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PREFACE. 



In presenting the extracts, which will be found in the Ap- 
pendix, it. may be well to state that they have been selected from 
replies received in answer to inquiries issued by the Committee 
of Convocation appointed ** to consider and report on the pre- 
valence of Intemperance, the evils which result therefrom, and 
the remedies which may be applied." The original returns are 
in the possession of the Chairman of the Committee. 

The Appendix has been compiled with great care from a large 
mass of testimony, furnished from many quarters ; and presents 
a fair sample of evidence, afforded by credible witnesses, on 
questions with which they must be necessarily fully acquainted, 
so as to speak upon them with authority. 

It is hoped that, under these circumstances, the Appendix 
may contribute in some measure to the solution of the great and 
momentous question before the country, and which, more than 
any other, affects the welfare of our people. 

To enable the reader more fully to judge of the nature of 
the replies, the list of queries addressed to the different cor- 
respondents is appended. 

JOHN SANDFORD, 

aiairman. 
June 14, 1869. 
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HEADS OF INQUIRY. 

I. — Addrebsbd to Clergy of Province of Canterbury. 

I. Extent of the Evil. II. Probable Causes. 

III. Results. IV. Remedies. 

Name of Parish. Ccmnty and Diocese. 

L Extent of the Evil : 

(a) (1) Population of Parish ? 

(2) Agricultural or Manufacturing 7 
(6) Number (1) of Public-Houses ? 
„ (2) Beer-Shops? 

(c) Amount of Intemperance prevalent in Parish, — whether 

occasional or habitual ? 

(1) Men ? 

(2) Women? 

(d) Class or Classes chiefly addicted to it ? 

(e) Its increase or decrease (relatively to population) since 

1830? 

(y ) The earliest age at which it begins ? 

II. Probable Causes : 

(g) Legislative enactments, or absence of these ? 

(h) Social or Trade usages ? 

•({') Supposed medical properties of Intoxicating drinks ? 

III. Consequenoeb of Intemperate Habits as affecting— 

()b) Morality, and attendance on the ordinances of Religion ? 

(Z) Domestic happiness and comfort? 

(m) Education of Working Classes ? 

(n) Health of Population ? 

(o) Crime, pauperism, lunacy, and attendant expenses to the 
community at large ? 

(p) Special influence for evil of traffic in Intoxicating liquors 
on Sundays, or at late hours on other days ? 



HEADS OP INQUIRY. V 

(q) General influence of the Liquor traffic on the vigilance 
and fidelity of the Police ? 

IV. Remedies suggested, e.g. : 

(r) Counteractions which have been found most efficacious in 
diminishing the occasions or checking the practice of 
Intemperance. 

(5) Other means, whether Legislative or otherwise,, which 
might be desirable. 

The Names of Parishes will not be given in any Report which may hereafter appear 
without proper sanction. 

The clergy are respectfully requested, before sending their replies, to confer with 
the Medical authorities of their respective Parishes. 



_ fc 

II. — Recorders of England and Wales. 

I. What proportion of the cases which have come under your cog- 
nizance, as Recorder, have been the results of Intemperance ? 

II. What remedial measures against Intemperance can you kindly 
suggest ? 



III. — Governors and Chaplains of Prisons throughout 

Great Britain. 

I. What proportion of those who have come under your cognizance, 
as criminals, have been the victims of Intemperance ? 

II. How far do you consider the health of prisoners to be affected by 
total abstinence from intoxicating drinks ? 

III. What remedial measures against Intemperance can you kindly 
suggest ? 



IV. — Chief Constables and Superintendents of Police 

THROUGHOUT GrEAT BrITAIN. 

I. What proportion of those who have come under your cognizance, 
as criminals, have been the victims of Intemperance ? 

II. In what respects do you consider the traffic in intoxicating drinks 
productive of crime ? 



VI HEADS OF INQUIRY. 

III. What remedial measures against Intemperance can you kindly 

suggest ? 

IV. Will you be good enough to supply me with a List of Parishes in 

your County where there is neither Public House nor Beer- 
Shop? 



v.— Superintendents op Lunatic Asylums throughout 

England and Wales. 

I. What proportion of those who have come under your cognizance, 
as lunatics, have been the victims of Intemperance 7 

II. How far do you consider the health of patients to be affected by 
total abstinence from intoxicating drinks ? 

III. What remedial measures against Intemperance can you kindly 
suggest ? 



VI. — Coroners throughout England and Wales. 

I. What proportion of the cases which have come under your cogni- 
zance, as Coroner, have been the results of Intemperance ? 

II. What remedial measures against Intemperance can you kindly 
suggest ? 



VII.— Governors of Workhouses throughout England and 

Wales. 

I. What proportion of those who have come under your cognizance, 
as paupers, have been the victims of Intemperance ? 

II. How far do you consider the health of paupers to be affected by 
total abstinence from intoxicating drinks ? 

III. What remedial measures against Intemperance can you kindly 
suggest ? 
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BEPORT, 



The Committee re-appointed, In pursuance with the diieo 
tions of His Grace the President and their Lordships the 
members of the Upper House, " To consider and report 
on the prevalence of Intemperance, the Evils which result 
therefrom, and the Semedies which may be applied/' have 
agreed to the following Beport: — 

I. Method and Bakge of the Inquiry. 

That, as it appears to your Committee, the subject of tliis Inquiry, 
intimately and vitally, affects the social condition and spiritual life 
of our people, they have sought to deal with it in a manner and importance 
on a scale commensurate with its importance. With this view they J^.*"' 
have felt it their duty to communicate, not merely ^Yith the Parochial 
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Clergy of the dioceses in the Province of Canterbury,* and through 
them, as far as possible, with the Medical and other authorities of 
their respectiye parishes, but also with those persons throughout the 
whole country whose position or practical experience might enable 

^mlooa *^®™ ^ aflford information and counsel upon a subject of such national 
importance. Forms of inquiry hare, therefore, been transmitted by 
their Chairman to the Governors and Chaplains of Prisons, and Heads 
of the Constabulary throughout Great Britain ; to the Superintendents 
. of Lunatic Asylums in England and Wales; to the Judges, the Re- 
corders, the Coroners, and the Masters of Workhouses throughout 
England. The Committee have also invited the counsel of proprietors 
in various parts of the country, who are known to have taken an 
enlightened and benevolent interest in the question under considera- 
tion, and to have aimed at the discouragement and repression of 
Intemperance on their estates and in their respective localities. 

Their report must, therefore, be understood generally to express 
not merely the judgment of the parochial clergy of the Province of 
Canterbury, but of persons of intelligence and experience throughout 
the realm, whose acquaintance with the domestic and social condition 
of our people, and whose interest in their welfare, qualify them to speak 
on this subject with authority. To all their informants the Committee 
feel deeply indebted, and desire to return their cordial acknowledgments 
for the assistance afforded them in their arduous and painful inquiry. 
Every care was taken to supply the Clergy with the necessary forms, 
and notices soliciting their attention have, from time to time, been 

Besponfibm. inserted in the newspapers. The Committee have felt that the Clergy, 

tr of thfi 

Clergy. being an Order to whom the spiritual charge of the people is com- 
mitted, and who must be, more or less, cognizant of the ruin, to both 

* The Province of Canterbmy comprises the following Dioceses :— In England, 
Bath and Wells, Canterbury, Chichester, Ely, Exeter, Gloucester and Bristol, Here- 
lord, Lichfield, Lincoln, London, Norwich, Oxford, Peterborough, Rochester, 
Salisbury, Winchester, and Worcester; and, in Wales, St. Asaph, Bangor, St. 
David*s, and Llandaff. These dioceses embrace the following 32 English counties, and 
North and South Wales, with a population of 14,071,164: — Bedfordshire, Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Cambridgeshire, Cornwall, Deftyshire, Devonshire, Dorsetshire, 
Essex, Gloucestershire, Hampshire, Herefordshire, Hertfordshire, Huntingdonshire, 
Kent, Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, Middlesex, Norfolk, Northamptonshire, Nottingham- 
shire, Oxfordshire, Rutland, Shropshire, Somerset, Staffordshire, Suffolk, Suirey, 
Sussex, Warwickshire, Wiltshire, and Woroestenhire. 
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soul and bodj^ which this terrible vice is working in their midst, are 
required, above all others, to contend with an eyil of such gigantio 

dimensions and disastrous results as Intemperance. 

• > 

n. Extent of the Evil. 

That it appears to jour Committee from the evidence collected from 
all parts of the country, and now lying before them, that while the 
evil of social Intemperance has of late years greatly diminished in the 
upper and middle ranks of society, no proportionate improvement has 
taken pldce amongst the labouring classes of our people; on the 
contrary^ that drinking prevails amongst them in our commercial, 
mantifacturing, and agricultural districts, and in both the Army and 
Navy, to a frightfdl extent,— and this^ notwithstanding the multiplied 
efforts of Religion and Philanthropy, and the many agencies employed 
during the last quarter of a century to counteract this baneful habit. 
It would also appear that the vice of Intemperance is not confined to Diffusion of 

the curso *'^~ 

the male population, or to persons of mature age, but is spreading to its extension 

i.-i i.-i -riji'x to women and 

an alanmng degree among women and the young. Indeed, it appears the young.— 
that in many parts of the country the evil begins at the earliest age, du^^^^' 
and that youths and children may be found amongst its victims ; and 
thus the physical, moral, and spiritual life of our people becomes 
infected at its source. 

HL Dibbot Causes of thb Evil. ^ 

Of the direct causes of our national Intemperance, one of the fore-* 
most and most prolific, as it appears to your Committee, is the 
operation of* the Legislative Act which called Beer houses into 
existence, and placed the power of licensing them in the hands of the 
Excise. This measure, though introduced in 1880, for the avowed J^®recTSS[sJ 
purpose of repressing Intemperance by counteracting the temptations ®n^*!?.^" 
to the excessive drinking of ardent spirits afforded in Public-houses, Appendix b.) 
has been abundantly proved not only to have failed of its benevolent 
purpose^ but to have served throughout the country to multiply and in- 
tensify the very evils it was intended to remove. By affording facilities, 
on a small payment for the license, to persons of often questionable 
and even disreputable character, to open shops for the sale of liquor 



in places and tinder circmnstances uncontrolled by either the Magistracy 
or Police, this Act has been found productive of wide-spread and almost 
unmitigated mischief. The testimony on this point, on the part of 
the Magistracy, the Constabulary, the parochial Clergy, and other 
persons most competent to judge, is most emphatic and unanimous, — 
and the moral failure of the Act is at this time admitted to the fullest 
extent by many who were favourable to it at its first introduction. 

It is a fact worthy of record that the late Lord Brougham, who 
anticipated the spread of sober habits from the Beer-shop system, was 
eventually so impressed with its multiplied evils, that he introduced into 
the House of Lords a Bill for the repeal of the Beer Act, and succeeded 
in inducing the Peers to assent to a resolution affirming the principle 
of his measure. Nor ought it to be forgotten that Beer-shops were 
called into existence to correct mischiefs already deemed intolerable, 
resulting from the licensed Public-Houses and Gin-shops of the country. 
. For nearly forty years the nation has suffered from the operation of 
both sources of evil combined. It also appears an unquestionable fact, 
that in proportion as facilities in any shape for procuring intoxicating 
liquors are countenanced and afforded, the vice of Intemperance and 
All puuic ^^ dismal effects are everywhere increased. That this would be the 
^nkmg a*^ case, has been continually maintained by members of the community 
of^temper- ^l^sirous of the repression of Intemperance, and extensively acquainted 
^^idix CO ^*^ ^^ phases and its workings. This conclusion the evidence before 
your Committee amply confirms. In the language of one who has 
investigated the Evil in all its terrible details, ^'the secret of the 
extensive failure of the means hitherto employed Hes almost entirely 
in this— we have permitted the multiplication of agencies in our midst 
which have a direct tendency to demoralize the people; we have 
allowed interested parties to place greater and greater temptations to 
Intemperance in the way of the working classes. Forty" [fifty?] "years 
ago Gin-Palaces, Beer-Shops, Singing and Dancing Saloons were un- 
known ; since then they have been multiplied with terrible rapidity ; 
the results are appalling." It is a matter of painful significance that 
men of position, wealth, influence, aad power possess a large personal 
interest in the consumption of intoxicating drinks. ^ It is well known 
that large Capitalists,— such as Brewers, Distillers, and others in the 
Commission of the Peace, and even occupying seats in the Legislature- 
own Public-Houses^ which they let at high rents, thereby necessitating 



their tenants to resort to all sorts of indncements to attract people to 
their houses for the purpose of drinking. Indeed, the inevitable result 
of increased competition must be the devising and multiplication o^' 
means to attract customers and stimulate their appetite for drink. It is 
notorious,— -and has again and again been brought to the notice of the 
authorities,— that the agency of Prostitution and other provocatives to 
lust are largely employed by keepers of Beer-Shops and low Public- 
Houses, — ^and that thousands of young persons are in this way enticed 
to their ruin. Tour Committee therefore wish to record, as their 
deep and rooted conviction, that the multiplied and increasing facilities 
for obtaining intoxicating liquor, provided by the law, are so many 
licensed temptations to the excess so frightfally prevalent and working 
such dire and disastrous results among our people. Your Com- JJp JSSS^" 
mittee desire farther to remark that in many parts of the country Bwr^hops 
the houses licensed for the sale of intoxicating liquor are out of all ^^JaS? aS?°* 
proportion to the population as contrasted with those in the immediate pe^dixD.) 
neighbourhood and other parts of the country. In fact it is a matter 
of general complaint that the present Licensing system, as carried 
out, is full of anomalies — ^that no uniform rule is observed in its^<»"*'*«*o' 

' the present 

administration — that the restrictions intended by the law are con-"ce°stng 

Law. — CSee 

tinually set at nought, — and that where violations of the law are shown Appendix e.) 
to have taken place, convictions are of unfrequent occurrence. With 
a system so faulty, a law so loosely and irregularly applied, and such 
abundant and increasing encouragements to Intemperance, the spfead 
of this vice throughout the country cannot bo a matter of surprise. 



IV.^Ini>ibeot Causes of the Evil. 

In the course of their Inquiry, yourXlommittee hare Bad their Trade ana 
attention repeatedly called to Trade and Social Usages, which are SlndSSf ' 
represented and admitted to act as temptations and incitements to In- temperanST. 
temperance. Amongst these may be enumerated the prevalent custom "^^^^ 
of conducting bargains, making payments, and transacting business of 
various kinds at Public Houses, — ^thus compelling the attendance of 
workmen and others in places where they are necessarily exposed, with 
money in their pockets, to temptations and solicitations from which it 
is necessary they should be sheltered. To these injurious practices 
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may be added fhe part payment of Wages in drink, generally preTalent 
throngliout the rural districts at Harvest time, and at all times ip 
Cider districts, where it serves to generate a destructive taste for 
drink in the young ; the bad practice of paying footings in drin^ : 
the circulation of drink at Auction sales ; the giving gratuities in 
drink, or to be spent in drink; and, generally, the social practice of 
drinking bouts at Marriages, Christenings, and other Festive occasions, 
and even at Funerals. 
Holding of Under this head the practice, almost universal, of holding at Public 
atPubuc- Houses, meetings of Benefit and other Clubs for mutual help is 
direct caiue ' represented by the Clergy, Medical men, and other competent authori- 
aiice.-^iS»' ties, as tending everywhere, more than any other cause whatever, 
Appendua.)|^ associate the habit of drinking with both business and pleasure 
amongst the labouring classes. In truth, it is notorious that Whit- 
suntide, when the anniversaries of our Benefit Clubs are generally 
held, is more desecrated by Drunkenness than any other season 
of the year. Mr. Tidd Pratt, the Kegistrar-General of Friendly 
Societies, has . repeatedly referred in condemnatory terms to the 
association of Benefit Clubs with Public Houses, and has ascribed 
to this injurious connection much of the failure and suffering which 
„ such institutions, when ill-managed, bring upon their members. To 

Fain).^see this sourco of dissipation must be added the continuance or revival 
in some places of Mopps, or Fairs, at which the young of both sexes 
are exposed to the worst temptations, and which both the Magis- 
tracy and Constabulary unite with the parochial Clergy in believing 
to be productive of a vast amount of debaucheiy and vice. The village 
Feasts or Wakes, as kept in some counties of England,^-originally 
religious festivals, commemorative of the Dedication of the Parish 
Church, and still made the occasion of family and social gathering^,^- 
have also widely degenerated into scenes of intemperate indulgence and 
J^Ji^ riot. In the same way Tithe lettings in Wales in former days, and Tithe 
dinners even now, have often proved occasions of excess. In connec- 
tion with this subject, your Committee would strongly deprecate the 
BeifHeaof introduction of drink, on any pretence whatever, into the Belfries 
^ of our Churches. 

One incentive to excessive drinking, — ^in the suppression of whicb the 
Mercantile community is more particularly concerned, — ^is the vicious 
arrangement at Lms and Hotels, by which Commercial travellers are 
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induced tp order and druak lar^e quantity of ^ne for "the good of TheCommer- 
the house " ; a custom often fatal to the integrity and health of the 
persons so affected, and strongly deprecated by many of the leading 
Firms, and by large numbers of Commercial men who are the immediate 
subjects pf this impost. 

It is also a matter of general complaint that the practice of Billeting ^^^'J^^^^ 
Soldiers and the Militia at Public Houses, the serving of Intoxi-^ Miutiaat 

' Public 

eating drinks to our Soldiers and Sailors as part of their rations — a Houses; and 
custom ^hich has been discontinued in the Navy of the United in connection 
States-r-and the encouragement given to intoxication, both in and out and uecruit- 
pf the Army, in connection with Recruiting, tend greatly to demoralize Appendix i.) 
and impair botl^ these branches of our Service. 

Attention is loudly called by the Clergy and Coroners, in their Adulteration 
returns, to the extent to which the Adulteration of Intoxicating drink ^see^Ap^n^ 
prevails, with the effect in many cases of circulating a liquor — ^to use ^^ '^'^ 
the words of one Coroner — " which maddens and destroys." It is to 
be observed that these Adulterations generally arise out of the com- 
petition among rival dealers, and frequently supply the only margin of 
profit by which the trafficker is enabled to keep possession of his house 
as the tenant of some Brewer or Distiller. 

Your Committee .cannot omit to notice the alleged neglect occa- 
sionally observed in those whose official duty it is to report, and, if 
possible, restrain violations of the laws against Intemperance. In the 
returns made to your Committee many testimonies are given to 
the vigilance and fidelity with which the Police discharge their ^Sj^^i®* 
arduous and irksome duty, — yet there are repeated complaints that f^e°^"^en- 
these guardians of public moraKty fail to cope with the temptations dixK.) 
and discouragements which they encounter in bringing offenders to 
ponviction ; in the words of correspondents " they are tampered 
with," "treated," "bribed," "corrupted," and are often even in the 
" interest and pay of the publican," and in consequence they "wink 
.and connive" at breaches of the law, and are otherwise remiss in the 
suppression of illegal proceedings. It is also stated that in some 
instances the Police are not duly supported by the Magistrates, and *. . 
are discountenanced in their endeavours to bring offenders to justice. 

V. National Results of the Evil, 
The results of Intemperance, as pourtrayed in the evidence before 
your Oommi^^^^} ^^^ Pf ^^ ^^^^ appalling description. To this cau^' 
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may be traced many of the Crimes and Miseries which distmi) the peace 

of States, and poison the happiness of Families; while it depraves the 
Character, impairs the Strength, shatters the Health and Nerves, and 
brings thousands to an early death. It is found to fill our Prisons, our 
Workhouses, our Lunatic Asylums, and Penitentiaries,and,— more than 
any other cause or complication of causes, — ^to frustrate the efforts and 
baffle the hopes of all who have at heart the elevation and welfare of 
our people. 
tein^ui(»^'' -^ ^^ ^^^^ 0^ individuals it is shewn that loss of Health and Intellect, 
v?dwa.^^' decay of Strength, Disease in its most frightful forms, and premature 
Death, are the usual products of Intemperance ; that the Temper is 
soured, the Passions inflamed, the whole nature brutalized by it— in 
short, that there is no enormity of blasphemy in language, and cruelly 
in action, of which even persons, naturally gentle and well-conducted^ 
are not capable and to which they are not impelled when under the 
Smpe«m<?' i^^^iei^ce of drink. In Family life affections are blunted and oblite- 
FnMiy. ^Ated; the tenderest relations are outraged and set at nought ; children 
are left without food, clothing, or education, and abandoned or forced to 
crime by the authors of their being; that the means of gratifying the 
craving for drink m 4*17 be obtained. Husbands are neglected by their 
wives; wives are subjected to revolting cruelty and violence; infants are 
often overlaid and killed ; and the sin of the parent is visited on a 
stunted, sickly, and debilitated offspring. 

Eifects of In- As to the evils inflicted on Society and the nation at large by Intem- 
on i^e^ perance, these in their nature and amount, as attested in the evidence 
before your Committee, are not only harrowing and humiliating to 
contemplate, but so many and wide-spread as almost to defy computa- 
tion. In no country, probably, is indulgence in this vice so prevalent 
as in our own. It may be truly said of our body politic, that ** the 
whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint.*' And unless remedies be 
Effects of In- speedily and effectively supplied, consequences the most disastrous to us 
on the work as a people cannot be long averted. No evil more nearly affects our 
—(See Ap- * national life and character ; none more injuriously counteracts the 
spiritual work of the Church; and, therefore, no question more imme- 
diately demands the zeal of our Clergy, the attention of our States- 
men, the action of our Legislature, and the thoughtful aid of our 
Philanthropists. Nor can any sacrifice be esteemed too cMtly, or any 
efforts too great, to check and remedy what maybe shewn by aocnmulated 
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and tmdeniable evidence to be sapping the foundations of onr prosperity, 
blighting the future and lowering the reputation of our country, and de- 
stroying at once its physical strength and its moral and religious life. 
In review of the inquiries of Parliament as to the evils caused by this 
vice, and the conclusive evidence laid before its Committees, it is a 
matter of surprise to us that the Legislature has not long since inter- 
fered; and the Statesman who should have magnanimity and moral 
courage to grapple with, and wisdom to overcome this stupendous evil, 
would confer an incalculable ' benefit on his country, and establish a 
lasting daun to its gratitude. ' 

That Intemperauce is the main and prolific source of the Criminality intempenmoe 
which is every year assuming more prominent features and attaining 
more audacity in this country, — making our streets dangerous, fill- 
ing our Gaols and Hulks, and, while causing an ever-increasing and 
ruinous expenditure in an unavailing e£fort to overtake it, rendering 
life and property every day more insecure,— no one who is acquainted, 
however slightly, with our Criminal Annals and Statistics will think for 
a moment of disputing. The testimony of our Judges, our Grand Juries, Testimony of 
our Magistracy and Police, and of the Governors and Chaplains of our (SeeAppenr 
Prisons^ on this point, is precise, abundant, and conclusive. Theft, ^ 
Fraud, Embezzlement, the Prostitution of the young, Rapes, Bobberies, 
Burglaries, Acts of Violence in every shape (often ending in the des- 
truction of life), by which our people are depraved and brutalized, — and 
multitudes who might be the source of national wealth and prosperity 
are transformed into the pests and scourges of society, — are traceable to 
the passion for intoxicating drink, which, we fear, it must be admitted 
the Law, by its present regulations, far from repressing, even tends to 
foster and encourage. " I have shown you," says a Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions in a recent charge, '^that it costs this Petty sessional 
division £20,000 a-year to maintain our Public-Houses — ^nurseries of 
Crime. If we were to stop the supply we should not only save annually 
an immense sum, but we should protect the community from that 
demoralization which costs us so much, and sinks our people so much 
deeper in vice and ruin." 

From an extensive and minute inquiry prosecuted by your Committee intemper- 
throughout the Workhouses of the country,— as well as from other Pauperism, 
authenticated statements,— it can be shewn that an enormous proportion dixo.) '^*°^ 
of the Pauperism which is felt to be such a burden and discouragement 
by the industrious and sober members of the community, and has such a 



degnuSSng and demoralizing effect upon most rec^ienta pf parochial 
relief, is the direct and common product of Intemperance. It appears, 
indeed, that at least serenty-fiye per cent, of the occupants of onr Work- 
houses, and a large proportion of those receiving out-door pay, haye be- 
come pensioners on the public, directly or indirectly, through Drunken- 
ness, and the improyidence and absence of self-respect which this pestilent 
yice is known to engender and perpetuate. The loss of strength ai^d 
wealth to the country, the increase of taxation, the deterioration of 
national character thus produced, it is at once humiliating and irri- 
tating to contemplate. From numerous returns before the Committee, 
submitted by the Masters of Workhouses, and other officials, whose 
information may be relied on, ^t appears that the recipients of paro- 
chial relief in England and Wales amount to one-twentieth of the 
intemper- population, — and that this destitution is largely caused by ^temper- 
jury to inde. Ai^ce. When we add to this drain on the national resources the 
loss of at least one day in six of productiye labour in almost eyery 
department of trade throughout the kingdom, the derangement of many 
of our industrial operations, and the imperfection of the work produced 
in consequence of the intemperate habits of our people, the loss to 
the nation in strength and skill is calculated, on competent eyidence, 
to ^mount to one-sixth of the aggregate of our productiye resources. 
Nor ought it to be lost sight of that the annual expenditure of the 
Amniai ex- British nation in intoxicating liquor is One Hundred Millions sterling,— 

nnnjIH ii Pit Aft * 

intozicatiiig a large proportion of which must be regarded as worse than wasted in 

' sensual indulgence. About three-fourths at least of this enormous 

sum,— which, if capitalized for seven years, would more than ayail to 

sweep off the National Debt, — ^is probably expended in the retail drinking- 

shops of the kingdom, — and at least one-third of the whole is the 

drink-fine imposed by the working-classes upon themselyes without any 

Coniasiption result, except their own demoralization and infinite loss. It cannot, 

the^M- also, be viewed as of inferior consequence that the drinking habits of 

ttoojrfintjxi- ^^ community are gratified at the expense of the annual conversion of 

^'^"^ fifty millions of bushels of grain into Spirits and Beer, — an amount of 

cereal produce capable of furnishing aliment daily to millions of 

persons from year to year. 

intemptt- ^ g^jiii darker feature in this computation is the loss to the country 

aace ana 1116 *** " 

g^JJj®^ through the fearful sacrifice of Human Life. A careful estimation of 
the mortality occasioned by Intemperance in the United Kingdom, in- 
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clnding tbe lives of innocent persons cut sbort by the drnnkenneas of corontfi^iAt 
others, places the mighty sacrifice at fifty-thonsand persons ereiy Retnrni.— 
year; a number thrice as great as that which perished on both sides cUxt.) 
upon the fatal field of Waterloo. 

Again, in our Naval and Military Services, the loss through invaliding, Loss by in- 
casualties, death, and general inef^cenoy respiting from Intemperance, totbeNarai 
is estimated as at least one-sixth of their available strength i besides services.^ 
which the imprisonments, discharges, and other punishments wHch eulTijjOi^^^* 
acts of insubordination necesitate are almost invariably to be traced 
to the same indulgence in intoxicating drinks. It is {^Iso notorious 
that the annual destruction of properly and life through Accident and 
Shipwreck,-*which might otherwise have been avoided)-— Paused by In- 
temperance is enormous. 

Nor can it be doubted thi^t the Health of our country largely suffers 
from the indiscriminate manner in which Alcoholic drinks are prescribed 
by many mepibers of the Medical profession not ^lerely to iiose who unwjifipr^. 
may be considered in need of stimulants, but as a regular article of Sffii^as^' 
diet ; and thus the foundation is laid in various instai^ces for indulgence ^ApJSn- 
in what Science has shown to be not merely unnecessary as an article ^^^'^ 
of food, but often positively injurous to the hum^n frame ; and this, 
notwithstanding that it is now a matter of debate an^ong eminent 
Practitioners whether Alcohol ought to be administered as a medicine. 
It is a pregnant fact connected with this subject that thp Governors of 
Prisons and the Masters of Workhouses throughout the count|y testify, Effectpt 
almost without exception, to the great and remei-rkj^ble improvement in ^toxISSS^* 
health in the case of those undey their care who are necessarily p?iSra°JSi 
debarred from drink. . fsSlpi^n- 

It is further lamentable to contemplate the lowering of the National ^^ ^'^ 
reputation ; the outrages and injuries inflicted, often in mere wanton- 
ness, on other peoples by British suljepts ; the obstacles interposed in bbstniction 
the way of commerce and civilization ; and above all the obstruction to 2y*int^p^er- 
that Message of reconciliation and peace through Heathen lands Um^ x ) 
and Christendom itself of which this Nation might otherwise be the 
honoured emissary and agent. 

VI. Bemedieq fob thb Eviii. 

Many and various are the remedies for Intemperance which have 
been suggested to your Committee in the replies |«tumed to their 
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Inqoizy— Bome of tbem well deserving of attention, and all displaying 
more or less the interest in the question entertained by thonghtfol and 
benevolent persons throughout the country. Those which appear to 
the Committee of most importance, and which they are prepared to 
recommend as practicable, are as follows :— 

l.^^Non^Legislative. 

1« The removal of Benefit Clubs from Public Houses, and the 
holding of their meetings in School-Rooms, or, where obtain- 
able, in Eooms especially provided for recreation and in- 
struction. 

2. The discontinuance of the practice of paying wages or con- 
cluding bargains in Public Houses, and the payment of 
wages on Friday, or early in the week, rather than 
on the Saturday when there is more opportunity for 
drinking. 

8. The providing really good Tea and Coffee rooms, where 
wholesome refreshment and other comforts may be enjoyed 
by the working classes at a cheap rate. 

4. The encouragement of Cottage allotments, Night Schools 

for Adults, Parochial Libraries, Workmen's Clubs, and 
Social gatherings — ^whether for mutual instruction or 
Amusement — ^in which kindly intercourse and sympathy 
between the different classes of society may be promoted. 

5. More comfortable, commodious, and healthy Dwellings for 

working men-*implying an abundant supply of light, ven- 
tilation, and water— it being well known that a craving for 
intoxicating liquors is created and increased by the close- 
ness, damp, and discomforts inseparable from the miser- 
able and crowded apartments in which many of them lodge. 

6. Above all, there must be Education in its widest sense and 

practical bearings, and based on Divine Kevelation; which 
will implant principles and impart tastes that may serve to 
counteract and supersede the animal indulgence by which 
many are enslaved ; and which ought to be supplemented, 
as far as possible, by special instruction on subjects bear- 
ing on domestic comfort and economy : on which points, 
it must be admitted, that hitherto our National system of 
Education has been both inadequate and defective. What 
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is required is an Education, as described bj one of our 
Coroners, " of a far more universal, more common-place, 
common-sense character than anything this country has 
yet seen.*' One of the most thoughtful and sober writers of 
our day speaks scornfully of mere teaching as " an empi- 
rical remedy" for Intemperance. Another states, as a 
result of his pastoral experience, that <^some of the best 
educated are the most drunken." Even in highly civilized 
communities Intemperance has been found commensurate 

with temptations to drink. 

The only Education that can cope with these is one that 

ehall cultivate not only the mind but the heart, — ^which 

" shall embrace the encouragement by every proper means 

of a love of home and home enjoyments — as the natural and 

proper counteraction of the seductions of the Public House 

~-and the general dissemination among the people of sound 

information as to the actual e£fects of our drinking habits 

upon their moral, social, and physical condition." 

It may be hoped that in proportion as such an Education Appendix r, 
is brought more within the reach of our people— as its lessons Ed^on 
are more adapted to their daily needs and daily duties — as ^hmi^.^' 
it a£fords training in the principles of health and of social 
and domestic economy— those enjoyments may be found at 
home which are at present sought by so many in low 
haunts of dissipation. It is the testimony of one who has Appendix z. 
had ample means of judging, that *' not one female is ^^^^f 
twenty, of our humbler classes, is instructed in the ordi^' ^°°® ^^' 
nary duties of either a wife or a mother." 

In connection with such special teaching on the evils ot^^^g^ 
Intemperance— which your Committee are of opinion ^^^ 
ought to form a branch of education in all our schools— 5^°^ ^L 

Hope. —(of© 

Temperance Societies, Bands of Hope, and Young Men's f W**"* 
Associations are recommended by many of the Clergy as 
having proved, in their experience, of signal benefit; while 
it is the almost universal testimony of those connected 
with our Criminal jurisprudence and the control of Work- 
houses, — and, indeed, of all who have looked deeply into 
the subject^— that in the case of persons addicted to Intern- 
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peranoe, Total AbstineiKse from intozicatmg drinks is, 
under God, the only efifectnal remedy. 

2,'^Legi8lative Bemedies, 

MeanwMle your Committee are conyinced that without an improved 
aild stringent Isystem of Legislation, and its strict enforcement, no 
feff^ctual and pemlanent retnedy for Intemperance can be looked for; 
and they, therefore, feel it their duly to urge 

1. The Repeal of the Beer Act of 1830, and the total suppres- 

sion of Beerhouses throughout* the country. 

2. The Cbsing of Public-Houses on the Lord's day, except for 

the accommodation of bond fide trayellers. 

d. Thfe Earlier Closing of Public-Houses on "Week-day evenings, 
in accordance With the practite, noW oti the increase, of 
Eatly Closing in all other businesses. More especially is 
this necessary on Saturday When, it is well known, Litem- 
perance chiefly prevails. 

4. A great reduction in the number of Public-Houses throughout 
the Bjugdom, it beibg in evidence that the number abeady 
licensed fat exceeds any real demand, and that in pro- 
portion as facilities for drinking are reduced, Litemperance 
with its manifold evils is restrained. 

S* Placing the whole tiicensing system under one authority, 
and administering it on some uniform plan which would 
have for its object the abatement of existing temptations 
to tippling and intemperate habits. 

' 6« The rigid enforcement of the Penalties how attached to 
Drunkenness, both on the actual offenders and on licensed 
persons who allow drunkenness to occur bn their premises. 

7. Massing an Act to prevent the same person holding a Music, 

Dancing, or Billiard licehce, in conjun(;tion with a licence 
for the sale of intoxicating drinks. 

8. Prohibiting the use of Public-Houses as Committee rooms 

at Elections, and closing such houses on the days of nomi- 
nation and election in every Parliamentaiy Soronglu 

/ 



9. The appointment of a distinct class of Police for the Inspeo- Spedaii^ 

tion of Public-Houses, and frequent yisitation of Public- PubUcHonsea 

, and detection 

Houses for the detection of Adulterations, to be followed^ of Adoitera- 
on conyiction, by severe penalties. Appendix 

H H.) 

10. The Repeal of all the duties on Tea. Coffee* Chocolate, Bepeaiof 

and Sugar. J^ticonTe*, 

11. Tour Committee, in conclusion, are of opinion that as the popniar re- 

ancient and avowed object of Licensing the sale of intoxi- ^^of******* 
eating liquors is to supply a supposed public want, without f^^^, 
detriment to the public .welfare, a legal power of restraining *** ^^^ 
the issue or renewal of Licences should be placed in the 
hands of the persons most deeply interested and affected— 
namely, the inhabitants themselves — ^who are entitled to ??^ effects. 
protection from the injurious consequences of the present diz jj.) 
system. Such a power would, in effect, secure to the dis- 
tricts, willing to exercise it, the advantages now enjoyed by the Provinoe 
the numerous parishes in the Province of Canterbury bury without 
where, according to reports furnished to your Committee, orBeSshopT 
owing to the influence of the landowner, no sale of intoxi- p^uz ke.) 
eating liquors is Licensed. 

Few, it may be believed, are cognizant of the fact,— which has been 
elicited by the present Liquiry, — ^that there are at this time, within the 
Province of Canterbury, upwards of one thousand Parishes in which 
there is neither Public-House nor Beer-shop ; and where, in conse- 
quence of the absence of these inducements to Crime and Pauperism, 
according to the evidence before the Committee, the intelligence, 
morality, and comfort of the people are such as the friends of Tern* 
perance would have anticipated. 



The Committee recommend for adoption by the Lower House the 
following Resolutions : — 

1. That the Report be conveyed by the Prolocutor to His Qrace 
the President, and that His Grace and their Lordships thd 
Bishops be respectfully requested to approach Her Majesty 
witii an Address from this Convocation, deploring the mmf 
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«fib eomiectod with Xntemperanoe, wbich ue set fordi in 
the Bepoft^ mnd confirmed by the information collected hj 
the Committee and appended to their Report^ and praying 
Her Majesty to direct the attention of both Houses of 
Paiiiament to the same, with a view to the enactment of 
measores which may remedy or prevent those evilsy and 
thereby promote the happiness and welfare of Her Ma- 
jes^s subjects. 

% That this Honse respectfully requests their Lordships the 
Bishops to support in their places in Parliament, and else- 
where, all measures which are calculated to remedy and 
prerent the said evils, which this House most deeply 
deplores. 



JOHN SANDFORD, Chairman. 



Vabrnuy 25, 1869* 
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1. " It begins with their boyhood and grows with their growth." 

2. " Usually at about 16, 17 or 18, and this mainly from the so- 

called Friendly Club." 

3. '' The Beer-Houses resort to games of chance to tempt lads into 

them." 

4. " 10 or 12 years old. I caught a boy who works at the Paper- 

Mill staggering about the fields one day ; he was drunk." 

5. " All children drink cider even in infancy, thence habit grows up." 

6. " Boys attending hiring-fairs, clubs, and such like, begin drink- 

ing about 14 years old." 

7. " Boys learn to drink at the pits ; and in the harvest and hay 

time great injury is done to the young." 

8. " Very young boys as early as 10 years get a pint of cider a-day, 

which increases as they get older; and hence the beginning 
of Intemperance." 

9. " At 12 or 13 years of age." 

10. "I know of a few instances where drinking to excess has begun 
at 16." 
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18 AGE AT WHICH INTEMPERANOE BEGINS, 

Clergy 
Returns. 

11. " Lads of 16 sometimes begin frequenting the Public-House." 

12. "It is common enough to see children of 2 and 3 years of age 

drinking cider." 

13. " When the boys go to plough or stable at 9 or 10 years of age, 

and when the girls go out hoeing, &c., at 13 or 14." 

14. " With the boys, I think it begins at the first harvest after they 

go out to work." 

15. " From about 12 among jockeys in the neighbourhood." 

16. " When the boys first go to work, I should say." 

17. " Boys in their teens." 

18. ^' About the time the lads enter into the club." 

19. " Very early ; as soon as the lads begin to think themselves inde- 

pendent of their parents." 

20. " I have known boys of 16 drink to excess." 

21. « From childhood." 

22. " Carter lads, 14 years of age, smoke and drink beer." 

23. " When the boys go out to work ; about 14 or 15." 

24. " Since the opening of a Beer-Shop the unusual circumstance 

of Intemperance in youths below the age of 20 has been 
observed." 

25. ^' It is almost impossible to find out the earliest age at which it 

begins ; in some cases, it is to be feared, at a very early age 
indeed." 

26. '^ One of the habitual drunkards began when quite a boy." 

27. " I have heard of boys of 12 and 15 being drunk." 

28. " I have seen a lad of 17 so drunk that he had to be supported 

by a companion." 

29. " As soon as they begin to earn money for themselves." 

30. " In some cases boyhood." 

81. " Boys of 16 and 17 drunk at holiday time." 

32. " After 12 years, when they begin to earn wages." 

38. " Boys seem to inherit it from their parents." 

34. " As soon as boys go to work on an independent footing." 

35. " Perhaps at 12." 

36. " Boys of 14 to 17 begin to swagger in a Public-House and think 

it fine to be seen to be drunk." 

37. ** Sometimes at 15 or 16. Soon after the lads go to work." 

38. " Boys of the age of 12, by having beer given them (often by 

their own fathers) on fair and club days." 

39 ''As soon as money is acquired. Sometimes by mere boys." 
40. '' As soon as they earn wages or otherwise get beer." 
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Clergy 
Setnnui. 

41. << I have seen a boy of about 12 years of age drunk." 

42. " There was an instance, a few weeks ago, of young fellows of 

15 and 16 going into Beer-Houses and getting drunk on 
Saturday night." 

43. ^' At whatever age the young begin to work and to associate. 

Intemperance begins with the junior members of the club.'* 

44. " I have known instances with children.'' 

45. '^ The youngest instance known is that of a thatcher 15 years of 

age. 

46. '^ Fifteen or 16 years of age — ^the temptation commences at the 

time of their entering the club." 

47. " They are liable to it as soon as they go to work in the hay- 

field." 

48. " It begins with some when they become carter-boys, and that 

is as early as 9 and 10 years of age in many cases ; never 
hardly later than 11. They drink with the carter at the 
Beer-House whenever he stops." 

49. " Farm lads at 14 or 15." 

50. " In some cases 13 years old. The most evil custom of giving 

drink as part wages. Boys of 11 years old are given a quart 
of cider a-day as part wages." 

51. " At an age when boys go out to work— cider being supplied as 

part wages." 

52. '^ About 8 or 10. When the boys first go into the field and 

share more or less in the allowance of beer." 

53. " At 15 or 16 generally." 

54. '^ Lads soon acquire the habit when they begin to go out to 

work." 

55. " They begin to drink at a very early age." 

56. ''I have known a case of a boy of 14 being intoxicated." 

57. ^ I have known a boy who worked for me steal money to spend 

in drink." 

58. " Lads of 9 and 10 begin to frequent Public-Houses with parents." 

59. ** In boyhood, from 15 upwards." 

60. '< Occasionally, on the annual club day, boys get intoxicated." 

61.- " I have seen boys between 9 and 12 very drunk at fairs and 
statutes." 

62. " Boys of 14 have been made drunk by beer given them in the 

stocking-frame shops and the field." 

63. " Very early, say 16 years of age." 

64. " From 14 to 16 or 18." 

65. '^ Generally when a lad gets into full pay." 

b2 
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Clergy 
Retoms. 

66. " Lads of 14 years of age may be seen, alas 1 on Saturday nights, 

afler receiving their fortnightly pay from the works, in a state 
of intoxication." 

67. '* I am told that drinking begins in many instances even at the 

early age of 14 and 15 among the boys." 

68. ** Boys about 16, who get good pay." 

69. '' Youths of 13 learn habits of intemperance at the Music-Halls 

and Dancing Saloons." 

70. " Young lads of 15 frequent Public- Houses." 

71. ** I am very sorry to say boys of 14 and 15 are addicted to 

Intemperance." 

72. '^ As early as 15 years of age." 

73. " From 12 to 15 years of age." 

74. " From 8 to 10." 

75. " When lads begin to earn wages for themselves, about 14 or 15.'' 

76. '^ If a child is sent to school with 2d, per week to pay for his 

education, and sees his father spend 3^. a-week in drink, the 
child naturally thinks he may do so as he grows up." 

77. " I believe children are speedily drifted into Intemperance, and 

that publicans encourage them. I have seen in a Public- 
House on Sundays a room lined all round with boys of from 
12 to 16 drinking." 

78. ^' As soon as the lads can earn anything, they are, I know, en- 

ticed into the Public-Houses or Beer-Shops to smoke and 
drink ; and become reprobates very soon." 

79. " Occasionally at 10 years old, at hay-field." 

80. " Boys occasionally at work in the field before 8 years of age, 

and taste for drink imbibed, developed about 18." 

81. *' 12 or 14 among the boys in the stables." 

82. " Say 12. The statutes settle this point very young. Boys and 

girls get drunk. Debauchery and defilement are the results." 

83. ^ I am informed by the station-master here that on the Sunday 

boys under 14 years of age from a neighbouring town — ^**bona 
fide travellers" no doubt!— on their return from the Public- 
Houses in this parish, have presented themselves at the 
station in a state of helpless intoxication. On Good Friday 
last a band of lads and girls from the same town were plied 
with drink at one of the Public -houses in this country parish 
— having been refused admittance by the other publicans- 
till they were in the same condition." 
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Testimony of Governors of Workhouses as to Women and Girls, 

Workhouse 
Retoms. 

84. " I am sorry to say that it is not only the male sex of our 

country, but those fair ones who ought to be our earthly sup- 
ports and the comforts of our homes when the toil of the day 
is over, are fast being drawn into the tide of demoralisation 
and drunkenness; the sooner a stay can be put to such a 
state of things, the better will it be for the comfort and 
character of the country at large." 

85. " This Union is composed chiefly of a poor mining population, 

whose improvident and intemperate habits I am sorry to say 
are too well known. Although improved of late years, there is 
still great need of further improvement. I am fully per- 
suaded that the great cause of the improvident and intem- 
perate habits of the poor of this neighbourhood is the fact of 
the young girls and women working upon the pits' mounts. 
They generally commence to work there at (say) about 12 years 
of age, and work until they are married, and even after that, 
imtil the numbers of their family compel them to remain at 
home — the place of all others for which they are not suited; — 
the children neglected, the wife altogether at a loss in the 
duties of her home. The husband, failing to And that comfort 
which a man needs after a hard day's work in the pit or forge, 
resorts to a Public-House — the place where from a child he 
has always resorted. The woman, poor thing, is to be pitied, 
she has never seen or been taught anything better. Educa- 
tion will be a blessing and a great cure for the evil ; but still 
we cannot help but wish that the employment of women and 
girls upon the pits' mounts should be prohibited by law.' 



»» 



B. 

BEER-SHOPS A CAUSE OF INTEMPERANCE. 

Testimony of Clergy. 

Clergy 
Retoriis. 

86. " The Duke of Wellington's Beer-House Act was the origin of 

much of the existing evil." 

87. " Population 272 with 1 Beer-Shop. — Beer-Shops, in my humble 

opinion, are the curse of the country." 

88. " Intemperance much increased since Beer- Shops were introduced 

some years ago, especially among young men.' 

89. " Only one Beer-Shop * not to be drunk on the premises ' in the 

parish. Let the house be as small as possible.'* 
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Clergy 
Returns. 

90. '' Intemperance has decreased owing, probably, in a great meaenre^ 

to there being three Beer-Shops less in the Tillage.*' 

91. *^ One Beer-Shop to population of 560 ; this Beer-Shop being 

situated on the extreme border of the parish and out of the 
way, Intemperance is very rare." 

92. " I give £10 a-year out of my own pocket to a man for giving up 

a Beer-House." 

93. '^ In this parish the small amount of local Intemperance is, I 

think, to be attributed to the absence of any Beer- Shop with 
licence to drink on the premises." 

94. " There was a Beer-Shop in the village some years ago, and in 

consequence of the suppression of it by the proprietor of the 
village, Intemperance has certainly diminished." 

95. *^ Intemperance has decreased since a Beer-Shop was got rid of, 

and also since a respectable man (who is not dependent entirely 
for his living on the quantity of beer sold) has kept the 
house." 

96. '^ The Beer-Houses as at present conducted are a social pest." 

97. " The Beer-Houses are an unmitigated nuisance." 

98. " Licences for the sale of liquors to be drunk off the premises cause 

congregations of idle, bad characters, who insult respectable 
people, and almost force labouring men who are passing by, 
and would avoid them, to join company." 

99. '< Intemperance has increased here with the number of Beer- 

Shops. The increase is owing, in this parish, to the fact of one 
Public-House and two Beer-Shops having been opened since 
1854." 

100. '* Intemperance decreased previous to, increased since, enactment 

of the Beer-Shop Act." 

101. " The four Beer-Shops we have tempt our own people, and bring 

a great many from contiguous parishes." 

102. " The opening of the Beer-Shop was a mistake in a country 

parish." 

103. " The increase of Intemperance is entirely owing to the setting up 

of first one, and afterwards a rival Beer-House. I do not see 
how any thoughtftd person, who cares for the well-being of the 
poor, can feel otherwise than that the State, by its encourage- 
ment of the multiplication of Beer-Shops, commits a great 
national sin, which must one day be punished by a national 
retribution." 

104. " If I may fqrm an opinion from the drunkenness of the neigh- 

bourhood, it would be most desirable to diminish the number 
of Beer-Houses." 

105. " The result of the licence having been changed from drinking 
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Clergy 
Returns. 



HOT OS the premises to drinking on the premises. Unfortu- 
nately the agent of the great landlord has extended the licence 
to drinkiDg on the premises. The Clergyman and Farmers 
have no power to check the evil ; continued remonstrance has 
failed." 

106. " No Public-House or Beer-Shop. No Intemperance. With 

reference to Intemperance in other parishes I have no doubt 
that it is largely increased by the low Beer-Houses." 

107. " The Beer-Shops in the neighbourhood are extremely bad." 

108. " There will be no effectual remedy to drinking until the law is 

altered with regard to Beer Licences. In one village we had 
one Public -House (well conducted) for many years in the 
parish, and were not able to prevent a man setting up a Beer- 
Shop, although all the Ratepayers, except his own brother, 
signed a petition against it, but we were quite powerless against 
his, or any one else, setting up in the village." 

109. " If I am asked to point out the great cause and encouragement 

of Intemperance, I have no hesitation in ascribing it in a great 
measure to that most disastrous Act of Parliament which set 
Beer- Shops on foot. It has inflicted a terrible curse on this 
country. I would sooner see a dozen Public-Houses in a 
parish than one Beer- Shop. I believe no greater boon could 
be conferred on the working classes than to repeal that Act." 

110. " Population 500. No Beer-Shop. We should put them down in 

an hour if they dared to appear." . 

111. " Population 400. No Beer-Shop, one Public-House. A few 

days ago four or five miserable cottages in this parish with a 
small piece of land were put up to sale by public auction. 
The real value was insignificant, but two Brewers competed, 
giving much beyond the real value, and why? that, as it is 
feared, a Beer-Shop may be started — a nuisance and a curse to 
the parish. In every nook and comer where advantage can be 
taken of a chance of this kind it is seized by Brewers. Thank- 
ful should I be if a check could be put to this increasing evil, 
which we are constrained to watch with helpless sorrow." 

112. "If I may add my own opinion upon the question of Beer- Houses, 

I consider it to have been one of the most demoralizing Acts 
of late years." 

113. " I am thankful to say there is not any Beer-Shop, which I feel 

sure is the bane of any parish, and I hope to see the day when 
they will be wiped out of the land." 

114. " Brewers buy up old cottages and use every means to encourage 

the sale of beer." 

115. " The Act permitting Beer-Shops is here, and I think every- 

where, « curse," 
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Clergy 
Returns. 

116. '^ The abominable present licensing system of Beer-Shops. 

Brewers open houses where none are wanted, and the efforts to 
stimulate the sale increase the opportunities and temptation to 
drinking." 

117. " The Beer-Houses are a great evil." 

118. "If I could have my will, I would abolish Beer-Houses alto- 

gether." 

119. " The sale of beer to be drunk on the premises has made many a 

happy home wretched, and been productive of the increase of 
crime." 

120. " Since the licensing, by the Excise, of the Beer-Shop (not to be 

drunk on the premises), now about six months ago, there have 
been more cases of Drunkenness among my parishioners ; and the 
unusual circumstance of intoxication in youths below the age 
of twenty has been observed." 

121. " Not one Beer-Shop at present, God be praised, and it is a 

disgrace to the country that any should be allowed." 

122. " Beer- Shops should all be shut up — wholly unnecessary. 

Under but little control. Kesort of worst classes." 

123. *' Almost any bad character being able to obtain such a licence." 

124. " If the keeper of such a house is fined, the Brewer will pay the 

fine." 

125. " No Beer-Shop in the parish, but a sadly demoralizing one at its 

very edge." 

126. " Intemperance very much decreased by the influence of the land- 

lord shutting up a Beer-Shop which formerly did much 
mischief." 

127. " Beer-Houses are mischievous, and entice poor men to drink 

and spend their money which ought to go to support their 
families." 

128. " The country Beer-Houses are frequently the meeting places of 

gangs for robbery, housebreaking, arson, sheep-stealing, &c., &c." 

129. ** The Beer-House belonging to a Brewer at S has been a 

great cause of Intemperance." 

130. " I think some greater restrictions upon the opening of Beer- 

Houses are required. As an instance, one is just opened here 
in a part of the parish where there are only three houses. It 
cannot be wanted." 

131. " Though there are no Beer-Houses in either of my parishes, I 

am disposed to think their existence very prejudicial . . . they 
are the ready resort of thieves, poachers, and other disorderly 
members of society." 

132. " Lord Brougham confessed to me that he was convinced of the 

evil effect that had followed from the Beer-House Act." 
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Clergjr 
Returns. 

133.. '^ To m7 sorrow there are two Beer-Shops in this parish, neither 
of which has been established any great number of years. I 
have no donbt as to their influence. Many families in which 
the wives and children were formerly well clad and apparently 
well fed have since the introduction of the Beer- Shops been in 
rags and poverty-stricken. The appearance of the children in 
the parish school is also much changed for the worse, and 
almost throughout the village the effect has been most demo- 
ralising. Some of the most respectable of my parishioners 
have frequently expressed their regret that any Beer- Shop 
should exist in the parish. I have been here 30 years, during 
the greater part of which there was no Beer- Shop in the 
parish ; I have, therefore, every opportunity of observing the 
effects either for good or for evil, and I can come to no other 
conclusion than that the Beer- Shops as at present conducted 
are the very sinks of iniquity and vice." 

134. " Prostitution is allowed therein; and I know of one case where 

a somewhat respectable tenant was told by the Brewer that he 
must sell more beer or leave the house, and that he must 
encourage more young women to come to his house, in order 
to induce men to come, and that beer might be sold." 

Testimony of Coroners, 

Coronen' 
RetnniB. 

135. " Beer-Houses should be put down." 

136. " I suggest putting down Beer-Houses." 

137. '' The closing of Beer-Houses and Taps where drinkers sit down 

and booze.'' 

138. " In my opinion the Beer-Shops are a crying evil in rural dis- 

tricts." 

139. " As I consider the Beer-Houses a great source of Crime and 

Poverty ; 1 think the Magistrates in Petty Sessions ought to 
have the power of limiting the number of them." 

140. " The only remedy I can suggest is a repeal of the law which 

enables a Beer-House to be opened everywhere, and in that 
way to remove many of the temptations which in these days 
beset a poor man at every turn. In my opinion the number 
of Public-Houses of one class and the other is a curse to the 
country." 

141. " Whilst the present system of granting Beer licenses by the 

Excise exists, it is very difficult to point out any remedy." 

142. " I have no doubt that Beer-Shops and Gin-Shops are the prin- 

cipal causes of intemperance." 

143. ^' The licensing of Beer-Shops by the Excise should be 

abolished." 
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Testimony of Chief Conatablee and SuperinUndenta of Police. 

Police 
Betnrns* 

144. " To have no Beer-Shops. Not to allow more than one Public- 

House to eyery 1,000 inhabitants/' 

145. <* I am of opinion that much good would be effected by the closing 

of all Beer-Shops." 

146. " The low Beer-Shops are the great curse of the countay.*' 

147. " All low Beer-Shops where thieves, &c., frequent, should be 

closed, and the power of granting licences should be transferred 
to the Magistrates." 

148. " Do away with the Beer-Houses, as at present licensed, and you 

at once do away with a crying evil, and one of the greatest 
curses that ever passed the Legislature. As they are at pre- 
sent licensed under the Excise any convicted thief can obtain 
a licence. Then the house becomes a receptacle for thieves and 
youths of a tender age, and in those dens one-half of the 
crimes are concocted." 

149. " I say that the Beer-Houses should be closed altogether. They 

are great inducements to Drunkenness. The landlord is often 
a man without character. When this is the case hiis house is 
the school of the thief and himself the schoolmaster. I have 
noticed this for the past 25 years." 

150. " Some of them harbour the worst of characters." 

151. " The great number of low Beer-Houses and the facilities given 

by the present mode of granting licences through the Excise, 
and the restricted power the Police have over them." 

152. " I would suggest that the Beer- House system be abolished alto- 

gether. In the villages in this part of the country, the Public- 
Houses are open all night during their Annual Feast or 
Wakes, and have a very demoralising effect on the population." 

153. " Abolish the present Beer-House Act." 

154. " The entire abolition of Beer-Shops." 
165, " Close every Beer-House." 

156. " I would abolish Beer-Houses." 

157. " I think the present system of licensing Beer-Shops is very un- 

satisfactory." 

158. " The present system of granting licences to Beer-Houses is ob- 

jectionable; any person rated to a certain amount can obtain a 
licence to open a Beer-Shop, and they give more encourage- 
ment for drinking to the drunkard." 

159. " Total abolition of Beer-Houses." 

160. " Suppression of Beer-Houses, or, at all events, not allowing 

licences to fresh houses. The Beer-Houses to be under the 
control of magistrates." 
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Police 
Retumi. 

161. "The abolition of all Beer-Honfles." 

162. " Most decidedly abolish all Beer-Honses; at any rate, if con- 

tinned, only allow them to be licensed by the magistrates 
and not by the Excise." 

163. " The entire abolition of the Beer- Shops." 

164. '^ There is little donbt that many offences are committed in the 

low Beer-Houses, which are a harbour for low characters." 

165. " Probably a stricter mode of licensing Beer-Houses would have 

a tendency to lessen the evil of Intemperance." 

166. " I think doing away with Beer- Houses would cause less drink- 

ing, and prevent much of the misery arising therefrom." 

167. " I would abolish the Beer-House system altogether." 

168. '^ Beer-Shops are frequently the resorting places for bad charac- 

ters." 

169. " Beer-Shops are the curse of this country." 

170. " Abolish all Beer-Houses." 

171. " Total abolition of all Beer-Houses." 

172. " Diminish the Beer-Houses." 

173. " Close the Beer-Houses entirely." 

174. " Total abolition of Beer-Houses." 

175. " The total abolition of Beer-Houses." 

176. ** I am of opinion that the multitude of Beer and Cider-Shops is 

a great curse to the country ; and I cannot but think that 
heedless youths would be saved from danger, if the traps laid 
in their way were fewer and not so close at hand as they 
generally are." 

177. ** If there were not so many Beer-Houses, there would perhaps 

be less faciUty for carrying out the drinking habits of the age 
than at present exist." 

178. " The only remedy, in our opinion, is to reduce the number of 

Beer and Ale Houses." 

179. " The Beer-Houses are a frightful source of Intemperance." 

180. " Total suppression of Beer-Shops." 

181. " I think it most advisable (on other grounds besides Intemper- 

ance) to close peremptorily all Beer- Houses." 

182. " We think Beer-Houses are a great incentive to Intemperance." 

183. ** A total exclusion of prostitutes from Beer-Shops, where they 

are employed as servants. A very large and increasingly 
large proportion of serious crime arises out of the influence 
of immoral females upon men, by means of which men become 
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Police 
Returns. 

confirmed drankards and thieves. These observations are the 
result of a close attention to the state and condition of over 
50,000 prisoners, male and female, whom I have seen in 
nineteen years.'* 

184. " The abolition of the Beer Bill." 

185. '' I have always thought the vast number of Beer-Houses a great 

evil." 

186. ** Shut up the Beer-Shops." 

187. " Suppress the Beer- Shops." 

183. ^' From riotous conduct and habitual drunkenness, which is 
generally in low Beer- Shops." 

189. " The Beer-House system does more to promote crime than old 

licensed houses. The Beer-Houses are generally the resoi-t 
of the worst characters in the neighbourhood, and hence the 
tendency to corrupt the more well-disposed portion of the 
community with whom they come in contact. The crimes of 
offences against the person, such as murders, manslaughters, 
assaults, &c. are usually traceable to intemperance." 

190. ''I suggest that Beer-Houses and Dram-Shops be done away 

with entirely." 

191. ''Do away with all Beer-Shops and reduce the number of licensed 

Public-Houses." 



Testimony of Oovemors of Workhouses. 



Workhouse 
RetoniB. 



192. '' I think the great quantity of Beer-Houses has a tendency to 
create a very great deal of Drunkenness amongst the lower 
classes of society." 

198. " The low Beer-Houses in this neighbourhood are a great eviL" 

194. " I should be very much pleased if there were fewer Beer-Shops 

in the country." 

195. " Too many Beer-Houses afford much encouragement to Drunken- 



ness." 



196. " Beer-Houses are the seat of Vice and Intemperance." 

197. " Abolish Beer-Houses." 

198. " I would most certamly abolish Beer-Houses. Yon will I am 

positive, save many young persons, if you will use your power- 
ful influence by striking out these pest-houses — the root of all 
evil. There you wOl find the poacher, the tramp, the young 
men of the town, who will visit for the sake (as they state) <5 
having a jolly evening, but hearing beastly songs, &c.'* 

199. " The abolition of Beer-Houses would be a boon to the country." 
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Workhonse 
Returns. 

200. '' It appears to me one great check to Intemperance would be 

that of closing Beer-Houses." 

201. " Wholesale closing of Beer-Houses." 

202. " Shut up the Beer- Houses and, if possible, the Public-Houses 

on a Sunday." 

203. « The aboHtion of the Beer-House Act." 

204. " Total destruction of the Beer-Shop system, and the placing of 

all Drinking-Houses on a much superior footing." 

205. " Put down the Beer-Houses." 

206. " Close the Beer-Houses and, I am rather inclined to say, adopt 

the Maine Law. I doubt whether anything short of that will 
remove the plague." 

207. " Total closing of all Beer-Houses." 

208. " Beer-shops should be totally abolished." 

209. " Close the Beer-Shops, where it is to be drunk on the premises." 

210. " I would like to see all Beer-Houses closed, and would urge upon 

the Upper and Middle classes to set a better example." 

211. "Do away with all small Beer- Houses and throw all possible 

impediments in the way of supply, making stimulants and 
tobacco as dear as consistent with prudence. If people choose 
to tax themselves with luxuries, let them do so, but strive to 
make the necessaries as cheap as possible." 

212. " I consider the present Beer- House system very bad, and that 

there is imperative necessity that something should be done, 
without delay, in the matter." 

213. " Too many Beer-Houses afford much encouragement to drunk- 

enness." 

214. " I would most certainly abolish Beer-Houses ; you will by this 

save many young people by striking at these pest-houses, the 
root of all evil; there you find congregated flie poacher, the 
tramp, &c." 

215. " It appears to me one great check to Intemperance would be 

that of closing Beer-Houses." 

216. " Wholesale closing of Beer-Houses." 

217. " Abolish Beer-Houses, the seats of Vice and Intemperance." 

218. *' Closing of Beer-Shops." 

219. " Abolish Beer-Houses, or what are commonly called Pot- 

Houses." 

220. " The abolition of Beer-Houses would be a boon to the working 

man." 
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0. 

ALL PUBLIC FACILITIES FOR DRINKING A DIRECT 

CAUSE OF INTEMPERANCE. 

Testimony of Clergy, 

Betams. 

221. " No Public-House or Beer-Shop here. There are three or four 

intemperate persons in the parish who get drunk whenever 
they go to the nearest market-town, and sometimes at Public- 
Houses in the neighbouring villages. Legislative restriction 
in the sale of drink in neighbouring towns and villages might 
sometimes hinder the intemperate from indulging these pro- 
pensities." 

222. '^ The want of wise legislation is a great cause ; the needless 

multiplication of licensed houses for drink — the permission to 
drink on the premises^ one of the greatest of all temptations — 
these, coupled with companionship at the Public-House, form 
together incentives to excess which few working men have 
moral strength to resist." 

223. ^* Intemperance decreased greatly ; but rather on the increase 

lately, owing to a new Public-House. The Public-House 
is not open on Sunday. The liquor is sold * to be drunk off 
the premises' sometimes on that day. The closing of the 
PubHc House on Sundays has done more than anything else 
to check Intemperance." 

224. ^' Much increased lately, through the influence of a seductive and 

clever Publican." 

225. '^ Intemperance prevails occasionally, and is not confined to my 

own parishioners, for several small parishes around me have 
neither Public-House or Beer-Shop, and men, therefore, com.e 
and drink in my parish." 

226. ^^ I consider the present Legislative enactments give every temp- 

tation to Intemperance." 

227. " Population 130. In the hamlet there is none whatever ; the diffe- 

rence in domestic comfort, peace, quiet, and general prosperity 
is marked and mx)st noticeable, although the distance between 

this hamlet and B , where there are one Public-House 

and three Beer-Shops to a population of 550, is scarcely a 
nule." 

228. " Population 600. B is very happily circumstanced. The 

landowner is most anxious for the welfare of the people, and 
will allow no Public-House on his property. The dark spot 
of the parish is a hamlet of about 100 people. It belongs to 
small proprietors, and the people are quite a distinct race, more 
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Clergy 
Returns. 



imciTilized and more heathenish. Half the crime, pauperism, 
and drunkenness are to be found there." 

229. " No Public-House or Beer-Shop. There are three or four 

intemperate people who get drunk when they go to the 
market-town; sometimes at Public-Houses in the neighbour- 
ing villages." 

230. " Intemperance occasional, and chiefly with persons from the 

adjoining parish, where there is no Public-House." 

231. " If there were a Public-House in the next parish there would be 

no trouble. But the K people come down to our Public- 
House and make conflicts." 

232. " No Public-House or Beer-Shop. There are two drunkards, if 

not more, who frequent neighbouring Public-Houses, and 
bring disgrace on the parish." 

233. " No Public-House or Beer-Shop. Much disorder and drunken- 

ness was occasioned by a neighbouring Publican illegally 
bringing large quantities of beer into the parish on the Feast- 
day, but communication with the Excise officer has prevented 
any recurrence of this practice since." 

234. '' Multiplicity of drinking-houses, gambling, late hours, and bad 

landlords of Public-Houses, are, in my opinion, a fruitful 
source of drunkenness, pauperism, crime, and insanity." 

235. '< Intemperance had consideriably decreased untQ the opening of 

three new Public-Houses." 

236. ^* I consider the present Legislative enactments give every en- 

couragement to Intemperance." 

237. '^ As the more numerous they are, the nearer at hand to each 

individual, is the temptation to enter them." 

238. "The nearer a house of sale is brought to every cottager's 

door, the more will drinking be increased. The temptation to 
drop in becomes stronger, and every house bids for the good- 
will of some friends." 

239. " The greater the facilities for procuring, and the longer time 

there is for it, the more money will be spent from the family." 

240. " Publicans are beginning to hold out great temptations to 

entice men to drmk — ^bowling alleys, dominoes, cards, racing- 
lottery, raffles." 

241. '^ I believe the public Drinking-Houses licensed by law to be at 

all times the acknowledged enemy of social progress, and na- 
tional prosperity." 

242. ^^ Not so much Intemperance as in many parishes, but consider- 

ably mare than in the adjoining parish, where there are less 
Public-Houses according to the population." 
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Clergy 
Betnrns. 

243. ** In this place, I understand, a beneficial result was obtained bj 

buying a Public- House, and so reducing the number of them, 
a course taken by one of the clergy resident. I strongly hold 
that where a Public-House is not necessary, it is a great 
nuisance and a great temptation." 

244. " When I took charge of the parish in 1837 there were five 

Public- Houses, four Beer-Shops, and one Cider-Shop. Now 
there are only three Public-Houses and one Beer-Shop. In- 
temperance has decreased." 

245. " The diminution of the Public-Houses from three to one has 

VERY MUCH diminished Intemperance." 

246. " Very little Intemperance during the last two years since a 

second and badly-conducted Public- House was shut up." 

247. " When once a Public- House is established, the proprietor moves 

Heaven (?) and Earth to make it pay, and, therefore, he be- 
comes an active agent, and a most powerful one, in the 
increase of intemperance. Nor is this all. Dancing and 
music are added to aid the brimming bowl, and fornication 
and adultery and murder walk hand-in-hand. With the 
drunkenness, which our Legislature winks at, our Legislatm'e 
neglects the greater matter and attends to the smaller." 

248. " The licence of one of these Public-Houses (only two in the 

parish) was suspended. The owner then obtained a beer 
licence; the house was closed at 10 for a year; disorder and 
drunkenness decreased. With the change to the Public- 
House we have a change for the worse — ^through the late hours.'' 

249. '^ Multiplying places of sale for intoxicating drinks always 

increases the amount of drinking." 

250. " Public-Houses now for the most part belong to the Brewer, 

whose usage it is to remove the tenant unless he consumes a 
certain number of barrels of beer per annum." 

251. "I can testify to the terrible temptation which a Public-House 

affords to young men, particularly on Saturday nights.'^ 

252. " A Publican in my district rents a small house at the rear of 

his own dwelling, which he sub-lets to Prostitutes for the 
purpose of increasing his trade ; and I have been told that 
drinking is carried on in this house at any hour on the 
Sunday, and after regular hours on other nights. Another 
publican also lets two houses to prostitutes." 

253. " As the sale of intoxicating drinks brings money to the 

revenue, unless some means can be found to remove this, their 
sale is indirectly encouraged by the State, and it is a notorious 
fact that where there are many Public-Houses there are more 
drunkards, because there are greater temptations to drink." 
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Testimony of Governors and Chaplains of Prisons, 

Prison 
Betnnis. 

254. " The numbers of Public-Houses almost uniformly corrupt the 

districts in which they are opened." 

255. " Lessen by all means the facilities for obtaining drink." 

256. " It is to me self-evident that the larger the number of Beer- 

Shops and Public- Houses licensed to sell drink the greater 
will be the amount of drinking. Drink is altogether different 
from groceries, butchers' meat, bread, shoes, clothes, &c., of 
which people use about the same quantity altogether irre- 
spective of the number of places opened for their sale. Ordi- 
nary trades require the tradesman's whole time and attention, 
and his living depends upon his trade. But in spirit-selling 
the case is different. It is so simple and easy an affair that 
a husband may set his wife agoing in that line while he is as 
usual pursuing his calling and earning his full wages. In 
this town, with about 6,000 inhabitants, we have upwards of 
50 Public-Houses, and the result is that a great many decent 
and sober people drink who would not drink were the con- 
veniences for doing so less numerous. And from decent 
occasional drinking they go on to tippling, and from tippling 
to shameless drunkenness." 

Testimony of Chief Constables and Superintendents of Police. 

PoUce 

Betorns. 

257. " Undoubtedly the spread of Intemperance increases with the 

number of Public- Houses or Drinking-Shops, which points 
necessarily to some very severe examination as to the wants 
of the neighbourhood requiring it before a PubHc-House or 
Drinking- Shop is licensed." 

258. " I consider that the large number of Public and Beer Houses 

is a great temptation to the young to contract habits of 
drunkenness, thereby losing that self-respect and industry so 
essential to success in life, and that they frequently meet with 
bad characters at these places, which causes them to forsake 
their homes and to form abandoned habits which too often 
lead to their ruin and degradation. Whenever you find a 
village without a Public or Beer-House you find peace and 
plenty, but with these places a low state of morality." 

259. " Undoubtedly the spread of Intemperance increases with the 

number of Public-Houses or drinking shops." 



Testimony of Superintendent of Asylum. 
260. "The needless multiplication of places for the sale of in- 
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toxicating liquors, which at present afford both temptations 
and facilities for drunkenness." 



Testimony of Governors of Workhouses, 

Workhonee 
Retorns. 

261. ^* The low Pablic-Houses and Gin-Palaces whic}i swarm in our 

streets are a great and eyer-recurring source of temptation to 
men and women, who hare only to see the fatal ' sign' to be 
drawn into those haunts of vice by a fascinating power they 
seem to have no spirit or strength to resist. We have one 
woman who has been convicted twenty-six or twentynseven 
times for drunkenness, and who has spent a great part of her 
time between the gaol and the workhouse." 

262. '< The attractions of Modem Public-Houses, in a great measure, 

neutralize the efforts of the clergy, by rendering more tempt- 
ing the spider's web, so to speak, prepared for the heedless 
flies of Society." 

263. " Total suppression of all retail Wine-Shops which have lately 

sprung up under Mr. Gladstone's Bill, as I have known them 
to be a great and crying evil in encouraging Intemperance 
and Prostitution on the sly." 

264. '' If I were asked what is most likely to promote drunkenness 

among the middle classes, I should have no hesitation in 
saying that the sale of wine and spirits by grocers and con- 
fectioners affords a most ready means, and one which the 
public has not been slow to avail themselves of. Many a 
female would feel a delicacy in going into a Public-House 
herself, and perhaps even in sending the gin-bottle too often; 
but a slip of paper and the grocer's porter relieves her from 
her embarrassment, and she is able, if so willed, to satisfy 
her cravings unnoticed by her neighbours and even by the 
members of the same household." 

265. " The present system of Licensing produces a large amount of 

drinking amongst women. Almost every Provision-Shop in 
this town has Beer or Wine Licences. Women get beer, 
and have it set down as food." 

265*.** It must be clear to every person, that, if the facilities for 
getting drink were not so great, poor people would not get so 
much of it. A poor man cannot go to and fro from his work on 
weekdays, or to a place of worship on a Sunday, without 
passing a Beer-Shop, for there is one almost in every lane or 
street. If a workshop is built, or a factory opened, one or 
more Beer- Shops are immediately stuck as close to it as they 
can get,«»fio that, if the man is not inclined to drink, it is 
hardly possible for him not to be drawn into these places some 
time." 
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SAMPLES OF THE DISPROPORTION OP PUBLIC- 
HOUSES, ETC. TO POPULATION. 
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266 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
275 
276 
277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
282 
283 
284 
285 



Population. 


Beer Shops. 


Pablic Houses. 


182 


4 





350 





1 


393 





4 


1,500 


5 


15 


1,916 


15 


8 


2,000 


14 


3 


2,000 


20 


12 


2,218 


9 


11 


2,618 


5 


13 


2,700 


3 


18 


4,163 


48 


20 


4,198 


24 


7 


4,441 


9 


34 


4,454 


27 


12 


4,500 


8 


21 


4,664 


16 


32 


6,000 


17 


27 


6,320 


12 


42 


6,643 


17 


41 


6,700 


39 


41 



ANOMALIES OF THE PRESENT LAW. 

Testimony of Clergy. 

Clergy 

Returns. 

286. '< The magistrates are sufficiently lax in granting licences. In 

addition to them the Beer-Shops spring up eyerywhere. So 
the evil enters by two distinct passages." 

287. " It appears to me that the law is, in itself, very lax, or that it 

is administered in a very lax way.*' 

o2 



36 ANOMALIES OF THE PRB8EHT LAW. 

Caeriry 
Ketornd. 

288. " Owing to the present system of granting licences for the sale 
of Beer, persons become occupiers of Beer-8hops whose 
characters will not bear strict investigation, likely to encourage 
bad characters in those houses and let them get drunk.*' 



Testimony of Recorders, 

tiecordm* 
Betnma. 

289. '^ The long existing unsatisfactory state of the law with respect 

to the licensing of Public-Houses — and more especially 
Beer-Houses — ^has recently elicited from courts of quarter 
session in many parts of England, and particularly in this 
county, a strongly expressed disapproval of the present 
system, and an almost unanimous opinion that the law on the 
subject requires early and material revision. ... I feel 
that some expression of my own opinions and views may not 
unreasonably be expected from me. I have used the term 
* present system,* but so far as relates to the granting of 
Public-House licences we have no system. . . . The want of 
certainty is a great evil in itself, and ought to be removed. 
There is an Act of Parliament certainly placing the power of 
granting such licences in the hands of the local magistrates, 
subject to an appeal to county quarter sessions. But no one 
can say authoritatively what the extent of this power is, or how 
far it is restricted." 

290. " I think the present monopoly of licences, which in all boroughs 

and in many counties is eitiier corruptly or capriciously dealt 
with by the Magistrates, is far worse than free and open per- 
mission to every respectable man to sell at his own discretion 
would be." 



Testimony hy Chief Constables and Superintendents of Police. 

Police 
Betarns. 

291. ** The hours for the sale of intoxicating liquors by Licensed 

Victuallers should be clearly defined." 

292. " One Public-House only here, and no Beer-Shop. It has always 

been a mystery how the licence was obtained, there was some- 
thing underhand about it." 

293. " The absurd laxity of the law; the penalty being only a 5s. 

finey is no punishment to the bettermost class." 

294. ** The present state of the law, and its mild administration by 

the Magistrate, is little or^no check upon Drunkenness, and 
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PoUoe 
Botnrns. 



the outrages or offences against decency resulting from it ; a 
fine of 5s. is a nothing, often paid hj the offender's com- 
panions. I hold thenf unmitigated nuisances." 

295. " The law is not strict enough." j 



p. 

I.— PAYING WAGES AT A PUBLIC-HOUSE. 

Testimony of Clergy. 

Clergy 
Betarnii. 

296. '* One great cause of Drunkenness among the colliers is the 

habit of paying their wages at a Public-House." 

297. "If the heads of large Firms would only avoid paying their men 

at Public- Houses, and act with becoming severity towards old 
and depraved hands who decoy youth into habits of drinking, 
much might be done in the suppression of this national evil, 
which is beggaring all classes of people." 

298. " One frightful cause of Drunkenness is the practice, at large 

works, of paying the upper hands in one large sum for them- 
selves and their under- hands; this often necessitates their 
recourse to a Public-House to change gold or a note. In 
many collieries the " butties," or chartermasters, often keep 
Public-houses or Beer-Shops. The influence is obvious— a 
sober man finds it difficult to maintain his ground." 

Testimony of Workhouse Chaplain. 

299. '^ One source of Intemperance in this neighbourhood arises from 

the Farmers paying their labourers' wages so late on Saturday 
evenings ; these poor people in consequence have to go to 
the markets at a very late hour, and, probably being fatigued 
by a hard day's work, call at the Public-House for refresh* 
ment, and too often are allured into intoxication.' 

II.— PART-PAYMENT OP WAGES IN DBINK. 

Testimony of Clergy, 

Clergy 
Retuma. 

300. " In this district the unfortunate practice prevails, with regard 

to agricultural labourers, that they are paid by so much money 
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with 80 much cider per day, both men and boys, and in harvest 
they get cider cul libitum. This produces a natural craving 
after this kind of drink, and produces a great deal of inebriety. 
The only remedy I can think of is, to do away with the custom 
of paying the labourers partly in drink, and give them full 
wages in money." 

301. " The custom of giving beer away at festivals and the rewarding 

Ringers with beer are among the causes of Intemperance." 

302. " Intemperance might be completely extinguished by the Farmers 

resolutely discouraging the practice of supplying the men with 
beer, or by giving them an equivalent in money." 

303. " I have no doubt Intemperance is increased greatly by the fact 

of this being a cider district, and a portion of ^e labourers' 
weekly wages (to the extent of Is.) being usually paid in 
cider. They are thus habituated to strong drink from an early 
age, and acquire a fondness for it which too often leads to 
excess." 

304. '' The first remedy seems to be a change in the system of wages. 

A man who now receives 9s. a week and his drink would 
do better in all ways with 125. a-week and no drink. The 
men are not averse to the change ; but, until Farmers see that 
it will pay them better to have intelligent workmen, and to 
grow beef and mutton instead of apples, little can be done. 
The more the question is discussed, the better for employers 
and employed." 

805. " Prohibit the allowance of cider to the labourer and require the 
payment of wages to be made wholly in money, whereby the 
labourers* wives and children would most certainly gain a 
larger share in the wages of the head of the family than at 
present," 

306. " One of my Farmers gives his men a portion of ground for pota- 

toes, instead of beer." 

307. " The unfortunate practice of the Farmers paying for every trifling 

service by beer, also making an allowance of beer as part wages 
in harvest, &c., I consider the chief source of the evil of 
Intemperance." 

308. " At harvest time the Farmers give almost an unlimited quantity 

of cider to their labourers." 

309. " The Farmers give away cider far too liberally." 

810. " My opinion is that one cause of Intemperance is the quantity 
of cider allowed as a rule by almost all employers. A man's 
ordinary allowance is from three quarts to a gallon, and a boy's 
(often of ten or twelve years old) two quarts. In hay time 
and harvest the allowance is greatly increased," 
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811. ** The more than probable cause of Intempprance is to be found 
in the part payment of labourers' wages in drink.*' 

312. " The allowance of beer and cider to men by Masters as part of 

wages, amounting to five or six gallons to e^h man in 
harvest." 

313. "In this county I imagine the facility of getting cider, and also 

the custom of paying the labourers partly in cider, is one of 
the chief causes of Intemperance ; and I know of no counter- 
action except that the labourers should be paid entirely in 
money.'* 

314. " 1 believe that a good deal of the habitual Intemperance, and 

most of the occasional, would die away in time if the Farmers 
could be constrained by law or moral suasion to give the cider 
worth in money to their labourers." 

315. ^' Boys of ten years of age get a pint of cider as part of their 

wages." 

316. " The most evil custom of giving cider as wages." " Moy^ of 

eleven years of age are given a quart of cider a day as part 
wages." 

817. ** The Farmers give large quantities of drink in harvest ; some- 
times nearly two gallons of cider a-day per man." 

318. *' The allowance of cider to a labourer at harvest time is two 
gallons and a half a-day, and the result is that the state of 
semi-intoxication thus induced becomes habitual." 

819, " The fact of Masters paying part of the wages in drink (cider) 

tends largely to the spread of the vice (Intemperance). The 
general rate of wages is 2fi. per acre, and something fabulous 
in the matter of drink." 

820. '^ I think there can be no doubt, that, as long as cider is made a 

part of the wages of the labourer, drunkenness will continue. 
It is now an inducement for the labourer to drink because 
the amount of drink is not limited — varying according to 
weather, week, or season. Men are always trying to get more 
than the usual allowance ; if it is refused they sulk; if given, 
they get drunk ; thus the Farmer, as long as he pays in drink, 
is in a dilemma." 

321. ** If the Farmers resolutely discouraged the practice of supplying 

the men with beer, and gave them money, the vice might be 
extinguished." 

322. *' The custom of paying wages at the end of the week aggravates 

the evil." 

328. " Wages paid on Friday or Monday a great preventative of 
drunkenness." 

324. " The Fanners have adopted a wise plan of paying the labourers 
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on Friday evenings. Then the temptation of meeting on a 
Saturday nighty when they have received their week's pay, is 
removed." 

S25. '* I would recommend the payment of the wages of unsteady men 
to their wives.'* 



Testimontf of Coroner. 

CoTODflr^ 
TestiBiony. 

826. '^ The practice which prevails at harvest of giving labourers a 
quantity of drink as an inducement to greater exertion, is 
very much to be deprecated. Labourers, naturally enough, 
think if their Masters will furnish them with a quantity of 
drink for their purpose they may exceed now and then on 
their own account." 



Testimony of a Landowner, 

LandowiMr'f 
TeidmoiDy. 

326*. '^ In the Summer of 1867 we had to make hay off a large 
meadow of 30 acres. Not having enough men or labourers 
to do the mowing, we gave the job to some itinerant hay- 
makers who went about on their own account. They con- 
sisted of a man and his wife, two brothers, and an uncle, 
quite a little family party. We went to inspect progress 
about one o'clock, and found in the comer of the field a fire 
of sticks, on the top of which was a kettle. They were 
just about to make tea, and assured us that they worked 
better and felt better because they took no beer or other 
stimulant when at work. They did their work very well and 
were most quiet people, not in the least educated ; I doubt 
if they had ever heard of a Temperance movement ; they 
only acted practically to the best of their abilities, using 
that food and drink which enabled them to make the 
most of their strength, and get through most work in the 
shortest time." 



Testimony of Governors of Workhouses, 

Workhoiue 
Rctunis* 

327. " This is an apple-growing locality — immense quantities of cider 
produced. The Farmers pay very low wages, but indulge their 
labourers throughout the summer with an unlimited supply of 
cider — some of them swallowing as much as three or four 
gallons a-day. To this system may be attributed the great 
number of cases of dropsy, rheumatic affections, and more cases 
of lunacy than can be found in any other county with the 
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same popnlation ; and it is chiefly with cases of this descrip* 
tion that oar workhouse is crammed. The house is built to 
accommodate 96 inmates; we have at the present time 112-^ 
sixteen aboYe the limit. The excess is in the old men, not 
entirely past work, but who being without homes take refuge 
during the winter months. As the season advances they take 
shelter again with the Farmers for food and cider, until after 
harvest^ and then return for refuge during the winter. After 
many years' experience in my present position, I cannot but 
feel convinced that cider is the curse of the county. The 
labourers should be paid in cash instead of cider." 

Extract from the Rules and Regulations of the Alvechurch BeH-ringers. 

828. " That no kind of beer, wine or spirits, or smoking be allowed 
in the Belfry, under penalty of instant dismissal, and that any 
Kinger using profane or improper language there, forfeit 3rf. 
for the first, 6 J. for the second offence, and be dismissed if 
he further persist; and that any Einger introducing a stranger 
into the Belfry be personally responsible for his conduct." 



Clergy 
Betorns. 



G. 

MEETING OP CLUBS AT PUBLIC-HOUSES. 

Testimony of Clergy. 



329. " The Club or Friendly Society induces a great deal of drunken- 



ness." 



330. " The wholesale Club Meetiug — a regular Saturnalia. It seems 

considered right then to get drunk." 

331. " The Club Feasts lead to a large amount of Intemperance." 

332. " The barbarous customs attached to the Public-House Club. 

333. " The Parish Club, whose Whitsuntide revel is little else than a 

Saturnalia." 

334. " No Public-House or Beer-Shop. The parish is decidedly a 

temperate one. Habitual drunkenness I do not know of. 
Occasional, as on club night, when they meet at a Public- 
House in an adjoining parish, or during harvest." 

335. " Intemperance begins at 15 or 16 years of age— the temptation 

commences at the time of their admission to the club. I do 
not hesitate to say that the Annual Club Feast teaches many 
to drinky and confirms them in drunkenness." 
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^36. << The practice of Benefit Societies and Friendly Olubs meeting 
at PubliC'Houses and charging each member for drink is a 
cause of much mischief." 

887. ^' Intemperance begins when the young men join the Sick 

Benefit Club/' 

888, <' The Clubs making their payments at Public-Houses, and obliging 

the members too often to spend a certain amount in liquor." 

839. '^ One of the counteractioQS most useful in this neighbourhood is 

the Wilts Friendly Society, of which the members do not meet 
at the Public-House." 

840. '^ Intemperance begins with the junior members of the Club pro- 

bably at the age of sixteen." 

841. " The Intemperance is chiefly at Whitsuntide, when the Club 

meets." 

842. '' If I may add my experience with regard to the probable cause 

of the vice of Intemperance, I should say that a fertile source 
of it in rural populations are Clubs. Not only is this drunken- 
ness to a great extent at their annual festivals, but very per- 
nicious at their occasional meetings for the settlement of their 
business. I am happy to say that there is no Club in my 
parish. I am also happy to say that there are no such things 
as Tithe dinners." 

848. '' The establishment of a Friendly Society in 1854, not held at a 
Public-House, has produced good moral effects." 

844. *' Whenever excess occurs it is owing to the more general 

assembling of the village labourers on Saturday evenings. 
Quarterly Club Meetings are held on Saturday evenings, and 
these meetings are attended sometimes with excess." 

845. << Much Drunkenness is produced in this neighbourhood by the 

obliging of members of break-up Clubs to spend a certain sum 
on beer on the monthly nights of payment at the village inn." 

846. " On Club days I have found that when once the practice of giving 

beer is broken through by substituting tea, coffee, or contribu- 
tion in money, there is less difficulty in diminishing Intem- 
perance. So too a Kingers' Club with rules prohibiting 
drinking customs works well." 

847. " I have no doubt that much good might be done as regards 

Intemperance in such a parish as mine by getting the Clubs 
out of the hands of the publican." 

848. " Hl-regulated so-called Benefit Clubs or Societies held at Public- 

Houses have been a snare and delusion ; disappoint^lent and 
the workhouse has often been the result. I believe that nine 
out of ten of our aged inmates are in this case. I should 
strongly recommend a greater interest on the part of the 
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upper classes (and it may be of Boards of Guardians), by con- 
tributing in purse or person to sound Benefit Societies, and 
placing them within the reach of the lower classes." 

349. " In the cause of sobriety I would certainly deprecate all Pub- 

lic-House Clubs ; such associations are detrimental to the 
poor." 

350. " In the cause of sobriety I would earnestly deprecate Public- 

House clubs." 

351. " I myself, as the clergyman of the parish of 600, conducted the 

annual feast of a large Friendly Society for fourteen years, 
providing a good substantial meal, and inducing the members 
to separate perfectly sober and satisfied at about seyen 
o'clock p.m. in the month of May." 

852. '^ We have neither Public-House or Beer-Shop in this parish. 
Habitual Intemperance is unknown ; but once a year, at 
Whitsuntide, when the men attend their club at a Public- 
House in the neighbouring village, some few instances of 
drunkenness occur." 

Testimony of Recorder, 

Recorder's 
Return. 

353. " I have my misgivings about Benefit Clubs." 



Asylum 
Return. 



Testimony of Superintendent of Asylum, 



354. " It is to be feared that the practice of holding the lodges of the 

various Benefit Societies at Public-Houses will be very pre- 
judicial by introducing many, and especially young members 
of those otherwise praiseworthy associations, into useless 
temptation to indulge in intoxicating beverages.' 

Testimony of Governor of Workhouse. 

Workhouse 
Return. 

355. " Most children in workhouses either belong to married people 

whose Intemperance caused them to seek parish relief, or 
children whose mothers, once respectable servants, attended 
one of those great rural curses, a village Club Feast, and have 
taken enough strong drink to raise their animal passions and 
deaden their intellectual faculties, thus being an easy prey to 
the licentious ; thus, I think, they and their offspring may 
be fairly charged to the account of John Barleycorn. I could 
write for a month on the subject." 

355*. " Ill-regulated so-called Benefit Societies held at Public-Houses 
have been a snare and delusion ; disappointment and the 
Workhouse have often been the result. I believe that 9 out 
of 10 of our aged inmates are in this case," 
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H. 

STATUTES. MOPS, &c. 

856. The following extracts are taken from a paper read before the Na- 
tional Association for the Promotion of Social Science, at their 
second Annual Meeting, Liverpool, 1868, by the Bey. Nash 
Stephenson, M.A., Vicar of Bromjard, Educational Secretary of 
the Association, — and are given here by his permission. 

^ As one leading object of this influential Association is to hold up 
to publicity the existence of Social Evils, and at the same time to guide 
the public mind to the best practical means of promoting their prevefi- 
tion and suppression, I take the occasion of this present meeting to 
draw the attention of the landed interest of this country, or, rather I 
should say, of the community at large, to a deep-rooted and wide- 
spread evil that is ever undermining the morality of our agricultural 
servants, and is highly detrimental to the interests of those whom they 
serve. 

<< The custom to which I allude is that of hiring farm servants at 
Statutes or Fairs ; a custom which exists to a very considerable extent 
in England, and obtains also in Scotland and Wales. 

^' As the nature and character of these fairs, and their concomitant 
evils, may not be known to many whom I address, it will be needful 
that I first attempt a description of what invariably takes place on these 
occasions. 

'^ It would be well were the legitimate and ostensible objects of the 
Statutes the only inducements that draw persons thither. But, for the 
sake of the rioting and drunkenness that ensue, to this spot likewise 
are drawn the idle, the profligate, and the abandoned of the surround- 
ing district ; and, for the purpose of plying their nefarious trades, 
thither also assemble the professional thieves and prostitu,tes of the 
neighbouring towns. In dealing with a subject that vitally aflects the 
temporal and eternal interests of thousands of our rising generation it 
would be cruelty and sin to conceal the truth, or gloss it over, through 
feelings of false and misplaced modesty. If the evil is to be cured, the 
disease must first be probed to the bottom, and the most rotten parts 
must be exposed and brought to light. It is a fact that I will substan- 
tiate, that in many cases the employers of female servants are known to 
look for something besides strength of limb and aptitude for work, and 
to make their selection from the assembled females with a view to the 
gratification of their own unhallowed desires. For even worse purposes 
procuresses attend these meetings, and wile to their lodgings the heed- 
less, simple country girl, and eventually induce her to become a child 
of hell like themselves. 

'' When the business of the day has drawn to a close, the pleasures 
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of the evening commence. The inexperienced lad and lass, with the 
fruits of their last year's labours in their pockets, are naturally led for 
the purpose of refreshment to the neighbouring Public-House. The 
place is filled to suffocation with visitors — all in the hey-day of youth 
— most without moral control, and all without the control of masters, 
or betters, or parents, or elders in life. To the stupefying effects of 
tobacco are added the intoxicating consequences of deleterious beer and 
spirits, and the maddening results of dancing and music. Each female 
selects her male companion for the evening, whose duty it is to see her 
to her distant home at the close of the amusements in the darkness of 
the night. Decency forbids me from entering into further details, and 
I cannot picture to you the proceedings of the night to its close. The 
very devils in hell would delight and be satisfied with the orgies and 
revels that follow. The ordinary restraints of the lowest dregs of 
society are scarcely observed ; and in the nineteenth century, and in 
civilised, enlightened. Christian England, scenes of iniquity may be 
^witnessed that would defile and degrade the most debased of the 
heathen nations of the earth. 

'^ These are startling and sweeping assertions to make, and such as 
should not be made unless they can be supported by the testimony of 
many and unimpeachable witnesses. Unhappily the evidence that can 
be adduced is too abundant and too conclusive. In an interesting 
Tract on this subject, by the Rev. G. J. Chester, are appended com- 
munications from Superintendents of Police in the counties of York and 
Durham, all denouncing these Statute Fairs in the strongest terms as 
the fruitful source of drunkenness and immorality. But the evil is 
really so wide-spread and acknowledged that I know not whether I am 
justified in detaining you by proving facts within the personal know- 
ledge of most who hear me. With a view, however, of placing facts 
upon record, I will briefly trouble you with extracts of letters that I 
have received from the heads of police in my own neighbourhood — the 
counties of Warwick and Worcester." 

357. " I believe Statute Fairs to be one of the greatest evils in existence. 
I have seen married and single conducting themselves with the greatest 
impropriety, and young girls, or rather children, stopping all night, 
dancing and drinking, and allowing most indecent liberties to be taken 
with them. Indeed I have upon several occasions heard cases of affilia- 
tion before the magistrates, when young girls have dated their ruin 
from the Statute Fairs." — Mr. Humphries^ Superintendent of Police^ 
Ktng^s Heathy after sixteen yeara^ experience, 

358. " I consider Statutes a great curse to society, for they are the resort 
of thieves, prostitutes, and sharpers. In several instances I have known 
young men who in the morning have received their yearly wages, have 
gone to the Statutes and been robbed or cheated of the whole of their 
earnings, leaving them nothing to pay their bills with, or take to their 
friends. This has caused them to run away and connect themselves 
with bad company, and eventually become thieves themselves. Young 
women again stay late at the Public-Houses, become elated with drink, 
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and hence a great deal of immorality on the road home. The abolition 
of these Statutes will be a benefit to society." — Mr. Wild, Super- 
intendent of Police, Solihull, after seventeen years'^ experience. 

359. "I have had every opportunity of witnessing the demoralising 
effects of the Statute Fairs in this neighbourhood, and have always consi- 
dered the system bad in itself, as encouraging drunkenness and other 
crimes, and tending to the utter ruin of great numbers of the youth of 
both sexes. I consider the entire abolition of these Fairs would be 
attended with the happiest results." — Mr. Harris, Inspector of Police, 
Henley -in^Arden, after twelve years' experience, 

360. " I have caused inquiries to be made throughout the county with 
reference to Statutes held for the hiring of servants, and am informed 
by the officers that they are unanimously of opinion that they are pro* 
ductive of a great amount of crime, drunkenness, and debauchery. 
On female servants they have a most baneful effect ; many cases of 
bastardy having come under the notice of the police, which have re- 
sulted from improper intimacies at or returning from Statutes. I also 
would remark that in a pecuniary point of view it would be a great 
blessing to servants were Statutes altogether discontinued. Not only 
do they spend a great amount in drink, but it is usual for thieves, 
pickpockets, &c., to congregate upon such occasions ; and, by means of 
sham-fights or otherwise, take advantage of and abstract money, 
watches, &c., from the pockets of unsuspecting servants." — Mr, JameB 
Isaac, Chief Constable of Warwickshire, fj-c. 

361. ^' The Statutes or Mops, as they are here called, for hiring farm 
servants are held in St. John's, a suburb of Worcester. The men 
stand in rows, and the farmers walk up and down the rows to pick out 
those whom they think will suit. They then draw off to a Public- 
House to make the agreement. The girls stand in rows like the men 
to be sorted out by those who want them for female servants. Gren- 
tlemen and others sometimes attend there to pick out the most healthy 
and good-looking girls there to suit their own purposes. One instance 
in particular I was a witness of. I saw a publican, whom I knew, pick 
out a fine healthy-looking girl, and said to him, ' You do not want such 
a girl as that.* He replied, * My wife has left me.* The remainder of 
his reply may be inferred from the result. In a short time the girl 
left his house in trouble and disgrace. 

" After the Mop is over, drinking, cursing, swearing and fighting 
are carried on to a shocking extent, and I have been many times called 
to quell the disturbances. When night comes on there is scarcely a 
place in St. John's in which couples are not to be seen elated with 
drink. In many cases the females are easily taken advantage of. I 
have known young women entrapped by procuresses, and have often, 
been employed by their distracted friends to find and restore them. 
But when they have once been tainted they often break out again. 
Mops are calculated to bring trouble and misery without producing 
the least benefit to society." — Mr. Chipp, Superintendent of Police^ 
Worcester, after twenty years' experience. 
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362. The following quotation from a letter from the Right Honourable 
Lord Leighy Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Warwick, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Stephenson, may suitably close these extracts : 

" Masters and servants will always be heard complaining, so long as 
they make their engagements at Statute Fairs, nor will they command 
the smallest sympathy from me so long as the master chooses his ser- 
vant in the way in which he would choose a brute beast for farm 
purposes, and while the servants are content to sell themselves upon 
the same terms. But this is by no means the only reason why I wish 
to see these discredits to our county discontinued. The revolting 
appearance and openly impudent conduct of the young men and 
women, whom I have met returning home after Statute Fairs, have 
disgusted me in the highest degree, and when I met them at a tolerably 
early hour, and knew that they were only the forerunners of many, 
who would be returning home in a more degraded condition still, and 
still later, I deeply regretted to think what the consequences must be 
to the morals and manners of the youth of our county. 

'^ In the name of the rising generation, I beg you, my dear sir, to do 
what you can to call public attention to the evils of these fairs. I 
would, for my part, implore masters and mistresses not to attend them, 
nor to hire servants at them, and boys and girls, as they value their 
health and morals, to shun them." 



Testimony of Clergy. 

Cietgf 
Retariu. 

063. " We shall not offer any real check to the training of our young 
people in drinking-house habits until we get rid of the Hiring 
Fair and Statute Fairs — they offer special temptations to the 
young. Get rid of the Hiring Fair system by substituting a 
more civilized method by means of register offices, where 
farmers may meet with servants, and servants with situations, 
without being compelled to go to the Annual Fair.*' 

364. ^' Two Fair days, always attended with Drunkenness among the 
strangers and certain residents who are occasional Drunk'- 
ards." 

865. " The increase of Fairs has led to intemperance, especially 

Hiring Fairs. Abolish Hiring Fairs, which are much disliked 
by the masters, and lead to much waste of money and profli* 
gacy among the servants.** 

866. " The great curse of this place is a Mop or Statute Pair, which 

is held for a day everv October, attracting the worst charac* 
ters of the neighbournood. A great deal of money is spent 
in drink on these occasions, and a great many cases of intoxi^ 
cation with its attendant offences presents themselves.** 
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867. " Also the curse of Mops or Hiring Fairs held twice a year in 
the town. At these fairs lads and girls are, I am convinced, 
ruined for life." 



Testimony of Governors of Workhouses, 

Workhoufle 
Roturnst 

368. " Of the young women who come to live in the Workhouse here, 
many date their downfall from the Statutes, where Drunken- 
ness is very prevalent," 

869. " The hiring now conducted at Statute Fairs, at which the first 
step in vice of various kinds is often taken, should be stopped 
or regulated by legislative enactments.** 

370. "Abolition of Mops or Fairs for hiring, and the substitution 
of a Eegistry Office for servants." 



I. 

BILLETING SOLDIERS AND MILITIA AT PUBLIC- 

HOUSES, &c. 

871. The following testimony is supplied by Sir Charles G. Trevelyan, 
K.C.B., and appears with his permission. 
" The real position of the question cannot be understood unless we 
open our eyes to the true character of the recruiting system. The re- 
cruiting of the Army is conducted entirely in Public-Houses, to which 
the recruits are inveigled by ' bringers,' who are Crimps of the worst 
description, touting about in all the lowest haunts of a town. The re- 
cruits are habitually plied with drink, and they are generally under the 
influence of liquor when they enlist. They are also deceived by false 
expectations as to the amount of their remuneration, and are induced 
to make false representations as to their age, married state, &c. The 
recruiters are paid by head-money, and they have therefore a personal 
interest in these objectionable practices. As soon as the recruits re- 
ceive the bounty-money, their comrades get round them, and it is 
drunk away ; so that the man not only gets drunk himself, but makes 
the men of his company drunk too, unless he keeps the money to 
enable him to desert, with a view of getting another bounty elsewhere. 
The recruiting sergeants, being lodged in the lowest houses in a town, 
where they meet only the lowest characters, become depraved ; and 
even good non-commissioned officers, after having been employed on 
recruiting service, frequently return to their regiments dissipated in 
habits and appearance, and greatly in debt. . . • The head-money 
paid to recruiters is the immediate stimulus to the tippling and 
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swindling of the recruiting system. ... Of course it is extremely 
difficult to keep together an army which has been got together by such 
an utterly immoral system of recruiting. . . . Why, in this case 
only do we steel our hearts against the commonest humanity, and shut 
our eyes to the most obvious dictates of morality ? 

" While we pick out of the streets persons for whom we are not 
specially responsible, to reclaim them in Beformatories and Peniten- 
tiaries, we are ourselves, through our paid agents, corrupting our own 
young soldiers, who have the most affecting claims upon us fbr protec- 
tion and help. Even our army reformers, who have done so much for 
the soldier after he is enlisted, avert their eyes from the flagrant scandals 
of the recruiting system. Whence this gross inconsistency, this strange 
anachronism ? 

" Our recruiting system, and the penal system by which it is sup- 
ported, effectually exclude from our army all but the lowest stratum 
and the lowest class. Even respectable working men refrain from 
enlisting. The recruits are the waifs and the strays of society. The 
Commission has remarked upon their extreme youth. They are, to a 
great extent, boys who have got into trouble and been kidnapped by 
the recruiters. 

*' Further improvements will now, no doubt, be made in the condi- 
tion of the soldier as recommended by the recruitintr Commission ; but 
the changes are so indispensable, that, although they have not been 
recommended, public opinion will surely insist upon them as soon 
as the evidence appended to the Report has been sufficiently con- 
sidered. One is, that Eecruiting should be dissociated from drunken- 
ness by providing proper places in each district where the recruits may 
be received until they can be forwarded to the depdt battalions .... 
A reference to the evidence indexed under ' Public-Houses ' and 
* rendezvous ' will show how open we are to the reproach of tainting 
our soldiers at the outset of their career, and with that vice which is 
the cause of most of the crimes in the army, and of the flogging, brand- 
ing, and other punishments which too oflen complete their demorali- 
sation." — The Purchase System in the British Army. 

372. <' Serjeant Kite, all ribands and lies, will, I hope, soon become a 
tradition like the Racoleurs ; but, meanwhile, he is daily working 
among us, corrupting our youth, and fixing in our army that habit of 
intoxication which is the bane of the people of these islands.'* — Letter 
to the Editor of " The Times," on Military Prisons, 

373. ^' The practice of billeting the militia upon the Public-Houses^ 
which is very objectionable on moral as well as on military grounds,* 
should be brought to a final close and proper militia barracks 
should be provided in every county."— The British Army, by 8ir 
Charles 6. Treveltan, K.C.B. 



* '* The billeting system in militia regiments which prevails during the period of 
training offers peculiar temptations to young men, and tends to create objections on 
the part of parents to their sons joining the force/'— >Libut.-Col. Bhadburt. 

D 
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J. 

ADULTERATION OF LIQUORS. 
Testimony of Clergy, 

Qtorgy 

RetamB. 

374. " Very Kttle pure beer/' 

375. '^ It ia suggested that one cause of Intemperance is the absence 

of legislatiYe enactments to prevent the adulteration of beer. 
Give power at any time to an officer of health to tost itb 
purity." 

376. '^ If it were better in quality (not drugged) less would probably 

be drunk." 

877. " Beer adulterated." 

878* " I am inclined to think that the principal cause which leads to 
Intemperance is the drugged liquor supplied from the Public- 
Houses." 

379. ^< The beer is of a yery different quality from home-made, and 

its wholesomeness may be much questioned*" 

380. '' The monopoly of the Brewers is very injurious ; the ale is 

bad, and probably drugged." 

881^ ** Beer supplied from a brewery, and doubtless much adulterated 
by chemicals." 

382. ^* Combined with the means used by Publicans to excite men to 
gamble and spend their money on drink, is the salting of 
ale, which increases thirst." 

888. " There is no doubt that much of the liquor sold at Public- 
Houses and Beer- Shops is adulterated, and often injuriously. 
The worst kind is a cheap liquor p(]|)ularly called ' clink.' *^ 

384. '' Men are made drunk not so much by malt liquor, but by the 

stupefying ingredients which defile it." 

385. '^ Public-House beer is generally adulterated with deleterious 

ingredients." 

386. '^ There should be heayy fines for adulteration of beer, &c." 

887« " We suspect a good deal of drugging. My reason for saying 
this is, that, whereas drink used to make men sleepy, it now 
makes them fierce." 

886. " The liorrible beer, that is drugged to excite greater thirst, and 
so increase consumption." 

389. '' The beer is much adulterated.*' 

390. '' The beer sold at tbe Public-House is called bad." 

39L '* Tobacco is used in large quantities. Tbe intoxicating ingre- 
diMitB of the beer eonMmidd by the poor man most 
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prejudicial. A great deal of drunkenness caused by such 
adulteration." 

392. ^< Both ale and cider shamefully adulterated by the publicans.'* 
898. " No doubt drugs are put into the beer.*' 

394. " Very bad in some cases. I found myself a large quantity of 

tobacco in the bottom of an old beer cask, bought second- 
hand as a water-cask for my garden." 

395. " It is said that salt and such like properties (and I believe it) 

are mixed to make the poor fellows thirsty." 

396. "There is reason to believe that drugging is used to some 

extent to increase the intoxicating property of the drink.'* 

397. " Brewers' beer seems to have an intoxicating property which 

does not belong to home-brewed beer/' 

398. '^ I attribute the prevalence of drunkenness (among other 

things) to the known adulteration of the drink with dele- 
terious and intoxicating ingredients, such as coculus 
indicus, &c. &c." 

399. " The beer is abominably adulterated." 

400. " The Public-House beer is generally very bad.'* 

401. " No doubt the drugs, &c. used in the manufacture of the ale 

increase intoxication greatly." 

402. " Drink no doubt is drugged to make the men more thirsty.** 

403. " The beer of the Public-Houses and Beer-Houses very inju- 

rious to the health ; very many persons in the parish cannot 
drink it without suffering in the head from its noxious 
adulteration." 

404. << I believe the Public-House beer is largely adulterated. It 

excites thirst, a^d so leads men to drink." 

405. " The beer is often adulterated. The spirits, too, are bad and 



coarse." 



406. '' There is reason to believe that every barrel of beer is drugged 

more or less." 

407. " They mix drugs in the beer which is sold.** 

408. '' I think that the worst cause of drunkenness is the adultera- 

tion of drink." 

409. ** The beer seems, by some chemical ingredients, to create an 

insatiable thirst." 

410. ** No doubt the beer sold at the Public-House is adulterated, 

and very deleterious." 

411. *^ Drugs infused into the drinks beyond all doubt." 

412. ^ Beer is supposed to be drugged to make men thirsty, and no 

doubt the health is undermined by it." 

d2 
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413. "It is generally thought that the Public-House beer is 

dragged." 

414. " Some of the beer sold, being impure, encourages thirst.*' 

415. ** Intoxication arises most frequently from certain drags intro- 

duced into the beer by the retailers.*' 

416. " I believe that salt and other materials to create thirst are 

frequently used in the beer sold." 

417. " Bad beer, thirst giving ; so bad that I would not drink a 

glass of it for a crown," 

418. " The ingredients put into the drink encourage thirst." 

419. " I believe that the beer at all the houses is more or less 

dragged to excite thirst." 

420. " The medical officer of this parish thinks that the frequent 

adulteration of beer, &c. has a most pernicious effect." 

421. " No doubt there are properties in the drinks which produce 

rapid intoxication. The drunkards themselves believe it, 
and complain of it, though, strange to say, are not debarred 
thereby." 

422. " Men sometimes say that beer makes them thirsty rather than 

slakes thirst. My opinion is that much of the beer is mixed 
with matter other than malt and hops." 

4^3. " The Publicans adulterate fearfully. All sorts of filth, such as 
horseflesh and tobacco, found at the bottom of the barrels 
when returned to the brewery." 

424. " Drags are used in the manufacture of beer." 

425. ^' Adulterated ; the bad quality of the beer promotes thirst 

instead of allaying it.'* 

426. '^ It is supposed that deleterious chemicals are used ; a man can 

get drank or stupid for four pence." 

427. '^ Much of the drink is no doub( medicated so as to produce 

thirst, and in many cases, probably, speedy stupefaction." 

428. '' Salt, coculus indicus, and tobacco are used." 

429. '' The adulterations of beer and gin produce drunkenness by 

exciting thirst." 

430. " Very much owing to the salt which I believe to be largely 

put into the Public-House ale, and other adulterations which 
convert ale into a self-promotive cause of Intemperance." 

431. '^ Beer is usually adulterated in various ways ; one way is by 

suspending some tobacco by a string from the bung." 

482. '^ The beer is drenched with salt and dragged with coculus 
indicus.'* 
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433. '' Drags of some kind are used, it would appear, from the 

effects of the beer." 

434. ^' Unadulterated liquors are not to be found in Public-Houses 

or Beer-Houses. Even the poor complain of this.*' 

435. ^' The beer sold is yery bad, and is adulterated." 

436. ^' The yile mixtures sold instead of genuine beer." 



Testimony of Coroners and Becorder, 

Conmen'. 
Returns. 

437. '' In my opinion much of the Intemperance arises from the 

adulteration of the beer and spirits; and so do most of the 
evils resulting, as the articles madden and produce a craving 
for more. A heavy penalty should be enforced upon any one 
adulterating beer or spirits." 

438. '^ As a general rule the lower orders get intoxicated much more 

frequently, easily, cheaply, and rapidly than they did in my 
early time ; and I cannot but think that the impurity of the 
beer now too generally retailed has much to do with this, as 
well as with the great increase of insanity among the lower 
orders in country villages." 

Recorder's. 
Retnm. 

439. '^ Gould greater restraint be placed on the sale of adulterated 

liquors, much, no doubt, might be done to abate the evil ; for 
much insobriety in England, especially amongst the very 
poor, results from the villainous compounds sold at Public- 
Houses, I believe." 



K 
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440. '' I have no doubt that the police are demoralized by the Pabli* 

cans. I have noticed that a new policeman is very sharp for 
the first few weeks with Public-Houses, but after that he lets 
them alone. I believe they are bribed in one way or the 
other, and thus shut their eyes to a great deal.'* 

441. ^' The Inspector of Police in the town informs me that the liquor 

traffic is a great temptation to the police force. Drink is 
offered to the officers generally.** 
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442. << Police, it is to be feared, do little but in cases of open ^olence 
or riot, when they show themselves or lose their places." 

448. '^ The Publicans in too many cases bny oyer the Police, who are 
afterwards afraid to inform against them." 

444. " No doubt they are all the more citil for getting a glass occa- 

sionally," 

445. " There is no doubt that the late Ale-House is an almost uncon- 

querable snare to the weaiy policeman." 

446. ^' Police connire at much that is wrong. If for a while they 

stand firm against the temptation of haying drink forced upon 
them by PubUcans and tipplers, they usually get into drinking 
ways at last. Several policemen have been appointed to 
this parish in thel3 years of my ministry ; nearly all have been 
sent away through the influence of drink directly or indirectly, 
and several of them dismissed from the force in conse- 
quence." 

447. *^ The whole of the evils are systematically winked at by the 

Police, as they say they bad better not be always interfering." 

448. ^* My opinion is, that the Police are completely hoodwinked by 

tilie Publican, and that it is only when the latter refuse black 
mail and get too outrageous that we have convictions. Police 
should not be left too loug on one beat. If Inspectors of 
Police specially appointed had the peculiar superintendence of 
Public-Houses in a large district it might be well." 

449. '' The Police are unnecessarily corrupted by the liquor-sellers. 

They are sometimes made <frunk on their beat by Publicans." 

450. *' There have been instances where traps have been laid for them, 

and the beer, I believe, drugged." 

451. " It is extremely difficult to make the Police do their duty in 

seeing that Public-Houses are not open at illegal hours ; in 
fact, they do not and will not do it." 

452. '' I recommend that the Commissioners should give the preference 

in their selection to total abstainers.** 

458. " Spasmodically active." 

454. " My impression is- that the Police are often influenced by the 
Publicans. Police give notice when Publicans are watched.** 

466. '< There is good ground for the suspicion that the Police are 
often bought." 

456. '^ I am told that three policemen on this beat have, within a 

month, been dismissed for drunkenness. I saw one drunk 
myself." 

457. '* In many of the large towns, the Brewers occupy high positions 

in the Council, and, as the Publicans are generally protected 
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Clergy 
Betarns. 



by the Brewer, the Police find a difficulty in proceeding 
against them for encouraging drunkenness, &c." 

458. " Nothing can be worse than its effects on the Police ; they are 

bribed by beer not to report the misdoings of the beer-sell«r. 
Many of them get into the habit of drinking quantities, and 
sit soaking under pretence of making inquiries/' 

459. " Bad ; my experience is that the Police are often seduced by 

the temptations of landlords to wink at evils that should 
be noticed. The drunkards are handled severely, but the 
drunkard-makers leniently dealt with." 

460. '' Three officers were discharged within a month for druxdcen- 



ness." 



461, '' There is an understanding between the Publican and the 

Police most destructive to the fidelity of tilie Police.*' 

462. ^^ How can a small force of county constabulary be expected to 

keep under proper control an average of 8 or 10 nouses to 
100 population?" 

468. ** My impression ifl, that the !Police are often inflnenoed by ike 

Publicans." 

464. '' I have long been of opinion that the Police are in lea^e with 

the Publicans, and that the Magistrates love to have it so." 

465. " Where the Public-Houses are numerous and intoxication fre- 

quent, it is obvious that the police force would be insufficient, 
as it is here sometimes. The police foroe may fail, and does 
fail at times, through inability and through leniency." 

466. " It is vely embarrassing and veiy bad in its influence, I think; 

for, though they are vigilant, if they inform against a person 
and he is able to escape conviction, I am told the policeman 
informing is put to personal expense; this, I believe, cramps 
their energies very considerably, and ought at once to be 
remedied, tiien the men would be quite faithful, I believe." 

467. " If the policemen inform, Magistrates do not convict. Every 

policeman we have had resident has frequented the Publisc- 
House himself. The residence of a Police Officer in a moral 
parish has proved more hurtful than beneficial." 

468. A bad influence on the Police, and so great a trial to their 

fidelity and vigilance that I fear very few are really proof 
against it." 
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L. 



EFFECTS OF INTEMPEBANCE ON WOBK OF THE 

CHUECH. 



Cl«rgy 
B«tiinif. 

469. 
470. 

471. 
472. 

478. 
474. 
475. 
476. 

477. 
478. 
479. 



480. 
481. 



482. 
488. 

484. 
485. 



TeBtimony of Clergy. 

Truly drink is the curse of the working classes of London." 

Service of church often badly attended, especially in the 
morning." 

Habits of occasional Intemperance keep men away from 
church for a time." 

The apparent result is chiefly neglect of the means of grace 
and ordinances of religion." 

Public-House keepers rarely or ever come to church." 

The consequences are most lamentable." 

Considerable evil in all these points." 

Those who tipple most are the most frequently absent from 
public worship." 

As a rule they neglect the ordinances of religion altogether." 

Necessarily injurious to religion." 

There are families who never attend divine service; they plead 
that they have no decent clothes in which to come — the 
truth being that the money which should purchase clothes is 
spent at the Beer-Shop." 

Very injurious both to morals and religion." 

The Saturday-evening attendance at the Public- House must, 
as far as it extends, act injuriously on the duties belonging 
to Sunday." 

No drunkard attends the ordinances of religion." 

The effect is to lessen the frequency of the attendance at 
church." 

Sabbath-breaking, swearing, and drunkenness are vices that 
go together. The influence for evil here is very great." 

The consequences are generally bad, as affecting both morals 
and religion." 
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Clergy 
Returns. 

486. " Saturday-night being the nsnal time for drinking bouts, men 

feel themselves unfit in every way for attendance at church, 
and thus the Sunday-morning congregations include but a 
small number of working men." 

487. " All persons who frequent Ale-&ouses are irregular in their 

attendance at a place of worship." 

488. " Many dare not face the pulpit." 

489. " The Gospel fails to meet the case." 

490. " Those who drink most worship least." 

491. " Absence from public worship and noise in the street leading 

to practical Atheism." 

492. '< Communion has become extinct among the poor." 

493. " One P. H. only. Population 280. Since the opening of the 

Public- House the attendance at church has been somewhat 
less." 

494. " Prodigious immorality." 

495. '' Indeed I do not know how a man can have any true religion 

and keep a Public-House on the present system." 

496. '^ Public-House robs the working man of the only time he has 

for self-improvement." 

497. " There is a Beer- Shop in the next parish, which is a source of 

annoyance. The licence is continued, contrary to the wishes 
of myself and several respectable neighbours. It is very 
discouraging to the Parochial Clergy of small agricultural ' 
parishes, where their efforts for the spiritual welfare of the 
people are in great measure frustrated by the baneful effects 
of Beer-Houses in their immediate neighbourhood; often 
in the most retired and bye places favourable for the resort 
of the basest characters." 

498. '' Attendance at church been greatly increased with the decrease 

of Intemperance among my parishioners." 

499. " I speak clerically, and say that Intemperance undoes all we 

can do for the moral improvement of the parish ; and magis- 
teriallt/j that, out of every 100 cases, 90 at least of the cases 
brought before the Bench are directly or indirectly to be 
traced to Intemperance ; and perhaps (having been in prac- 
tice for several years as a medical man, and holding my 
diploma) I may speak medically, that vice caused to a great 
extent by Intemperance ruinously affects the health of 
numbers." 
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Clergy 
Betnmg. 

500. " Its consequences upon morality are most disastrons^ and may be 
seen by the close proximity of Brothels to some of the lowest 
Public-Houses. Numbers are kept away from public worship 
from Intemperance directly, and still more so perhaps in- 
directly, the effect of Intemperance being not only to produce 
poTerty, but also to debase and deprave the whole moral 
nature— in fact to brutalize.'* 

501—4. " Intemperance keeps numbers from dmrdu" 

505. " The consequences on morals and religion are clearly marked 

in both respects." 

506. '' Drunkards and soakers are almost inyariably careless and 

negligent of religious ordinances." 

507. " Men who drink are almost always irregular and negligent in 

attending the ordinances of religion.'' 

508. '^ Most pemicionB and deleterious." 

509. " Induces many to absent themselves from places of worship. 

Habitually intemperate never attend— occasionally intem- 
perate, seldom." 

510. '' It frequently keeps men away from church." 

511. " Very serious. Many never attend a place of worship." 

512. " Those who most frequently resort to the Ale-House are gene- 

rally absent from church." 

513. <' Irregularity at first, increasing and ending by a total absence 

of all religion and obligation." 

614. " The Public-Houses have undoubtedly caused much immorality 
and neglect of the Sabbath and the ordiuances of religion." 

515. " Persons who are addicted to Intemperance rarely attend upon 

the ordinances of religion," 

516. I believe the Beer-Houses and low Publics to be the devil's own 

hot-houses Communion has become really extinct 

among the poor, and vital religion as low as well can be." 

517. " The utter annihilation of all moral and religious feeling." 

518. " People who indulge in drink seem dead to religion." 

519. " No one can well exaggerate the very injurious influence which 

the Public-Houses exercise over the religious and moral 
feelings of my population." 

520. '^ It is always hostQe to religion and morality." 

521. <' The consequences of the intemperate habits of this parish are 

apparent in a great disinolination to attend the ordinary 
ordinances of religion, &c." 
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Clergy 
Retams. 

522. " Is very prejudicial to religion, more than any other cause, and 

is the secret source of backsliding among Christian converts.'' 

523. ^' It need hardly be said that Intemperance is the one fruitfdl 

source of irreligion." 

524. '^ Some would attend religious services but for the debasing 

effect of Intemperance." 

525. << Has undoubtedly a very mischievous and degenerating effect 

upon church-going, especially on Sunday-morning." 

526.'<'The intemperate habits of the place have the worst effects 
upon the morality and attendance on the ordinances of 
religion." 

527. " With the increase of Beer-Shops there has been a decreased 

attendance on the ordinances of religion." 

528. " Keeps them away from church." 

529. " I never see the habitually intemperate at church. I have 

often known men change their habits and then come to 
church." 

530. " Keeps the men from going to church and renders them indif- 

ferent to religion." 

531. '' A considerable amount of Sabbath desecration consequent on 

Intemperance." 

532. " Destroys all regard for religion." 

533. " Frequenters of Public-Houses seldom attend church or 

chapel." 

534. " As touching religion the place is demoralized. No one is 

ashamed of drunkenness, and the violent and painful deaths 
which not unfrequently occur are no warning. Only a few 
weeks since a drunken man was roasted to death upon a 
lime-kiln bank, and the same day his two brothers consoled 
themselves by a drunken debauch. I have told them at 
church that Drink is the God of S — , and the PubKc-Houses 
their churches," 

535. <^ All Sunday services and legislation are likely to be almost 

useless so long as the Publio^Houses and Beer-Shops are 
opened as at present.'' 

636. " No room in man's heart for two Gods— when they worship 
Drink there is a corresponding absence from God's worship." 

537. " What might be expected — ^very bad." 

588. '* The attendance on Sunday morning at church is much hin- 
dered by the excesses of Saturday^^night." 

539. " Almost all that is vrrong in the parish — ^wrong and irreli- 
gious—is traceable to drunkenness." 
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Clergy 

Betnnui. 

540. ^' Puts an end to all attendance on the ordinances of religion.'' 

541. '' The drinking man seldom avails himself of the comforts of 

reUgion." 

542. ^* The attendance at the Sunday services is often diminished on 

account of Intemperance." 

543. '' Neither the inveterate drunkard, nor those who indulge too 

freely from time to time, have fitting clothes in which to 
appear in public worship ; their consciences also make them 
sensible of inconsistency, and they elect to give up Christ 
rather than the Ale-House; and, the drinking-shops being 
open at hours of afternoon and evening worship, the tempta- 
tion is too strong to resist ; thus some who leave home to go 
to church turn into the tavern instead.*' 



544. 
545. 



' Intemperance disqualifies for profitable attendance on religious 
ordinances." 



< As soon as a drunkard kaves off Drink, even temporarily, he 
generally begins to attend divine service. If he drinks he 
keeps away, except at Club Sermons." 

546. '^ They become so degraded that they are ashamed to be seen 

poorly clad in places of worship." 

547. ^' A fearful drawback on morals and religion, it ruins my senior 

scholars awfully." 

548. '^ Two-thirds of non-attendants on the ordinances of religion 

are indisposed from the direct and indirect influence of 
Intemperance." 

549. '^ A large proportion of the population pay no attention to the 

ordinances of religion — ^habits of Intemperance are the great 
cause of neglect." 

550. " Poisons the one and prevents the other, for working-men have 

their views of consistency, and will not themselves, or let 
others, attend the Public-House and Church too." 

551. " The clergy everywhere, but in our large towns especially, are 

discouraged, cast down, almost driven to despair through 
the universal prevalence of the vice (of drinking), and the 
temptations that are multiplied for its encouragement on 
every hand under the protection of law ; it thwarts, defeats, 
and nullifies their Christian schemes and philanthropic efforts 
to such an extent that it is becoming a matter of grave ques- 
tion whether infidelity, religious indifference, and social 
demoralisation are not making head against us in defiance of 
all our churches, our clergy, our Scripture readers, and our 
schools." 

552. " Drunkenness here entirely destroys our work among a greater 

number of the men." 
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Clergy 
Retains. 

553. " Practical atheism produced by it." 

554. " Bad, bad ; what am I to say?" 

555. " People hardened and brutaUsed by the constant spectacle of 

drunkenness. Religion at a discount. Public ordinances 
despised. The Sabbath grossly neglected." 

Testimony of Oovemor of Workhouse. 

Workhouse 
Return. 

556. " The attractions of modern Public-Houses, in a great measure, 

neutralise the efforts of the Clergy — ^by rendering more 
tempting than they were the spider's web — so to speak — 
prepared for the heedless flies of society." 

556* " A large proportion of the working-classes become intemperate 
from meeting their fellows in Public-Houses on Sunday 
evenings. It is most detrimental to attendance on the 
ordinances of reUgion." 



M. 

INTEMPERANCE AND CRIME. 

Testimony of Judicial, Legal, and Criminal Authorities, 

Numerous testimonies on the part of Judges of Assizes as to the 
connection of Crime with Intemperance — from which it would appear 
that fully three-fourths of the cases brought before them^ have had 
their origin directly or indirectly in drunkenness — ^have been repeatedly 
before the public, and do not require to be quoted here ; but the fol- 
lowing communication from Lord Chief Justice Bovill, of which the 
publication is authorised, and which is intended to express the senti- 
ments of many of his judicial brethren, will command universal 
attention. 

Testimony of Judges. 

of JudSS From Lord Chief Justice Sir W. Bovill. 

" 26, Eccleston Square, 

« 23rd January, 1869. 
557. " Sir, 

. " I have great pleasure in answering your inquiry as to my expe^ 

rience of the connection of Intemperance with Crime, and sincerely 

hope, that, through the exertions of yourself and others, some real good 

will result to the country from the investigation in which you are 

engaged. 
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" I have no hesitation in stating that in the North of England, and 
in most of the large Towns and the Manufacturing and Mining Dis- 
tricts, Intemperance is directly or indirectly the cause of by far the 
largest proportion of the crimes that have come under my observation, 
and you have I believe, in your published charge, correctly stated the 
views of the Judges generally upon this subject. 

'^ Amongst a large class of our population Intemperance in early 
life is the direct and immediate cause of every kind of immorality, 
profligacy, and vice, and soon leads to the commission of crime. 

'^ As the young of both sexes grow up, the habit of intoxication 
increases upon them, and inevitably leads to crimes of violence of the 
most serious description, including murders, manslaughter, rapes, rob- 
beries, and violent assaults. In many cases these crimes are com- 
mitted by parties under the immediate influence of drink. In others 
the fact of a man being intoxicated induces persons to take advantage 
of his state of helpless unconsciousness, and they afterwards escape 
punishment from the inability of the sufferer to identify his assailants, 
or to know, or remember, or to give evidence, of what has occurred. 

" In many parts of the country earnest endeavours have been made 
to check this evil, but without success, and at the last Winter Assizes, 
both at Liverpool and Leeds, the Grand Juries made presentments 
upon the subject, which are well deserving your attention. 

'' It has also been brought constantly to the attention of Grand Juries 
and Magistrates by the Judges at the different Assizes, and the matter 
urgently demands the serious attention of the Legislature. 

'^ It is frequently very painful to find honest and well-disposed and 
hard-working men, who do not belong to the criminal class, placed in 
the dock for serious crimes committed under the influence of drink, 
and who if they had been in possession of their senses would never 
have thought of committing such crimes ; and still more painful to a 
Judge to have to sentence such men to long terms of imprisonment, to 
the ruin of themselves and families. 

*' The cost to the country for the maintenance of the prisoners and 
their families likewise becomes a matter of very serious importance; 
and — looking also to the wholesale misery that is brought upon the 
working classes by their indulging in intoxication, at first unfitting them 
for their ordinary occupations and then rapidly causing disease and 
want, too frequently insanity or death, and bringing distress upon their 
families, and considering the amount of pauperism as well as crime 
which is thus occasioned — ^it would seem to be the imperative duty, as 
well as the interest, of the State to endeavour to provide some remedy 
which will check so frightful an evil. 

« Throughout the country one principal cause of the mischief is the 
present system of Beer-Shops, which, instead of being a benefit, are, I 
believe, llie greatest curse to the working men, and until the Beer^ 
Shops and all Taverns and Public-Houses are placed under some suffix* 
cient restraint and r^pilation there can be little hope of effecting any 
material reform in tihe habits of the people. 

« It seems to me that the object of Legislation should be to check the 
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evil at its source, and to place all these houses under very stringent 
control, to prevent their encouraging drunkenness, and to make eveiy 
case of intoxication the cause of immediate forfeiture of a Licence ; and, 
if the law were then strictly enforced against both Publicans and 
drunkards, we might, I think, reasonably look for some considerable 
improvement. 

'' It is also, I think, desirable to endeavour to enlist the feelings and 
sympathies of large bodies of working men in the importance of 
the subject, and in the propriety of stringent Legislation, and thus pre- 
vent the impression that such Legislation proceeded from anything like 
dictation or class legislation from those in a superior position to them- 
selves. 

<< I have the honour to remain, 

^' Tour obedient servant^ 

«W. BoviLL." 

■ " The Venerable Archdeacon of Coventry." 



From Lord Chief Babon Eellt. 

" 8, Comiaught Place, 

*< 26th February, 1869. 
658. " Venerable Sir, 

" I should be very happy indeed, if I had the time and the means, 
to answer your letter more satisfactorily than I am able to do at. the 
present moment. Every day of my life, except Sundays and the very 
short and insufficient vacations allotted to me, is fully occupied in 
Court. I will endeavour, at some future time, to write at greater 
length. At this moment I can only express my belief, — ^indeed, I may 
say my conviction, — ^that two-thirds of the crimes which come before 
the courts of law of this country are occasioned chiefly by Intemperance. 
Many remedies have suggested themselves to my mind, lie chief 
one is a rigid supervision, with almost despotic power, in local boards 
of magistrates, private individuals, and others over Public-Houses, 
Beer-Shops, and other descriptions of places of entertainment where 
spirituous liquors or beer may be had for money. This, with a general 
system of education, and vigilant attention during childhood and youth 
to the morals and habits of all classes of persons, would, taken 
together, do much to remedy the evil. 

" I wish I could say more, but must content myself at the present 
moment with assuring you of my earnest good wishes for your success 
in the great task you have undertaken. 

" I remain, 

" Most truly yours, 

*< To the Venerable Archdeacon of Coventry." 
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559. From the Right Hon. Sir H. J. KeatimGi 

*^ 11, Prinoe'k Gaidena, 

" Kensngton Giardeiis, 

*« Pd>. 15, 18419. 

" I should suppose the testiinoDy of every Jadge npon the bench 
would be the same as to the £ict that a very large proportion of the 
crimes of Tiolence brooght before ns are traceable, either directly or 
indirectly, to the intemperate use of intoxicating liqnors. In my own 
experience of more than nine years npon the bench, corroborated by a 
▼ery long experience at the bar, I have no hesitation in saying that sach 
is the case. Some of the saddest cases with which we have to deal 
are those in which men go into Public-Honaes respectable and respected, 
and come out felons." 



From Bir. Gomiiissioneb Hill. 

«20, West Mall, Qifton, 

<< Jannaiy 23Td, 1869. 

560. '^ Mt dear Archdeacon, 

^' I rejoice to fmd that yon continne to bring the crying evils arising 
from the nse of intoxicating drinks under the notice of persons of 
influence— each in his office or degree. 

^' Until I became Recorder of Birmingham I had ^ven but little 
attention to the subject, but it soon forced itself on ^my mind, and I 
found that the cases in which, directly or indirectly, the love of drink 
was not the cause of criminality were few indeed. Generally it was 
the drinking habits and the associations accompanying them, which 
acted on the offender; but not seldom the prosecutor had himself 
invited attack by having, through liquor, made himself defenceless. 

'^When will the world awake to the enormous magnitude of the 
evil? The daily annoxmcements in the newspapers seem only to 
familiarise editors and readers with the evil ; and, instead of fear and 
disgust, only to produce apathy ! 

'^ Had I strength I would emulate your labours ; as it is, I can only 
admire them. 

« Believe me, my dear Archdeacon, 

" Ever yours, 

« M. D. Hill." 
« The Venerable Archdeacon of Coventry." 
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I.— From Police Magistrate of Westminster. 

Police Conrt, Westminflter, 
24th April, 1869. 
561. My dear Archdeacon, 

No one can doubt the prevalence and evils of drunkenness. 
Testimony on this head seems superfluous. If the police-sheets submitted 
to a London Magistrate every morning contain, say, 20 charges, the 
chances are that 15 out of 20 involve drunkenness in the prisoner — e.g.^ 
A. B., drunk and incapable; C. D., drunk and disorderly ; E. F., drunk 
and riotous; G. H., drunk, and using obscene language; I. J., wilful 
damage — drunk when charged ; K. L., violent assault — drunk when 
charged — and so on through all the letters of the alphabet. The only 
practical question seems to me to be, what are the best legislative 
remedies for these evils. As far as the metropolis is concerned, I 
believe that there are a great many more cases of drunkenness in public 
houses than in beer shops. But I cannot imagine beer shops can be 
necessary where there are already more public houses than are suffi- 
cient ; and I conceive that the total suppression of beer houses through- 
out the country would be an unmitigated good. I cordially concur in 
the suggestion of your Committee that public houses should be closed 
earlier — their number reduced, and the licensing system placed under 
an authority — but I am not prepared to advocate the entire closing of 
these houses on Sunday, nor to recommend the appointment of a dis- 
tinct class of police for the inspection of public houses. I think the 
former would be unjust to many a sober poor man, and would savour 
of class legislation ; and I believe the police of London do their duty 
actively and efficiently as far as regardp the enforcement of the present 
laws for regulating the conduct of such establishments. I write in 
great haste, and this is necessarily a very meagre note, but I should 
gladly answer any more special questions which may be addressed to 
me. I am not aware that any London police magistrate was examined 
before the Committee of the House of Commons on this subject, and 
we did not think it expedient to volunteer the expression of opinions 
where any intelligent man is as capable of forming a judgment as 

Yours very truly, 

H. Selfe. 
The Venerable Archdeacon 
of Coventry. 



IL — From Police Magistrate for the Borough of Liverpool. 

St. Leonard's-on-Sea, April 26. 
562. Dear Sir, 

Yours of the 23rd instant reached me only to-day at this place, 
where I have come to recrait my health. 

e 
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The trath has been so nniyersally acknowledged by all onr Judges of 
the superior courts, and by those who have presided over our sessions 
courts, that I can add nothing to giye weight to what has been taken 
from them — viz., that drunkenness is the cause of nine-tenths of the 
crime which elcists in this coimtry — I can but confirm the sad conclu- 
sion. Perhaps I have seen as much of it during the last nine or ten 
years as any one. I am sorry to say that I cauDot report any diminu- 
tion of drunkenness in Liverpool. I am glad to see ^at early closing 
on week evenings is one of your recommendations. I believe that to 
make an effort in that direction is one of the most practical things to 
be done. We have recently had an excellent meeting in Liverpool, 
and memorialized the Prime Minister on this point. 

I have the honour to remain, 

Dear Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

T. Stamford Raitfles, 

Police Magistrate for the Borough of Liverpool. 

The Venerable Archdeacon 
Sandford. 



III. — From Police Magistrate of Hull. 

Police Court, Hull, April 2»th, 1869. 
563. DsAR Sir, 

Owing to some delay I had not the honour of receiving your 
letter, dated file 23rd instant, (accompanied by the Committee's Report 
on Intemperance), until the morning of the 27th inst., and I regret 
that it has not been in my power to send you a reply until to-day. 

I have read with deep interest and much care the valuable state- 
ments in your Report; the more so, as during 14 or 15 years I have 
felt obliged on numerous occasions to express opinions, derived from 
my own official experience, in entire accordance with the views you 
have so ably epitomized, as to the extent, and also as to the causes 
and results, of intemperance. 

I think that beerhouses (as allowed to exist at present) are a dis- 
credit to us as a civilized nation ; the frauds practised in connection 
with the obtaining of beerhouse licences are innumerable. 

Obtained by fraud, the conditions by which alone the licence has 
been obtained are openly violated, in many instances the day after, the 
law (it is said) being incapable of affording redress; while in other 
cages it is notorious that the laws as to hours, maintenance of good 
order, &c., &c., will be disregarded, or set at defiance, whenever there is 
a chance of impunity. 

As an illustration of the defects of the present system of Excise 
licensing, I may mention that within the past fortnight I have been 
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in correspondence mih the Inland Revenue authorities as to two cases: 
the one where, on a change of tenants, the prostitutes occupjing 
several of the rooms in the beerhouse were turned out the night 
before the new tenant entered. The new tenant spent one day in 
getting the rooms cleaned, &c., during which the necessary certificates 
were produced that he was ** sole occupier," and the licence was there- 
upon obtained from the Excise, and the next day the rooms were again 
let off, and the beerhouse keeper ceased to be sole ococupier. 

In the other case the new tenant did not go through the form of 
turning the old lodgers out, and enquiries are now pending as to the 
statements in the certificate, &c. 

It is Undeniable that the occupiers of beerhouses are too frequently 
persons of worthless character, the provisions of the law intended to 
necessitate their being of good character being utterly neglected or 
evaded. 

Under such circumstances, it cannot be wondered at that the beer 
house is the nucleus of everything that is criminal and vicious, and the 
injury inflicted by the system proportionate. I notice beerhouses par- 
ticularly, as I am happy to see that your report recommends their 
extinction. 

Believing as I do, that Intemperance is the main and too-greatly 
increasing source of criminality I am bound to say that while beer- 
houses appear to be so many modes of lending assistance by the State 
to the propagation of evil, the licensing system as to public-houses is 
open also to many serious objections, and the gravest necessity exists 
for revising the legal regulations under which the sale of intoxicating 
drinks in this country has hitherto been authorized. 

I abstain from making remarks (which forcibly suggest themselves) 
as to several of the topics so admirably touched upon in your Report, 
and can only anticipate that your report will receive the ready con- 
firmation of all who have had. experience in criminal courts. In yom* 
remarks as to the ownership of drinking houses, &c., I entirely concur, 
having often regretted that the occupier of the public house is so 
rarely the owner; and many will feel with me how much might be 
done by increasing the means of rejecting all applicants for licences 
who are not in every point of view illegible. 

The parties at present occupying the lower class of public-houses are 
frequently only a shade better than the class of occupiers too frequently 
found in beerhouses, and are wholly unfit to hold a licence, without 
being obliged to give much greater securities to the State for their 
good conduct than are now exacted. 

I cannot suppose that the hasty remarks I have thus addressed to 
you can be deemed worthy of being added in your Appendix (even if 
time permitted), but I should be glad in any list of official names that 
you may publish, if you would do me the honor of adding mine, as one 
of those who have verified by long experience the views of your Com- 
mittee on the very important subject to which their attention has been 
addressed. 

I enclose you some returns as to the number of public-houses and 

B 2 
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beeriioiues in HuDf with the number of convictions. I regret that I 
cannot send any retom prior to my appointment in Sept. 1854, as the 
police had not prerionsly kept any lehable records, the business of each 
day haying be^ entered on loose sheets, which had not been after- 
wards bonnd np or indexed. From the commencement of 1855, the 
business of eyery kind has been recorded in books and carefully indexed, 
so that accurate information can be famished, if required, since that 
time. In 1855 a system of checks on the indiscriminate admission of 
applicants for pubUc-house licences was adopted at my suggestion — 
requiring every applicant to give in the names of two referees at least, 
as to character, means, &c. 

These referees are applied to for information (through the police), 
and the answers received are recorded ; besides which, the police obtain 
private information as to the applicant's character and means from 
various sources. If the result of the inquiry be satisfactory, the ap- 
plicant obtains a permission to sell (erroneously called a temporary 
transfer) until the next special sessions, when his claims are again 
brought before the justices at large. If the applicant is deemed 
eligible, the owner of the public-house is required to sign a declaration 
stating that he has no mortgage or other claim on the applicant's 
goods, &c., and the licence is then transferred. 

I mention these matters, because some other towns (after writing 
for particulars) have adopted our plan, and have, I understand, found, 
as we have, that it has been to some extent productive of good 
results. 

The return shows that since 1855 the convictions have been 50 per 
cent, less than prior to this check being imposed, although the popu- 
lation of Hull has increased since 1854 to the extent of more than 
30,000. 

The beerhouses have been more than doubled since 1854, the con- 
victions remaining stationary, though I fear that in spite of immense 
labour and watching there can be no doubt that the law is set at 
defiance to an incalculable extent. 

I have the honor to remain, 
Dear Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

T. H. Travis, 

Police Magistrate^ Hull. 

The Venerable Archdeacon Sandford, 
Alyechnrch Rectory, Bedditch. 
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564. Return referred to in the above letter, and showing the number 
of Public Houses and Beer Houses for the years as under, with Con- 
victions : — 

BOROUOH OP KiNGSTON-UPON-HULL. 





1854. 


1856. 


I860. 


1866. 


1867. 


1868. 


Public Houses - - - 


306 


306 


303 


306 


310 


309 


Convictions - - - 


64 


41 


32 


12 


80 


30 


Beer Houses - - - 


99 


93 


78 


168 


202 


215 


Convictions - - - 


j> 


27 


5 


13 


29 


28 



Chief Constable's Office, 
April 29th, 1869. 



Thos, C0OK9 

Chief Constable, 



IV, — From Communication from J. E. Davis, Esq., Police 

Magistrate. 

Longton Hall, Stoke-npon-Trent, 
30th April, 1860. 

565. '' There is scarcely an offence of any description brought daily 
before me that has not, directly or indirectly, some reference to a 
* drink house' of one description or another. 

" I do not anticipate any great diminution of drunkenness by merely 
placing beer house licences under the control of Magistrates." 



Testimony of Grand Juries. 

The following extracts, which appeared in the public prints, were 
transmitted by Lord Chief Justice Bovill as demanding the attention 
of the Committee: — 

566. ^' The Staffordshire Grand Jury have protested against the laxity 
whichi preyails in the licensing of Beer-Houses. At the Quarter 
Sessions on Monday, Lord Lichfield, the chairman, in his charge to 
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the Grand Jury, drew their attention to the subject, and, at the con- 
clusion of their duties, the foreman, Mr. J. W. Pankhurst, read and 
handed over to his Lordship the following presentment : — 

" * The Grand Jury are of opinion that licences for Beer-Houses 
should not be granted except upon a stricter inquiry into the character 
of the applicants than is usuiJly made ; also, that some limitation of 
numbers should be made, and that not more than a certain number of 
Beer-Houses, in proportion to each thousand of the population, should 
be allowed under any circumstances. The Grand Jury are also of 
opinion that the Beer- Houses now open are much in excess of the fair 
requirements of the working classes, and that much of the crime of the 
country is directly attributable to their influence.' " 

567. ^' The Grand Juiy at Leeds before they were discharged made 
the following presentment : — 

" ' The Grand Jury, having again, as on many previous occasion^, 
had their attention called to the large number of crimes of a serious 
character whose origin is traceable to Beer- Houses, desire to express 
their strong opinion that some alteration should be made in the exist- 
ing system of licensing, with a view to place Beer- Houses under such 
supervision as would check the evils now so grievously complained of. 
The representations made from time to time by the police of the 
Riding, and the individual experience of the Grand Jury, have forced 
upon them the conviction that, so long as the laws relating to Beer- 
Houses remain as at present, there can be no material reduction in the 
statistics of crime. The Grand Jury are of opinion that the attention 
of the Legislature should be called to this subject without delay, in the 
hope that some plan may be devised whereby continuance of existing 
Beer- Houses may be made -dependent upon the ascertained require- 
ments of each locality, as well as upon the manner in which they may 
periodically be reported to have been conducted.* 

" * The Grand Jury respectfully request that the Judge will have 
the goodness to forward this presentment to the proper quarter.' 

'^ Mr. Justice Brett said he would have great pleasure in forwarding 
so important a presentment to the proper authorities." 

668. "At the Liverpool Assizes, Bir Thomas Edward Moss (the fore- 
man of the Jury) said the Jury could not separate without expressing 
their deep regret at seeing that so large a proportion of the crime brought 
under their notice was occasioned by drunkenness. They respectfully 
urged upon his Lordship the importance of bringing this fact under 
the attention of the Legislature at the earliest possible moment. The 
Jury deemed it right to add, that in their opinion it would be desirable 
in any future legislation on the subject to provide for Beer-Houses 
being brought under the same control as the ordinary licensed Public- 
Houses, the great majority of cases occurring in Beer- Houses. 

" The Grand Jury also presented that in their opinion it would be 
very desirable to extend the punishment of the lash to all cases where 
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there was violence to the person in burglaries, robberies, and other like 
ofifences. His Lordship said he entirely concurred in the greater part 
of the presentment, particulariy as to the latter portion of it, Drunken- 
ness had got to such a pitch that it was high time that more stringent 
measures should be adopted. The presentment would be forwarded to 
the proper quarter, and would, no doubt, receiye due attention." 



Testin^ony o/Eecorders, 

Recorden' 
Settimi. 

569. ** In this county the vice of drinking to excess seems to hare 

been on the increase for some years past ; and we all know 
from the constant revelations made in our courts of justice 
that a very great proportion-^I think I should not be far 
wrong in saying nearly one-halfi-of the criminal offences com- 
mitted in this county are the results, directly or indirectly, 
of indulgence in that vice." 

570. " I cannot say, with accuracy, but I have no doubt that a very 

large proportion of the oases brought before me have been 
• occasioned by Intemperance." 

571. ** I regret that I cannot state the proportion of cases which 

have come before me, as Recorder, while the prisoners were 
drunk when they committed the offence charged. It is the 
prosecutor whose drunkenness, by making him an easy 
victim, is most often brought to light." 

572. " In my judgment one-half at least of the criminal cases which 

come before the courts are either the result of * drink ' or for 
the obtainment of the means to procure it." 

573. " It is diflBcult to define the exact proportion of crime which 

may be attributable to the habit of Intemperance, but I have 
always felt (and often expressed the opinion), that a large 
proportion, say one-half, is to be ascribed to the indulgence 
of that vice. It deadens all moral sense of right and wrong. 
It will be gratified even by dishonest means if others fail, 
and it surely leads to poverty at home which uphappily proves 
often an incentive to crime." 

674. " I have not been able to obtain correct statistics of crime and 
drunkenness in this city. But I find that in 1867-8, 400 
cases were apprehended by warrants, and 192 of this number 
were charged with drunkenness ; of 235 who were brought up 
by summons the far greater proportion was for the same 
offence." 

575. ^' There are no means by which a Recorder can answer your 
questions with accuracy, A very considerable number of the 
crimes for which persons are convicted before me are doubt- 
less the immediate and direct result of drunkenness. A very 
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much larger number, the two dasses forming probably nine- 
tentlis of the whole, are prodaced bj dronkenness, indirectly 
but 80 as to be distinctly traceable to it.** 

576. *' On sereral occasions the prosecutors, I fonnd, had been in- 

toxicated at the time of the offence, and, no doubt, by thns 
offering themselTes an easy prey, had tempted others by their 
own intoxication to rob them."* 

577. '' There can be no doubt that many of the cases which are tried 

at each sessions hare resulted directly or indirectly from 
Intemperance, and probably a still larger proportion of the 
cases which are sununarily disposed of by the magistrates.^" 

578. " I do not keep a record, but after thirty-three years' experience 

as an officer, I should say at least two-thirds. In nearly all 
the cases brought before Magistrates intoxicating liquors 
haye been the first cause.*' 



Testimowf of Chvemors and Chaplains of Prisons. 

PriMU 

Bctiinw. 

579. '' Drunken fathers and mothers leave their children oompara- 

tiyely homeless, and compel them to habits which lead them 
to crime." 

580. " We consider that nearly three-fourths of the prisoners in 

this gaol haye been the yictims of Intemperance." 

581. '' By far the larger portion of those who haye come under my 

cognizance as criminals haye been the yictims of Intemper- 
ance." 

582. " At least 50 per cent, of the criminals who are year by year 

committed to this gaol trace their first step in crime to that 
greatest of all curses Intemperance, and I base these remarks 
upon the annual statistics prepared by myself and the Chief 
Constable for this county." 

583. '^ An experience of eighteen years as chaplain. I am conyinced 

that at least 75 per cent, of those who are committed, 
whether for great or small offences, owe it to Intemperance 
in some shape or other." 

584. " I giye an account of 1,000 prisoners to whom I haye spoken 

personally. Of 296 females 165 confess they are drunkards; 
but many more may be, as they haye strange ideas as to 
what constitutes drunkenness — ^they think they are not 
drunkards unless they are frequently or always drunk. Of 
704 males 480 confess they are drunkards. The same may 
be said of the men as of the women. 54 of the women haye 
drunken husbands. Many boys in prison, aged 13 and 14, 
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are drunkards, and girls of 15 or 16 are drunkards. 44 of 
the younger criminals have drunken fathers, and 16 drunken 
mothers." 

585. " The result of a close attention to the state and condition of 

over 50,000 prisoners, male and female, whom I have seen in 
nineteen years — over 75 per cent, certain." 

586. " Of 34,500 brought before the Magistrates during the last year 

determined summarily, 12,000 were charged with drunken- 
ness, and drunk and disorderly ; but even this large proportion 
falls short of the truth. Beyond the summarily-disposed of 
cases there were, during the same period, 4,800 cases of 
indictable offences reported to the police, and a very large 
proportion of offences, within both categories, were com- 
mitted under circumstances wherein either offender or 
offended, or both, have been more or less under intoxication, 
such as assaults of various grades, unlawfully pledging, 
burglary, embezzlement, &c., &c., all cases wherein drunken- 
ness has, directly or indirectly, been the exciting cause or 
aggravation, and cases wherein the greater offence only has 
been recorded." 

587. " Three-fourths of the crimes which come before my notice are 

committed either under the influence or for the sake of 
obtaining intoxicating drinks. Poachers have often confessed 
that they generally exchange their game, not for money, but 
for beer or liquors." 

588. " After an experience as chaplain of above eight years, I may 

safely say fliat I believe from two-thirds to three-fourths of 
our commitments have their origin, directly or indirectly, in 
frequenting the Public-House, or in Intemperance brought 
about elsewhere." 

589. " About 500 prisoners are annually admitted into this prison, 

and I consider about 400 are the victims of Intemperance." 

590. " Intemperance is generally the ground-work of crime. Few 

abstainers from strong drinks ever see the interior of a prison 
as criminals." 

591. " I never remember one teetotaler being committed to prison." 

592. " To the best of my knowledge, during twenty-eight years of 

official life, I have never had a total abstainer in custody." 

593. " I herewith send you tables which show the numbers who, by 

their own confession, have become criminals by the use of 
intoxicating drink. I may state, from my personal knowledge 
of a very large proportion of these people, I am satisfied that 
drink is more to blame in the matter than is shown here. 
Table 4, which shows the cases caused directly by drink, also 
shows that for a short time when the restrictive measures of 
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the Forbes Mackenzie Act were to a great extent earried ont, 
the drunken oases diminished greatly. I have little hope for 
the confirmed drunkard so long as the present facilities for 
obtaining drink exist. Either the drink must be removed, 
or the drink removes him ; otherwise, I fear, nine-tenths of 
the present drinkers will continue such to the end. For the 
last twenty-seven years I have myself admitted upwards of 
55,000 cases into the prison ; nearly all these passed through 
my hands on entering the prison. Upwards of 20,000 of 
these I saw daily when in the prison. It has been shown 
that seven-tenths of those committed were in drink when 
they conmiitted the offence. Yet, in my experience, I never 
knew one to suffer from being taken from the drink. Very 
little is used medicinally, and I think prisoners enjoy a fair 
measure of health as compared with the population outside. 
Indeed, with few exceptions, they improve so much their 
friends are surprised." 

594. " I have no doubt but that Intemperance, directly or indirectly, 

is the cause' of nine-tenths of the committals to prison." 

595. " 8,880 prisoners have passed through my hands, and quite 99 

per cent, have acknowledged drink the cause of their getting 
into trouble.'* 

596. '< Intemperance has brought more persons to prison than any 

other vice." 

597. " In the year ending Michaelmas 1863 I found that out of 1,252 

prisoners, 888 attributed their disgrace to drunkenness; 1864, 
852 out of 1,891 ; 1865, 760 out of 1,173." 

598. " About 8 prisoners in every 10 have got into trouble from 

frequenting Beer-Houses or Public-Houses, though not half 
could be regarded as intemperate or drunkards." 

599. " All prisoners say drink." 

600. " During 25 years' experience as Governor of a county prison, 

I do not think I exaggerate when I state that full eighty 
^ per cent, of the thousands that have passed through my 
custody were imprisoned either directly or indirectly through 
intoxicating drink," 

601. " There is scarcely a single person who has been incarcerated 

in this prison who has not been led to commit the crime for 
which they received punishment while under the effects of 
intoxicating liquor." 

602. ** Over two-thirds of the prisoners committed to this prison, 

the crimes charged against them are, directly or indirectly, 
connected with drink. It would scarcely be worth the while 
to .keep an open door, but for the victims of the spirit 
traffic." 
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603. " Of 569 prisoners in onstodj in April, 404 assigned drink 

as the cause of their first falling into crime ; 103 assigned 
' bad company' as the cause, &c. ; ' bad company' just 
means drink." 

604. ^' Since I haye been appointed to the charge of this prison I 

have had under my chaige 841 prisoners, and all their 
crimes have been committed when under the inflnenoe of 
intoxicating liqnors, with the exception of about 26." 



Ttslimony of ChUf Constables and SwpminUndenU of Police, 

PoUoe 
Retams. 

605. '^ The traffic in intoxicating drink is, in the majority of cases, 

productive of the following cases, • murder,' * suicide,' « man- 
slaughter,' ' use of the knife,' and ' assaults,' " 

606. " Men frequenting Public-Houses neglect their work, their 

homes, Uieir families, spend their money, get into debt, hence 
they resort to poaching and robbery." 

607. " In the parishes where there is no Public- House or Beer-Shop I 

may add that I have had no case of drunkenness or crime 
during the past five years." 

608. " The low-class Public-Houses and Beer-Shops hold out many 

inducements to allure men to such places. The keepers of 
such houses frequently encourage Intemperance ; there the 
worst passions of the frequenters of such places are fostered, 
and crime follows as a matter of course." 

^Q9. '* By the landlords of the lower class of licensed victuallers and 
of Beer-Houses serving out drink to men whilst intoxicated, 
and allowing people to congregate in their own houses for 
the purpose of selling their drink." 

610. ^' The making of thieves and prostitutes of young persons." 

611. "I think quite one-third; for in proportion as persons became 

intemperate, so in proportion it became the duty of the Police 
to watch them in many cases." 

612. " The liquor traffic is productive of crime in many ways : first, 

many thieves and other oflfenders stop drinking till the last 
hour of the night or early hour of the morning, waiting 
until all honest and orderly people are retired to rest, and 
go forth to rob, &o. and in many instances, were they not 
elevated with drink, some would not have courage enough 
. to commit the offence." 

613. *' Drink incites to crime by tending to excite men's passions 

and leading them to commit crime when they otherwise 
would not." 
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614. " By licensing bo many Beer-Shops. By card-playing poor 

men who resort to those places become losers and partly 
intoxicated. Many, I believe, to make up for the loss go 
poa<5hing or stealing." 

615. ** When a man takes to drink, he spends all, then becomes too 

idle to work, and for the love of drink will then steal any- 
thing. They are the resort of thieves and prostitutes, and 
the fruitful source of drunkeuness, poverty, and crime." 

616. " Producing drunkenness, which I consider productive of 



cnme." 



617. " By inducing persons to spend their earnings on intoxicating 

drinks instead of providing for themselves and those de- 
pendent upon them for their bread. In fact, the Public- 
House system is a blot and disgrace to the country, and it 
is well known that drunkenness is a great promoter of all 
the crime and misery that exists." 

618. ^' About three-fourths of all cases of crime that come under my 

cognizance are, either directly or indirectly, caused by Intem- 
perance." 

619. '^ Intemperance may be traced as, directly or indirectly, the cause 

of more than three-fourths." 

620. " I consider it productive of crime. Many labourers spend 

much of their wages at Beer-Houses, leaving their wives 
and children in want, which in my opinion is the cause of 
much petty larceny. That is also the cause, directly and 
indirectly, of much prostitution. Also of many cases of 
assaults." 

621. " Men frequenting Public- Houses and Beer-Houses, neglecting 

to support their wife and family, also their employment. 
Contracting debts, spending their time at Beer- Houses and 
Public- Houses until a very late hour at night, hence they 
resort to robbery and poaching, to get more money for 
drink." 

622. '' Intemperance is in proportion to the indiscriminate sale of 

drink. It leads them (the young) to commit small robberies 
at first, and then larger." 

623. *' When the lower classes get intoxicated, they often get regard- 

less, and don't think of what they are about." 

624. ** Public-Houses and Beer-Shops induce parties to steal, &c., 

thereafter applying the proceeds thereof in drink." 

625. ^' The habitual indulgence in intoxicating drink is productive 

of crime." 

626. " About 75 per cent. It brings the victims and their families 

to poverty and want, and then crime follows." 
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627. " A great portion of prisoners have been persons of Intem- 

perance." 

628. " Prodnces all kinds of crime. I shonld say 6 out of 10." 

629. " I should think 70 per cent, either directly or indirectly. It 

frequently occurs that some persons commit offences when 
under the influence of drink, and others to raise money for 
drink." 

630. " It entices men to drink intemperately, and then, as a con- 

sequence, many offences are committed which probably would 
not have been. The most frequent offences to which it has 
led, in my experience, have been assaults more or less violent ; 
but it has also led to many others, including malicious injury 
to property, larceny from the person, burglary, attempts at 
suicide, obtaining goods by false pretences, and unlawful 
pawning. Since I entered on my present office, on 7th 
February, 1868, the criminal cases coming under my cogni- 
zance have numbered 338. Of these I can trace 174 as the 
direct result of drunkenness and Intemperance." 

631. " Leads to poverty and crime." 

632. " For the last six months I have had 81, of which 52 were from 

Intemperance." 

633. " Productive of crime in general." 

634. " I consider the present system of licensing Beer- Shops pro- 

ductive of crime." 

635. " The facilities of supplying drink to bad characters who as- 

semble at drinking-houses ; and it is the interests of owners 
and occupiers of those houses to sell as much as possible of 
intoxicating drinks." 

636. " Most crimes, involving violence, are committed when the per- 

petrators are in drink. Petty crimes are committed through 
the thieves having reduced themselves to almost starvation 
and recklessness by drinking." 

637. " About one-half of robberies from the person in this borough 

are committed on persons more or less intoxicated. At low 
Beer-Houses diinking encourages prostitution, and frequently 
robbery. The Beer- House system has much lowered the 
standard of morality of the Public-Houses." 

638. "I find the Beer-Houses in towns the resort of thieves, prosti- 

tutes, and other low company. In the country they are the 
resort of poachers and other low characters. Their licences 
being easily obtained, we not unfrequently find notorious 
poachers, and other low characters, landlords of Beer- 
Houses." 

639. " Speaking from an experience of twenty-five years, I should 

say that 90 per cent, of criminals are, either directly or indi- 
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rectly, the viotims of Intemperance, either by themfielTes and 
parents, or associates. I consider the indiscriminate licensing 
of Public-Houses, and the licensing of any Beer -Houses, is 
one productive cause of crime. These places are frequently 
the haunts of criminals, no matter how much or how little 
they are tainted ; and in them many offences are planned. 
Again, many persons apprehended for offences will, them- 
selyes, blame strong drink as the cause of their misfortunes." 

640. '^ Parties are tempted to £pend their money and then fall into 



crime." 



641. " The Public-Houses and Beer-Shops are increasing, and the 

lower class of houses is the resort of persons of the criminal 
class, who, when they get short of money, often plan rob- 
beries and other offences before they separate at night, and 
have also opportunities of hearing of customers for stolen 
articles." 

642. " It furnishes the public with a compound which is inciting to 

crime, and tends to lower morally their powers, as well as 
weakens what otherwise would be a well-directed influence of 



conscience." 



643. ^' The present system of licensing Beer-Houses and the hours of 

closing Public-Houses lead to crime." 

644. " Quite two-thirds of the offences committed are either under 

the influence of or for the purpose of obtaining drink." 

645. " Two-thirds. Generally where young people meet in the low 

tap-room of the Beer or Public House and excesses are 
allowed, drunkenness follows, robberies are planned, and 
crime of every description naturally follows." 

646. " Almost two-thirds. I think that many cases of crime are 

committed whilst persons are under the influence of drink 
which they would not do if they were sober.'* 

647. " Two-thirds. The great inclination of the lower classes to 

partake of intoxicating drinks leads them into difficulties, 
they then resort to crime to support their families." 

648. " About two-thirds. Many cases coming under my observation 

were whilst the offenders were immediately under the 
influence of drink, and would not have done so in their sober 



senses." 



649. " The liquor traflic causes a morose, morbid state of mind, 

immorality, neglect of employment, and pecuniary difficulties; 
then crime commences." 

650. ^ The thief frequently commits offences after leaving the Public- 

House at a late hour at night." 

651. '< Three-fourths. By bringing the parties into contact with all 

kinds of bad company, such as poachers, thieves, prostitutes, 
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and thereby tempting and enticing them to adopt the same 
mode of life." 

662. " I consider that drinking habits and drunkenness bring poverty, 
&c., and cause men to commit crime when under the 
influence of intoxicating drink." 

653. ^' I believe that 50 per cent, of the offences conmiitted against 

property are the result of Intemperance, and 75 per cent, 
of the offences committed against the person may be traced 
to the same cause." 

654. " I consider the liquor traffic leads to breaches of the peace 

and all kinds of violence to the person." 

655. " Fifteen out of twenty at least, direct or indirect, through the 

number of low Beer- Houses, &c." 

656. '' When a man becomes addicted to Intemperance he is often 

losing his employ, he then becomes associated with other 
criminals and soon becomes one himself." 

657. " By offering great temptations to working men to spend 

wages in drink on Saturday night, and thus cause them to 
commit crimes of violence whilst in a state of drunkenness, 
and acts of dishonesty to procure means to obtain drink after 
they have spent their wages." 

658. " Not less than two-thirds of the criminal cases brought before 

the justices but what are caused through strong drink." 

659. " The number of criminals that have come under my cognizance 

who have to attribute their criminal position, directly or in- 
directly, to crime will not, I think, be less than 40 per cent. 
It might be as much as 70 per cent." 

660. " The inducements held out are the attractions of the Public- 

Houses, which are a resort for all the bad characters in the 
parish. The Public-Houses are points of meeting where 
plans are laid for burglaries and poaching expeditions." 

661. ** Persons who give way to drink get in debt, and when unable 

to meet their debts resort to criminal courses." 

662. ^' The traffic, as at present conducted, offers too great facilities 

for persons of depraved habits. Many of the licensed Pub- 
licans and Beer-Shop keepers in large towns are themselves, 
in reality, of lazy habits and bad characters, and offer every 
facility in their power to criminals in their evil courses, while 
they are not unfrequently guilty of crime either as receivers 
of stolen goods or aiders and abettors of crime. Indepen- 
dently of their direct agency in crime, I incline to think that 
publicans, as a rule, are wholly indifferent (morally) to the 
extent of drunkenness to which they administer ; and when 
persons are so besotted in drink as to be. incapable of know- 
mg what they are doing, articles of the most deleterious 
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character are too often sold to them as spirits which produce 
Teiy injurious effects. These remarks affect only the mode 
in which the traffic is conducted, the eril effect of an habi- 
tually immoderate use of intoxicating drinks being thus 
made as destructire as possible." 

663. *^ The facility with which beer licences can be obtained has, in 

this town, increased the number of such places from 30 to 
130 in the space of 8 years. These being so numerous are 
a source of temptation to working men, especially to those 
who have no higher source of enjoyment than the gratifica- 
tion of appetite. The habit of beer drinking at times leads 
to the desire for stronger drinks ; and as Public -Houses are 
numerous, and offers facilities not only on week days, but on 
Sundays, drunkenness becomes, with a certain proportion of 
the population, habitual. The crimes and offences that I 
have seen caused by Intemperance consist of murders, man- 
slaughters, stabbing, robberies of every description, also 
assaults and prostitution." 

664. '' It is the hot-bed of all crime.** 

665. " To a considerable extent productive of crime. Crime and 

outrage are planned." 

666. " Violence to person. Entailing poverty, which occasionally 

leads to embezzlement and theft." 

667. " Nearly the sole cause of crime." 

668. " Under its influence men are more easily incited to crime." 

669. '^ Habitual drinkers who have not the means to maintain them- 

selves in a respectable position invariably become criminals." 

670. " The unnecessary multiplication of licences, and especially the 

facilities offered in Scotland by persons having grocer's 
licences for private drinking, are in my opinion a fertile 
source of crime." 

671. " It opens the door for temptation, takes away the means of a 

livelihood, and reduces some to starvation, when they lose 
self-control and commit thefts. Others get maddened from 
the effects of drink, and commit assaults and other crimes." 

672. " Many, some of which are murders, assaults, &c." 

673. " It is productive of crime, such as breaches of the peace, 

assault, and even rape." 

674. ** I consider that the immediate effect of intoxicating drink 

upon the criminal class is to deaden any remaining fear or 
reluctance they may feel when about to commit a crime. On 
many the desire for more drink after their money is gone is 
so strong as to impel them to steal, thus causing a crime to 
be committed in order to obtain more of that which itself 
makes them criminals." 
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675. '' There can be no doubt that the number of licensed houses 

where only drink is sold contributes greatly to the amount 
of drunkenness amongst the working classes in towns and 
villages." 

676. " The proportion of criminals who are drunkards is, according 

to my knowledge, very great." 

677. " Every sort of Crime, including murder, which, if necessary, I 

could prove." 

678. '' In my opinion leads to nearly all classes of Grime and 

Poverty." 

679. " I find that when work is plentiful, and consequently more 

money is spent at the Public-House, Crime is more rife than 
during those months of the year when employment is slack. 
There is no doubt that many Crimes are planned and com- 
mitted after the parties leave the Public-House in a semi- 
drunken state, which were not at all contemplated when they 
were sober." 

680. " Thieves and Poachers are generally frequenters of low Public- 

Houses and Beer- Shops." 

681. " I feel quite certain that two-thirds of the criminals and 

offenders who have come under my own observation during 
the last thirty-nine years were made such, either directly or 
indirectly, by the use of intoxicating drinks." 

682. " I consider the traffic in intoxicating drinks productive of 

Crime, because we invariably find well-conducted men when 
sober commit Crime and offences when under the influence 
of drink; and we often hear these men emphatically declare 
that drink led them to commit the Crime or offence with which 
they were charged." 

683. " I speak from official experience, extending over twenty-seven 

years, when, say two-thirds of the entire number were persons 
of dissipated habits." 

684. " Three-fourths of the Keepers of these Beer-Houses are the 

greatest drunkards, thieves, and everything that is bad. Such 
houses are the hot-bed or rearing-house and harbour for 
every Crime. Boys of ten or twelve years of age begin to 
assemble there, and are encouraged in Sin and Crime." 

685. " A very large proportion of Crimes coming under the cognizance 

of the police have their origin in, or are immediately caused 
by, drink; but the exact proportion is not furnished by our 
statistics." 

686. " The too great facility for getting drink, particularly in the 

colliery and manufacturing districts, where high wages exist, 

p 
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and where the persons keeping Pablic-Houses and Beer- 
Shops, not being of so respectable a class, have an immediate 
interest in the quantitj of liquor sold. Moreover they have 
recourse to yarious other attractions for drawing together a 
number of persons — many of the lowest characters-*- other- 
wise there would not be a Uyelihood found by so many keepers 
of PubKc and Beer Houses/' 

687. *^ The greatest portion of oriminals through Intemperance. The 
traffic in intoxicating drinks is productive of Crime m every 
respect.*' 

6S8, ^* Three-fourths. It causes youth and manhood to meet together 
to partake of the beverage. Each glass taken produces tho 
more intoxicating effect, and subsequently, at a certain stage 
of intoxication, they yield to such temptation as produces 
Crune, and tiiereby Crime is committed.*' 

689. '' Nine-teuths. The traffic in intoxicating liquors is the prin- 

cipal cause." 

690. " About nine-tenths. The great facilities for obtaining drink." 

691. <^ I have no doubt from one-half to two^thirds. The traffic affords 

facilities for Lads, Girls, and other persons to meditate and 
plot crime," 

692. " Seventy per cent. Every sort of Crime, including murder." 

693. '* About seventy per cent, of our cases are committed whilst the 

persons are under the influence of drink, Men are offcen 
tempted to go and spend their money at some out of the many 
Public and Beer Houses, and, when their money is gone, 
they, still under the influence of drink, often do that which 
they would never do in sober moments. Some, after the drink 
has died away, suffer such a re-action upon the'neryous system 
that they lay violent hands upon themselves or others. In 
many cases we see parents of a family slaves to drink, and, in 
order to indulge their appetites, they send their children out 
to beg or steal, and they, as a natural consequence, become 
criminals ; and in this way drink is the source of Crime." 

694. ** Intoxication leads to nearly all classes of Crime and Poverty." 

695. " Two-thirds of the Crime committed is to be traced to Intem- 

perance." 

696. " A great deal through the parents* Drunkenness and neglecting 

their children. Fully two-thirds of the cases are Drunk, and 
Drunk and Disorderly. A number of the Felony cases are 
committed while the perpetrators are Drunk." 

697. ^ I do not remember, in my career as a policeman during nine 

years, to have had a teetotaler in custody for any offence 
whatever, I believe most had committed themselves whilst 
under the influenoe of drink, and many to get drink ; the 
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remainder, through associating with drinkers or drunkards, 
lose self-respect and their characters. The great number of 
Pablic-Houses and Beer-Shops is the greatest cause of so 
many, drunkards.'' 

698. '< Nine-tenths in towns, and about half in the rural districts.'' 

699. " Including those dealt with summarily, about two-thirds." 

700. " About three-fourths of the criminals of this borough have been 

addicted to Intemperance." 

701. ** I should say three-fourths. I have now been altogether thirty 

years a police officer in different Counties, and have had during 
that time some thousands of prisoners in my custody — a great 
' many of them drunkards, hit not one total abstainer from 
Intoxicating drinks J'^ 

702. " At least fifty per cent, of cases coming under my notice have 

been* caused through drink." 

703. *' I consider two-thirds have been victims of Intemperance." 

704. " About three-fourths. Thieves and poachers are generally fre- 

quenters of low Public-Houses and Beer- Shops." 

705. " Doubtless the proportion is very large, and is much to be 

deplored." 

706. " About eighty per cent." 

707. " Very nearly the whole." 

708. " Eighteen out of every twenty." 

709. " Bather better than four-fifths." 

710. " Eighty per cent." 

711. '< I can confidently say that quite nine-tenths of the criminals 

have been the victims of Intemperance." 

712. " Eighty per cent., direct or indirect." 

713. " No less than two-thirds." 

714. " Quite certain that two-thirds of the criminals and offenders 

during the last twenty-nine years made such either directly or 
indirectly by the use of intoxicating drinks. The traffic is 
productive of Crime. Well-conducted men commit Crime and 
offences under the influence of drink, and these men empha- 
tically declare drink led them to commit the Crime or offence 
with which they are charged." 

716. " Two-thirds of the entire number are persons of dissipated 
habits. I speak from official experience extending over 
twenty-seven years. It greatly tends to destroy every 
kind and sensitive feeling, renders men savage and cruel in 
domestic and public life, hardens the heart with passionate 
impulses to commit deadly acts of violence on unoffending 
persons, especially on those whose duty it is to repress wilful 
and lawless desires" 

p2 
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716. " Ninety per cent, are victims of Intemperance. Drinking in 

PubliCz-Houses until midnight and the early hours of the 
morning has been productive of much Crime. I have known 
many Crimes committed entirely through and under the influ- 
ence of strong drink after leaving the Public-House, that were 
never thought of previous to entering." 

717. " In towns, fully two-thirds or seventy per cent. In rural dis- 

tricts one-fifth or twenty per cent. It induces industrious men 
to neglect their work, and their natural wants must be supplied 
from some source. Respectable men won't employ drinking 
men while they can employ sober men, which drives them to 
commit Crime." 

718. " Certainly ninety per cent. In young persons, producing a love 

of fast society, late hours, consequently an incapacity for 
business, loss of employment, and finally an utter disregard 
of the way the means are obtained to famish them with dnnk, 
&c., which has become a necessary of life with them. In 
persons of middle age to destroy care and thought in the 
first instance, eventually resulting in Theft to procure a 
supply." 

719. " About two-thirds. Very many of the Crimes have been com- 

mitted directly under the influence of drink ; or the Crime has 
been committed for the purpose of obtaimng means where- 
with to obtain drink." 

720. " About three-fourths. I consider Beer-Houses great condudves 

to Crime." 

721. " A very large proportion of petty larcenies are committed by 

poor people driven to it by want, that want being in very 
many cases brought on by Intemperance." 

722. " Three-fourths. It causes both sexes to assemble at Public- 

Houses and drink to excess, and then they are ripe for com- 
mitting crimes." 

723. " There are no parishes in this district in which there is no 

Public-House or Beer- Shop ; but I inclose a return from 
which it will be seen that there is the least Crime in the 
parishes in which Public-Houses are the fewest." 

724. " Our criminal cases are happily few ; half of them are caused 

by strong drink. Not less than a third of the ordinary cases 
brought before justices, such as assaults, threats, abusive lan- 
guage, &c., are from the same cause. Money expended upon 
strong drink induces men to meet their ordinary wants by 
unlawful means, mostly by getting in debt ; when credit fails 
they adopt a criminal course." 

725. ^< Induces persons to adopt a criminal course.'' 
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726. " Principally arising from the system of Licensing low Beer- 

Houses.*' 

727. " The great facilities there are for obtaining drink create Crime.** 

728. "Where the Public-Houses are loosely kept, and not strictly 

looked after by the Police, drunkenness prevails." 

729. " The Public-House is the receptacle of the plotter, the intoxi- 

cating drink the incentive of the baser passions." 

730. " It is my opinion that every description of Grime in the first 

instknce has been caused more or less by the use of strong 
drink." 

731. '^Persons addicted to drinking generally keep bad company. 

Drinking produces poverty, and is therefore an inducement to 
steal, in order to procure drink — when under the influence of 
drink, various offences, such as breaches of the peace, &c., are 
committed, which otherwise would not occur. I know some 
persons who never steal except under the influence of drink." 

732. " Low Beer-House keepers allowing thieves and all sorts of 

characters to assemble in their houses, when robberies are 
planned, &c." 

733. " By producing habits of immorality and idleness." 

734. " Licensing system bad." 

735. " The traffic injurious : 1. By stimulating the evil passions ; 2. 

By reducing to want, and loss of self-respect." 

736. '^ The traffic produces Crime. It causes recklessness and dissipa- 

tion, and leads to immoral and pernicious practices." 

737. " The traffic in intoxicating drink is the great producer of Crime. 

Scarce any Crime is committed which may not be traced to that 
cause." 

738. '' I consider that of 15 out of 20, drink has been the cause of 

their getting into trouble." 

739. " Out of a total of 83 persons proceeded against during the past 

year, 15 persons were charged with Drunkenness; 12 persons 
were charged with larceny, &c., two of which cases were 
attributable to drink; and 18 other cases (various) were attri- 
butable to the same cause.** 

740. " I have no doubt about 80 per cent." 

741. " I should say about 75 per cent, at least.** 

742. " Nearly the whole." 

743. " About 50 per cent., excepting aggravated assaults, which are 

fully 90 per cent.** 

744. " Most of the cases have been directly or indirectly caused by 

Intemperance." 

745. " Ninety out of every hundred prisoners are in one way or other 
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Viotitni of Intemperance^ and in nearly every case brought 
before Magistrates drink, either directly or indirectly, is the 



cause/' 



746. ^' Nine-tenths of the Crime has arisen entirely through Intem- 

perance,'* 

747. " Nine out of ten, or near it. Many felonies committed by men 

when under the influence of drink.*' 

748. " About 80 per cent. The Beer- Shops, particularly in country 

villages and large manufacturing towns, the source of exoes- 
sire drinking which must lead to Crime." 

749. " Have known many cases in which drink has led to Crime. 

The system of Licensing Beer- Houses is defective. Improper 
persons obtain Beer Licences. Their houses are the resort 
of thieves and other vile characters." 

760. << Furnishes temptations to induce youths to frequent many retail 
houses, and thus, creating an appetite for strong drink, induces 
idleness, debases the morals, and frequently ends in Crime 
and Pauperism." 

751. " By men losing their time in the Public-House they lose their 

employment, and through that they get into debt ; and fre- 
quently, to extricate themselves, turn to sheep-stealing, fowl- 
stealing, and burglary, and this frequently ends in Murder." 

752. " In many cities and boroughs there is not sufficient care taken 

as to the character of the persons to whom Spirit Licences 
are granted, provided they have the ready money to satisfy 
the Brewer, who generally owns the property and exercises 
much direct and indirect influence in the locality. This 
state of things produces a number of houses which become 
the fostering harbours of Crime, vice, and immorality. In 
many of the cities and boroughs (very large ones excepted) 
the local police do not eflBciently put the existing laws in 
force with reference to Public-Houses, and certain influences 
encourage all this largely." 

758. " Our Criminal Justice cases are happily very few ; half of them 
are caused by strong drink, and not less than a third of the 
ordinary cases — assaults, threats, &c., are from the same 



cause." 



754. " I should say two-thirds." 

755. " I may venture to say the greater part." 

756. " Nearly all caused by drink. " 

757. ** Murders, stabbing, burglaries, poaching, and all the most serious 

offences are committed when the offenders are inflamed with 
drink. These Crimes are principally planned and concocted 
in low Beer-Houses, and the present system of licensing suc^ 
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houses is a disgrace to the country. Betnmed Gonyicts and 
notorious thieyes obtain licences under the present system." 

758. " Loss of self-respect, then Poverty and Crime.** 

759. <<^ Grime produced by the sale of intoxicating drinks in Dram- 

Shops and Singing-Saloons.*' 

760. *< Liquor trafifio nearly the whole cause of Crime.** 

761. « When intoxicating drinks are taken to an extent by men who 

have not the means to supply their supposed wants in that 
regard, they invariably take to stealing | with women it is 
slightly different, Prostitution is the first resource to supply 
their wants, then Robbery,*' 

762. ^* The facilities for getting drink, thereby encouraging drunken- 

ness, lessening the self-respect of the drinker, and rendering 
him shameless and careless of public qpinion, and, not fearing 
the consequences, oftentimes leads him (or her) into Crime.'* 

768i ** By waste of money and loss of time, which often reduces to 
Poverty and Crime.** 

764. " By the many tempt&tions held out to the intemperate to 

indulge in intoxicating drinks, through which many are 
brought into Poverty, Pauperism, and Grime.*' 

765. << They resort to stealing and other unlawfdl practices for the 

purpbse of procuring more drink*" 

766. '* !Kfearly all Thieves and bad characters h&ve their rendezvous 

at low Public-Houses.'* 

767. " The subject of your Inquiry is one in which 1 take great 

interest, being convinced, after long experience in the Army 
and fourteen years as Chief Constable, uiat almost all Crime 
cottld be traced to Public and Beer Houses, and to the evil 
companions met and habits contracted there. The almost 
last words of a criminal on his way to the gallows uttered to 
myself were, ' Drink and bad company have brought me to 
this.' 

<< I coincide with the legislative remedies recommended in 
your admirable Keport, especially No. 3 — The earlier closing 
of Public Houses on Week-days. Now a publican can keep 
his house open from 5 a.m. Monday morning until 12 Satur- 
day night. 

<< I shall be glad to give any further informatioti In my 
power, or to tender my evidence before any Committee." 
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768. '^ Drink is the canse of Crime more than anything else ; it fills 

our Prisons and increases expenses to the Payers of Rates." 

769. " All abounding through drink." 

770. " One or two Beer-Shops would alone, by the Crime which they 

produce, find employment for the policeman.*' 

771. " When 80 per cent, of Crime, Pauperism, and Lunacy is 

notoriously caused by Drunkenness, the expense of this evil 
to the community at large is obvious." 

772. '< The home of the drunkard is the nursery for future criminals.'* 

773. ** Twelve years* experience as a Prison Chaplain, prior to my 

coming to this parish, and a personal acquaintance with more 
than 10,000 convicts, has convinced me that three-fourths 
of all the crime committed results directly or indirectly from 
the cause of Intemperance.*' 

774. '' Plans laid for poaching and sallies made for that purpose 

direct from the drinking-houses." 

775. *' Heavy criminal charges have, since I came here ten years ago, 

been the consequence of acts conmiitted either under the 
influence of or for drink. I believe the people (population 
325) spend from £500 to £600 a-year at these Public- 
Houses, and a very considerable amount has to be paid to 
them out of the rates when they are sick and out of work.'* 

776. " I consider it the root of Crime and Pauperism, and that it 

entails expenses on the community at large.** 

777. *^ The ratepayers must sustain loss in constabulary expenditure 

and criminal produce. The Excise returns are therefore, in 
part, a deception to the ratepayer, and great is the moral 
cost to the nation.** 

Testimony of Qovemor of Workhouse. 

Workhouse 
Retoni. 

778. " With regard to Criminals, I can speak decidedly, having filled a 

post in the County Prison, where all the prisoners passed 
through my hands and underwent an examination. I have 
frequently questioned them as to the cause of their downward 
career, and the answer invariaby has been, * the drink.' I do 
not mean to say that drunkenness is the only offence for which 
prisoners are sent to prison, but I do say this, that drinking 
has led men to commit offences which they never would have 
been guilty of in their sober senses. For instance, a man 
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named D. H ^-^ was sentenced to eighteen months for rape. 
Now, this man was one of the County Police, one from whom 
I had often receiyed prisoners, a man of good character and 
married. But the policeman who arrested him told me that 
he was ' like a madman ' from the use of drink. I affirm 
that lust is the cause of some of the greatest crimes, and that 
drink, in most cases, is the parent cause. A friend of mine, 

formerly Scripture Reader in Prison, has told me that he 

has seen Clergymen of the highest abilities, and on one 
occasion a Lord's son, in that prison through drink getting 
the better of them, and making them do things unknown to 
them when sober.** 
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o. 

INTEMPERANCE AND PAUPERISM. 

Testimony of GUrgy. 



11^. " I can trace nearly every case of family destitution to Intempe- 



rance." 



780. '^ Expenses heavy in consequence of the number of Lunatics and 

Paupers caused through drink." 

781. " Pauperism may be judged by the Poor Rates, 5s. 4d. in the pound 

per annum. The Chairman of the Board of Guardians told 
me, that, if there were no drink-shops, every deserving poor 
ag^ person could be supplied with an almshouse. Our 
workhouse is always crammed." 

782. " There would be no real poverty here, except from some illness, 

if there were no drunkenness." 

783. " I believe Pauperism would be unknown here if it was not for 

drunkenness, and Rates would be lowered." 

784. '^ Greatly increases Pauperism and its attendant expenses ; it 

would be almost unknown here but for drink." 

786. " Poverty is the only check upon the poor. In harvest, both in 
the field and in the Public-House, they spend their money for 
which they labour so hard. They never provide for sickness 
or winter." 

786. ^^ Crime and Pauperism are the legitimate offsprings of Intempe- 

rance here." 

787. " As Chairman of the Board of Guardians, I testify that Intem- 

perance adds considerably to the Poor Rate." 

788. " This Union, consisting of 80,000 persons, has to support 80 

pauper lunatics, at a charge of £20 per annum each. About 
two-thirds of these cases have been traced to drink. Two or 
three cases of pauper lunacy occur every year." 
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789. " Twelve years* experience. Two-thirds." 

790. << 80 per oent. may be given as the proportion of Paupers who 

are the viotims of Intemperance.*' 

791* '' I should sajr three»fourths of the inmatei of this house have 
been the victims of Intemperanoe.*^ 

792. " 18 out of every »0." 

798. « Without hesitation I should say that 70 or 80 per oent. of the 

Paupers come to that state through drink.*' 

794. '^I have been Master of Workhouse and Relieving OMcer for 11 

years, and during that time / never knew a teetotaler apply 
for parochial relief^'' 

795. " From my experience of 18 years among Paupers and Lunatics, 

I consider Uiat 9 out of 10 may attribute the cause to Intem- 
perance." 

796. ^^ I think I shall not ]}e exaggerating when I say that two-thirds 

of the adult Paupers have been uie victims of Intemperance." 

797. '' I do not know the proportion of inmates of this workhouse 

who have contracted habits of Intemperance ; but I am sure 
I am within the mark when I say nine-tenths of the adtdt 
Paupers are habitual drinkers to excess, and the children are 
nearly all paupers in consequence of the dissipated habits of 
their parents. The demoralising influence of intoxicating 
drink I consider to be the most prolific cause of bastardy." 

798f " As far as I can make it out, 9 out of every 10 have been the 
victims of Intemperance." 

799. << I think I can say with safety that three-fourths of the able- 

bodied and aged are from the intemperate class of the com* 

munity." 

800. *^ 80 out of every 100 persons admitted into this workhouse £rom 

drunkenness and losing their work." 

801. ^ All Paupers who have come under my oogniaance have more or 

less been the victims of Intemperance* / hav€ ntver hnotvn 
a Pauper who was a total a&stofntr." 

802. <' Directly or indirectly, I believe the proportion to be not less 

than from 65 to 70 per cent." 

808. " I am unable to state definitely the proportion of Paupers under 
my cognizance who are the victims of Intemperance ; but I 
think I am safe in stating that, either directly or indirectly, 
nine-tenths of our inmates, old and young, male and female, are 
brought here by drink and its accompanying vicious habits." 

804, ^^ Fully 75 per cent, of the adult males, and nearly 50 per cent* 

of the adult females." 

805. ** I should say about 90 per cent, of men, and 80 of women, 

cither directly or indirectly. 
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806. << My own and that of my fellow-offioers' belief is, that three- 

fourths have at some time been viotims of Intemperance." 

807. '^ I have been master of this workhouse for more than 26 years, 

and I think fully one-half of the male Paupers have been 
obliged to come here through the evil effects of intoxicating 
drinks/' 

808. " I can directly trace Intemperance as the dause of pauperism to 

three-fourths of the number of adult inmates of this wotk« 
house." 

809. ^' I think I may say that one^half of the adult males admitted 

into the house have more or less been the victitns of Intem- 
perance. And that an ab$taintr from drink hM not been an 
inmate for the last 21 ^eara that I have been maater,^^ 

810. '^ After 16 years* experlenoe as workhouse master, I can safely 

say that one-half of the adult Paupers have been the victinui 
of intemperance." 

811. "As a Poor-Law officer in this union of 20 years', and an 

abstainer of 17 years' standing, I feel sure that nine-tenths of 
the Paupers who have come under my cognizance have been 
the victims of Intemperance. . « • We have had many who 
were once in affluent circumstances ; at the present time we 
have one who not very long since was a Warden of the parish 
church and a well-to-do Farmer, but drink has brought him 
here." 

812. " 80 or 90 per cent." 

818. " I have been engaged in the' administration of the new Poor-Law 
for 20 years, and have given much attention to it. I could 
almost say that every Pauper inmate of a workhouse is made 
so directly or indirectly through Intemperance. ... I am 
not a teetotaler." 

814. '' Seven*eighths of the adult Paupers in this workhouse have been 

in a better position in life, but drink has been the cause of their 
having to come here." 

815. " For 12 years I have been Master here, and during this time 

have often made inquiry of the inmates as to their previous 
habits; and the result of those inquiries leads me to the belief 
that 8 out of every 10 Paupers become so directly or indirectly 
through drink. It has been my lot officially to witness many 
sad cases of men and Women, who once occupied superior 
positions in life, coming to the Union the victims of Intem- 
perance." 

816. " The proportion of adult Paupers in this workhouse who have 

become the victims of Intemperance is very great — probably 
about 80 per cent, of the entire number. I am also sorry to 
add a great number of them have never been married, thus 
showing that a long life of 60 or 70 years has been spent in 
dirunkenj^ess and improyi^^nce, This remark applies chiefly 
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to men. The aged women here are Paupers mainly because 
of the inability of their friends to provide for them at home. 
Of the younger women, the whole of them (with the exception 
of two or three imbeciles) have brought themselves to their 
present degradation through Profligacy, the increase of which 
throughout the country generally is becoming very alarming." 

817. " Present number of inmates 144 — through drink two-thirds." 

818. " Nearly all, either immediately or remotely. Immediately 

through insanity, felony, and inability to work. Eemotely, 
through transmission to offspring of epilepsy, idiotcy, semi*" 
idiotcy, scroftila, and other incident diseases." 

819. ^' Two-thirds of male Paupers, at the lowest estimate." 

820. " Three-fourths of the Paupers have been the victims of Intem- 

perance during the eleven years I have been governor here." 

821. " I am quite convinced that nine-tenths of the Pauperism, both in 

and out of the workhouse, is directly or indirectly caused by 
Intemperance." 

822. " The proportion of those Paupers that have been brought under 

my cognizance since I become governor of the workhouse, 
which is 25 years ago, I can safely say, directly or indirectly, 
will average 70 per cent, that have been brought here through 
Intemperance." 

823. " From my own observation of the persons admitted into this 

workhouse I should say about two-thirds have been reduced 
to that necessity from habits of Intemperance and improvi- 
dence on their own part or on the part of those on whom they 
depend." 

824. ** We have about 30 old and infirm men in our house. I believe 

one-half of them could support themselves, at all events six or 
eight months in the year, could they abstain from drink." 

825. " Speaking within reasonable bounds, I should say that directly 

or indirectly about two-thirds of the Pauperism which I have 
come in contact with is to be traced to Intemperance.** 

826. " I have held the situation of master better than twelve years, 

and certainly I must say that the majority who have come 
under my notice have been fond of intoxicating liquors." 

827. " I find about two-thirds of the adult males and one-third of the 

adult females have been the victims of Intemperance, the most 
of them suffering from chronic disease brought on by Intem- 
perance and a dissipated life, from the effects of which they 
linger out a miserable existence." 

828. " Seventy-five per cent can be traced to Intemperance." 

829. " I have been long convinced that Intemperance is a great social 

evil . . . Knowing the greater portion of the inmates and 
their families as I do, I think, of the 237 inmates now in this 
house, that two-thirds are here by Intemperance, directly or 
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indirectly ; that is to say, by their own intemperate habits or 
those of their friends." 

830. " I consider that nine-tenths of the Paupers coming under my 

notice have been brought here, directly or indirectly, through 
Intemperance." 

831. " We never have any persons admitted to the house who have 

been temperate amongst the middle class, — many who have 
been intemperate and spent their last shilling." 

832. " We have had upwards of 4,000 Casuals passed through the 

vagrant wards last year, and of that number one-half appeared 
to be bona fide working men ; and, when in conversation with 
many of them about the degradation of coming to the vagrant 
wards of a workhouse, they invariably stated that it was 
through drink." 

833. " I regret to say that more than one-half of the adult inmates 

have been the victims of Intemperance, and I am sorry to say 
that it has not been confined to the male sex alone, but that 
a large proportion of the females are also addicted to the same tnc6." 

834. " I can have no doubt, on carefully looking back, that a very 

large proportion of the adult inmates have been more or less 
directly the victims of Intemperance. Of " tramps " I should 
say a still greater proportion carry with them the evidence of 
Intemperance." 

835. '*As far as my judgment goes, at least three-fourths of the 

Paupers that have passed imder my notice during the 15 
years I have held office have been, either directly or indirectly, 
I.e., themselves or indirectly through their parents, the 
victims of Intemperance." 

836. " 84 men in the house, viz., 35 able, 49 aged ; 6 out of this 

number victims of Intemperance, 3 of which well to do in the 
world, been possessed of several thousands of pounds and real 
estates, and are now all confined to their beds, aged 70, 58, 
52, Paupers." 

837. "The number of inmates in this workhouse is 479; 110 of 

whom are children, and the remaining 369 are adults. In 
going through our list I find in the latter number (viz. 369) 
there are 66 whose cause of Pauperism may be immediately 
tfaced to their over-indulgence of intoxicating drinks. The 
303 have been admitted through sickness, old age, and various 
other causes of which I cannot positively speak. The children 
are, as a rule, the offspring of drunken and dissolute parents." 

838. " I am rather under than over the mark in saying that 75 per 

cent, of the admissions into this union are the result of ex- 
cessive drinking." 

839. " I should say two-thirds of Pauperism has been the production 

of Intemperance. I have not one, either man or woman, but 
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would get drunk, and often do when they go out for a few 
hours. Most of them have been inveterate drunkards/' 

840. " In my opinion two-thirds of the Paupers now under my charge 

may be attributed to Intemperance." 

841. '' There are now in this house 400 inmates : 53 males and 30 

females are above 60 years of age, most of whom I have 
known for many years : there are but very few exceptions as 
regards the males but have been intemperate men ; as regards 
the old women I cannot speak so broadly, although to my 
knowledge many of them are still drunkards when they have 
the opportunity . . .. It is of frequent occurrence that Irish 
women who have leave to go to chapel come home drunk." 

842. ** During the 3 years I have been master, 21 persons have died. 

Of these, 2 were infants, 5 (men) had been brought into the 
house entirely through their intemperate habits. One had 
been High Bailiff, and had married in very respectable society 
to a person of fortune, &c. He was buried in his wife's vault 
by subscription. Of the other 14 1 knew, nothing positively 
as to their antecedents. We have, on an average, about 60 
inmates. Of those at present 20 are children, 4 are under 
20, 9 are insane or idiotic, 6 have to my knowledge been 
brought here owing to their intemperate habits. One of these 
has been a Schoolmaster, married a woman with money, and 
spent ail in drink. Another, once Overseer of this parish, but 
ruined by drink. Another lost from £400 to £500 while 
drinking in Liverpool in one night. The others might all have 
been very comfortably situated had it not been for their In- 
temperance." 

843. " I have been governor for 32 years, during which time 270 

adult males have died, and I can trace 54, or 20 per cent, of 
that number, to habits of Intemperance, besides numbers more 
who have been inmates, left and died elsewhere, or are now 
following their former habits." 

844. " No doubt can be entertained that Intemperance and its attend- 

ant sins are the great cause of there being so much poverty." 

845. " In addition, permit me to say, that, after the experience of 21 

years as governor of this workhouse, I am prepared to say 
that I have never seen a husband, and wife, and their children 
becoming inmates, but I have traced the cause of their 
poverty to the Intemperance of either the husband or the 
wife (in most cases the husband), and never did I find a sober 
husband and wife becoming inmates of this house.*' 

846. '' I may say that all the adult male inmates have the propensity 

to spend whatever they can make in ale and tobacco. They 
will not spare in one season to provide for another. There 
are men in this house who can earn good wages in the summer 
half-year whenever they like to work, suj£cient to maintain 
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them during the 8 dark mcmths of the year; but they prefer to 
spend all as they make it, and burthen the Unions, where they 
are provided with comforts which they never elsewhere enjoy." 

847. " I find that about two-thirds of the people of whom you inquire 

have brought upon themselves their present Pauperism by 
habits of Intemperance, and I doubt not but, if it were possible 
to ascertain the exact truth, the proportion would be even 
greater than that." 

848. '' I think I may say that nine-tenths of the able-bodied Paupers 

come here directly or indirectly through Intemperance. I 
speak from a very long experience as Superintendent of police 
and governor of this Union ; and I am of opinion, as a general 
rule, that Pauperism, and Crime, and Intemperance, are so 
closely allied, that it is the exception, and not the rule, to 
find the first entirely separate from the two latter.*' 

849. " There are 76 men in this house, and of these 28 bear a good 

character for sobriety. The remaining 48 have been more or 
less the victims of Intemperance." 

850. '' As far as my observation goes, the greater part of the adult 

Paupers (men more especially) have been brought here 
through Litemperance.'' 

851. '' i think that three-fourths of the Paupers that have come under 

my cognizance during the last 15 years may attribute their 
Pauperism to Intemperance." 

852. " I am decidedly of opinion, after an experience of 19 years, 

that at least three-fourths of our Paupers have been the 
victims of Intemperance." 

853. " I think two-thirds of the men who have come into the house 

have been compelled to come either through their own Intem- 
perance or that of those connected with them." 

854. " Nearly every one." 

855. '' I have not carefully studied the causes of admission to this 

house sufficiently to give a decided opinion; but I would ven- 
ture to say that 99 out of every 100, always excepting the sick 
and those above 60 years of age, come through Intemperance." 

856. *' All the adult male inmates, with very few exceptions." 

857. '* I think about 80 per cent, in London and other large towns, 

and about 60 per cent, in the country." 

858. '' I have been able to glean from our inmates (and I believe I am 

under the mark) that about 80 per cent, of them have been 
the victims of Intemperance." 

859* " Two-thirds. Drink is the most prominent curse of the land. 
Besidence in a workhouse three months would convince any one." 

960» ** I have moved about in various parts of the country among the 
Pauper glas9e9» and have found the bulk of the adult inmates 
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of workouses are such from Intemperance. I cannot say now 
in what proportion, but I think at least half. I think, when 

I had charge of the boys in the B workhouse schools, 

three-fourths at least might trace their degradation to the vice 
of Intemperance. I have lost or mislaid my notes, but I think 
90 per cent, could be traced." 

861. •* I have been connected with workhouses since 1845. Of 

the very many poor people I have known during the past 
23 years as inmates of workhouses, the majority of admissions 
are certainly caused by the Intemperance of the applicants or 
their relations.'* 

862. '^ I think I may safely state that quite or more than two-thirds 

of the inmates who have come under my notice have been 
brought to this place either directly or indirectly by drink. 
I have also observed that this vice is by no means confined to the 
lower classes,but has a considerable hold upon the middle classes." 

863. <' The chief portion of those who have come under my cognizance 

as Paupers are those of old age and disability, — with some 
few exceptions, who have been victims of intemperance." 

864. ^' I believe two-thirds of the Paupers at the workhouses I have 

been connected with have been brought there either through 
their own or some member of the family being addicted to 
drink.'' 

865. " There are now in this Workhouse (in even numbers) 560 sick, 

150 epileptics, imbeciles, and idiots, 610 old and infirm men 
and women, 700 children, 80 men and 120 women from 16 
to 60 years of age, and not included amongst the sick or 
epileptics. These give a gross total of rather more than 
2,100 inmates. Unless (which would be well nigh an 
impossibility) I could obtain reliable information as to the 
antecedents of all these Paupers I could not venture to give 
the exact per-centage of those whose Pauperism is attri- 
butable to Intemperance. I know, however, that none of 
the classes I have enumerated are without large numbers of 
the victims of Intemperance within their ranks, and I feel 
confident that I am speaking well within the mark when I 
give it as my opinion, founded on considerable experience, 
that fully one-half of Pauperism is caused either inamediately 
or approximately by Intemperance." 

865*.** I have lately had several cases which strikingly exemplify the 
almost omnipotent power which the habit of Intemperance 
exercises over its unhappy victims. Had it not been for this 
vice they might have been useful members of society ; been 
respected, and have had cheerful happy homes ; but the love 
of drink has stripped them of all self-respect, brought some of 
them to an untimely grave, ruined the health of others, beggared 
their families, and cast them for support on the charity of 
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others. These are very common cases. You cannot there- 
fore direct your energies to a more benevolent and philan- 
thropic object than that in which you are engaged." 

866. ** Nearly all the men, I fear, are brought to their present position 

by Intemperance and improvidence ; they seem to think drink, 
and its accompaniment tobacco, to be the chief good." 

867. '* Either in their own persons or those of their relations 85 per 

cent, of the inmates of this establishment are now chargeable 
through drunkenness." 

868. " As my experience of workhouse life has extended over a period 

of 12 years, I may be supposed to possess some little know- 
ledge of the subject. I have no hesitation in affirming that 
Intemperance swells the masses of the pauper population to 
such an extent that two-thirds of pauperism spring from the 
immoderate use of intoxicating drinks. There are several 
cases known to me at present of both men and women who 
have fallen irretrievably from positions of great respectability 
and even afEuence to positive indigence, and all efforts to raise 
them either morally or socially from the pale of workhouse 
life have hitherto proved hopeless and abortive." 

869. ** Nineteen-twentieths of the able-bodied men, two-thirds of the 

aged men, three-fifths of the able-bodied women, one-fifth of 
the aged women, are victims of Intemperance." 

870. " The proportion is so great, I cannot form an opinion." 

871. " With very few exceptions all the male and very many of the 

female inmates here have been the victims of Intemperance^ 
and only want the means to continue to be." 

872. ** As governor of this workhouse for 15 years, I have long 

thought and am convinced that two-thirds of the paupers who 
have lived and died here during the above-named time have 
been caused by Intemperance," 

873. '^ I may safely conclude that no less than eight-tenths of them 

are here through intoxicating drink, either directly or in^* 
, directly." 

874. '' I should consider that nearly every admission to a workhouse 

may be traced to drunkenness." 

875. "I have considered your inquiries in concert with our Workhouse 

Chaplain, who has been in his ofiice upwards of 20 years, and 
from my own experience in a workhouse for upwards of 30 years. 
I consider that fully one-half of the adult inmates are there 
from the effects of their own intemperate habits, which ap- 
pears as strong as ever if an opportunity offers. One-fourth 
consists of those connected with the Intemperance of others, 
and one-fourth from other causes. The adults average two- 
thirds of the house.'' 
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876. '' My conviction^ after serious consideration^ is that fully three- 

fifths of the adult male inmates of this workhouse have 
become recipients of in-door relief directly through Intem- 
perance, and that fully two-thirds of the remainder have 
become inmates partly through spending too much on drink, 
and through improvidence. 

877. '^ As to adult females, I regret to say drunkenness is now very 

prevalent among them. Toung and old, healthy or infirm, 
there seems no distinction. At least one-fifth of the females 
in the house are drunkards." 

878. '* Independent of lunatics, I have 29 men in this house, and all, 

with the exception of three, are thorough drunkards. One 
with whom I conversed on the subject declared his belief that 
if the question could be asked of the fiends below, ' What 
brought you here ? ' the answer would be, * Drink.' Of 
women I have 23 — three of these I may call idiotic — one old 
woman of good character, the rest drunkards and prostitutes. 
Three-fourths of the children, illegitimate, orphans, or deserted, 
are left to the care of the Union through the drunken and 
dissolute habits of the parents.*' 

879« " Of the adults a very large proportion— fully two-thirds of those 
now in this worknouse, as well as of those who have been 
under my care during the past 10 years, have been the victims 
of Intemperance. The proportion of young men firom 40 to 
45 years old, worn-out £:om drink, admitted to our infirmary 
is increasing." 

880. " I should suppose, from my own observation and from inquiries 

I have oflen had opportunities of making, that nearly one- 
half of the ^ old and infirm ' male paupers have become destitute 
through improvidence and Intemperance. Many wives with 
their families become inmates through the Intemperance of 
the husband, who, being himself incapable of maintaining his 
family and also gratifying his own tastes, deserts them.'' 

881. '^ In conversation with those that have been under my care for 

the last 20 years, two-thirds." 

882. " A very large majority of the male inmates of this workhouse 

become paupers directly through Intemperance. The same is 
also true of a large number of the female inmates. I am 
quite convinced that nine-tenths of the Pauperism, both in and 
out of the workhouse, is directly or indirectly caused by 
Intemperance.'' 

888. •' About 90 per cent." 

884, <' I think three-fifths of the male paupers have been victims of 
Intemperance ; we may judge that three-tfifths of the whole 
class of paupers suffer from ^e saioe oause*" 
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885. '^ I should fancy three-fourths of the men in this house have 

been more or less drunkards, and perhaps half the lYomen. 
I wish jo\L every success to lessen the evil, which has done 
more to fill jails and workhouses than anything else, and 
perhaps all put together." 

886. " Of the male adult paupers I think I may fairly say that two- 

thirds are brought to the house directly by habits of intoxica- 
tion ; but, taking into account the children, indirectly the 
proportion would be larger still." 

887. '^I have been more than 30 years Ghaplnin of this workhouse, 

and I am convinced that Intemperance has during that period 
brought more within the walls than any other cause. It is an 
extreme rarity to find one who comes here through real 
misfortune." 

888. " Intemperance has not so much to do with producing Pauperism 

in this (and I expect in most agricultural Unions) as it has in 
large towns. Still I think that full two-thirds of it in this 
house is the result, directly or indirectly, of indulgence in 
intoxicating drinks." 

889* *^ I have no doubt one-third of the inmates of this and other 
workhouses are driven to Pauperism through their drunken 
habits. Another third may be fairly classed as destitute in 
consequence of the intemperate habits of those immediately 
connected with them." 

890t " I have only 10 old men in this house at present, and I regret 
to say that the present homeless state of 5 of them may be 
fairly traced to Intemperance. Indeed one of them, from 
the means once in his possession, should be now a well-to-do 
Farmer, only for the above vice." 

891* *' As I have only taken to my duties as master a short month I 
am scarcely in a position to answer your question ; but the 
matron informs me that there are several here who were 
respectable Tradesmen once, but on account of drink sunk to 
ruin, and became inmates of this workhouse." 

892. '' Intemperance being the principal cause, .either directly or 
indirectly, of Pauperism, especially as regards our adult 
males, husbands and fathers, who bring themselves, their 
wives and children, to want by indulging in it, and, as other 
causes are only occasional and rare, the proportion is very 
^ great. I am hesitating what to say, whether 90 per cent. ; 
but perhaps it might be as well to name 85 per cent., which 
I think the very lowest proportion of adult male paupers I 
have had connection with addicted to Intemperance.'* 

89S. ^'I eaa searcely remember an instance falling during my 22 
yews' ezperienoe amongst paupers generally, male and 

g2 
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female, but what may be, either directly or indirectly, traced 
to Intemperance." 

894. '^ I have been master of this workhouse nearly 24 years, and 

the answers subjoined are the result of my experience during 
that time. I am afraid I am not going too far in stating that 
probably two-thirds of the male inmates in this house have 
been reduced to Pauperism in consequence of their Intem- 
perate habits. We have also women and children here, from 
time to time, who seek an asylum, of necessity, because of 
the intemperate habits of the husband or father. We have 
occasionally very notorious cases, e,g, persons who Jiave been 
in very affluent circumstances^ perhaps formerly worth their 
ten or twenty thousand pounds^ hut who through their In- 
temperance and dissipated habits have been reduced to 
destitution,^^ 

895. '' Among the upwards of 170 men and women, aged and able- 

bodied, in this house, there is not one teetotaler to be found, 
I As far as the males are concerned, and in fact some of the 

females too, I am pretty safe in saying that they may as a 
rule thank their love of drink for their being — ^many of them 
hopelessly — ^inmates of this establishment. Their craving 
for a ' half pint of beer ' cannot be mistaken, they would 
almost do anything to procure it. Again, some of the chil- 
dren are deserted by drunken parents." 

896. " I consider that fully fifty per cent, of the Pauperism which 

has come under my cognizance during an experience of 12 
years as governor of a workhouse, and of 5 years as a 
relieving officer, has been, directly or indirectly, caused by 
Intemperance. 

897. " This is purely an agricultural district, still I believe that, 

directly or indirectly, fully 75 per cent, of our Pauperism is 
caused by Intemperance. 

898. '' I consider that nine-tenths of the inmates of this workhouse 

may, directly or indirectly, trace their downfall to the baneful 
influence of Intemperance. I have observed that whenever 
the inmates are allowed a holiday nearly all (females as well 
as males) return under the influence of strong drink. Few 
are absolutely drunk ; but many would be, did I not punish 
all drunkards by depriving them of all leave of absence in 
future .... It is a fact that more extra labour will be 
done by a pauper for half a pint of beer than for 6d. Beer is 
even a standard of value among the lowest class of poor. Such 
expressions as ' the price of a pint,^ ' worth a pot,* ' stood a 
gallon,' are the usual modes of expressing value among the 
pauperised poor. Dangerous, indeed, must be that section of 
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society (and it is a large one) whose standard of value is the 
pot of beer." 

899. '< The greater portion of the male adult paupers in this work- 

house are addicted to drink ; several of them would have 
been in good circumstances if they had been sober, and con- 
sequently industrious, men." 

900. '* I fully believe two-thirds of the adult male paupers who have 

come under my notice have been men who would scarcely 
afford themselves the bare necessaries of life in order to 
spend their earnings in intoxicating drinks. Our old men 
have a half holiday weekly, and I am convinced that the 
proportion named would return to this house in a drunken 
condition, wejre it not for the punishment which would 
foUow." 

901. '' From 31 years* experience in Union workhouses I have ob- 

served that a large number of inmates and out-door recipients 
of relief are chargeable in consequence, generally, of the 
Intemperance of the head of the faznily, viz., the father." 

902. ** The impression on my mind is that at least three-fourths of 

Pauperism is caused directly or indirectly by Intemperance ; 
this will probably be considered a low estimate, as nine- 
tenths is frequently spoken of. It is well, however, I think, 
in moving in any question, to err on the safe side." 

903. '* 15 out of every 20 of the inmates of this workhouse are of 

intemperate habits." 

904. ^* I believe the greater proportion of the adult males have been^ 

and are still ^hen opportunity offers), the victims of In- 
temperance. Some I know have drunk a fortune, others 
have been so systematically besotted that they have lost 
character, home, and friends." 

905. '* I have been 16 years governor of this workhouse. I have 

never had a total abstainer in the workhouse during my 
time." 

906. '^ I have been governor of a workhouse for upwards of 20 years, 

and am impressed with the lamentable fact that more vice, 
misery, and consequent poverty, arise from the sin of 
drunkenness than any other cause, and I may almost add 
other causes put together." 

906*. " During the last few months I have had a Lawyer from this 
town — the Editor of a country newspaper — a Professor of 
music and Organist of the parish church (once a Guardian) 
inmates in this house through drink." 

906"j'. " I have now seen twenty-eight years of public service, first as 
a Police Officer, then as a Warder in a prison, and for the 
last seventeen years here. I am positive that strong; drink 
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id the very otme of our land, and the root of all sin and eyil. 
In mj humble opinion, so long as this curse is allowed to 
continue, we shaU for eyer have our Prisons and Workhouses 
well stocked with prisoners and paupers.*' 

907. *' I would suggest that you ascertain from the different Unions 
how many persons would hare become paupers had they been 
teetotalers. In twelve years* experience in this and three 
other large Unions in London I haye only known one to 
enter. Among the working classes drink is the principal 
cause of their seeking relief." 



P. 

DISEASE, LUNACY, AND SACRIFICE OP HUMAN LIFE. 

Testimony ofthi CUtgy, 

Clugy 
Batumf. 

908. ** The chief iUness here might be traced more or less directly to 

drink." 

909. '^ The consequences are an induction of a train of maladies too 

numerous to mention.'* 

910. *^ Intemperance begets lust and incontinence, thence follow disease 

and crime and lunacy, that pollute the offipring, and sap 
the strength of the population." 

911. ^' It would be easy to name cases of men destroyed by drink.** 

912. *^ Disease and premature deaths are frequent through drink." 
918. " Fertile source. By far the greatest." 

914. ** Drink the grand exciting cause to all these eyils." 

915. *^ Shortens life, and has baneful influence, both mentally and 

physically, on future generations." 

916. ** A yery large number of cases in a proyincial hospital of 80 

beds caused by Intemperance. A considerable number of 
cases of Lunacy in our asylum through the same." 

917. " My parish exhibits a very high rate of mortality, chiefly among 

children, who are often bom in an imperfectly organised con- 
dition, and badly nourished afterwards, in consequence of the 
intemperance of the parents. I am oontinually called upon 
to sign papers for lunatics through drink." 
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916. *^ I have been directing my attention for some years to the more 
permanent effects of drinking habits as tending to produce a 
depraved or debilitated offspring, not only making the parents 
* nequiores/ bnt * moxdaturos Progeniem yitisiorem.' I have 
collected some very curious facts in this point tending to prove 
that not only Lunacy, but also other obscure diseases of the 
brain, may be traced to Intemperance of parentt.** 

^19. "A serious responsibility lies at the door of medical men in this 
respect" 



Testimony of Superintendents of Asylums ds to Lunacy. 



Aqrlnm 
Betnms* 



920. '< As a direct and sole exciting cause of Lunacy about one-sixth. 

As an aid to other causes a much larger proportion.'' 

921. '' I never knew a lunatic patient who had been a total ab- 

stainer." 

922. " If it is understood as including all the results of Intem- 

perance — such as poverty, vice, domestic unhappiness, &c., 
<&c. — the proportion of cases traceable to Intemperance, can- 
not, I think, be much under 60 per cent." 

928. '' To these must be added an unascertainable number of idiots, 
imbeciles, &;c., the offspring of intemperate parents, in 
whom the sins of the fathers are visited on the childlren. 
The deplorable fact still remains that a very large per- 
centage of Insanity is the immediate or direct result of 
Intemperance." 



Testimony of Coroners, 

CofOUAM* 

Ratnrni. 

924. '' As Coroner, an office I have held 42 years, I can say that 

more than half the violent deaths may be traced to habits of 
intoxication." 

925. '' Out of about 500 inquests in the last 12 months it is my belief 

that one-half or thereabouts are connected more or less 
directly with the abuse of drink. At some periods I should 
be inclined to fear the proportion is something even greater. 
I have had now a Coroner's experience of nearly 20 years.** 

926. " Among the cases during the year 1868 I find that 36 per 

eent. of the deaths arose from the abuse of intoxicating 
drinks, either directly or indirectly. Also, that a larger 
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proportion of the deaths arising from the abuse of stimulants 
occurred on the Saturday, Sunday, and Monday than on any 
of the other days of the week/* 

927. '^ Since I have been Coroner I have held on an average 1,200 

inquests, and, without examining each case, I think about 
one-third are due to Intemperance. One-third of the acci- 
dents, two-thirds of the suicides, and one-fifth of the deaths 
from natural causes are, I think, due to drinking alcohol to 
excess." 

928. '' A large proportion the result of Intemperance directly and 

indirectly. Last week 3 out of 6 were drunk ; the week 
previous, 2 drunk. Many cases come before me the result of 
excessive drinking, although not drunk at the time of death." 

929. '' It is quite impossible to get the fact proven in many cases. 

Of course, in respectable families there is a delicacy which 
prevents the fact being made known; and one does not wish, 
by rushing into a naked duty, to tarnish the memory of the 
dead. Taking all the circumstances of the vice of drunken- 
ness into consideration, there is no doubt in my mind that 
much misery can be prevented if the proper authorities would 
put their shoulders to the work." 

930. " Of 400 inquests over which I have presided during the last 

3 years, the verdicts only give 3 as having died from Intem- 
perance, as juries are disinclined to return verdicts conveying 
disgrace on the memory of the deceased" 

931. " The majority of the deaths have been the result of Intempe- 

rance I have no doubt, — but I cannot state the precise 
proportion." 

932. '^ Of course a very large proportion of cases are more or less the 

result of drink, although the evidence may not be such as to 
justify a direct reference to drink as the sole cause of death." 

933. " I have no doubt that very many cases of Suicide — I think the 

majority of them — are the result of the abuse of alcoholic 
drinks; and I would remark that such suicides are not 
generally committed during inebriation, but during the 
nervous depression nearly always following in its wake — the 
dull leaden hours following the brief excitement. I have 
also to observe that many accidents^ especially in rural dis- 
trictSy are entirely referable to drunkenness." 

934. " A great many Inquests are held by me yearly on the bodies of 

persons whose deaths have been the result of Intemperance." 

935. A very large proportion of deaths which come under my 

cognizance as Coroner are directly or indirectly the results 
of Intemperance.'' 
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a 

LOSS BY INTEMPERANCE TO MILITARY SERVICE. 

The following is a letter addressed by Sir Charles E. Trevelyan, 
K.CB. to the Editor of The Timea, and headed « Military Prisons " :— 

986. " Sir, — The last annual report of Lieutenant-Colonel Henderson, 
R.E., the Inspector-General of Military Prisons, has not receiyed the 
public attention which it deserves. 

" During four years the committals for drunkenness have steadily 
increased as follows :— 1863, 882; 1864, 1,132; 1866, 1,801 ; 1866, 
1,926. 

" The Inspector-General observes that the explanation of this increase 
' is to be found in the fact that soldiers, who formerly were summarily 
convicted and sentenced to short periods of imprisonment in regimental 
cells by their commanding officers for drunkenness, are now tried by 
court-martial and sentenced to imprisonment in a military prison.* But 
precisely the same explanation was given, in the report for the preceding 
year, of the increase of the committals in 1865 over those in 1864. 
Therefore, however applicable this consideration might have been to a 
comparison with former periods, when drunkenness was not dealt with 
by court-martial, it totally fails to account for the further increase 
which has occurred since the change was made. 

^< It must not be supposed that the 1,926 cases in the year 1866 
were cases of simple drunkenness such as we see disposed of in the 
police courts by a fine of 6s. The offence was ' habitual drunkenness,' 
of which there are several definitions in the military code ; but much 
the largest proportion of the committals are for having been drunk < for 
the fourth time within 365 days.' In order, therefore, to form a just 
idea of the prevalence of this vice in the army, we must add to the 
cases brought before a court-martial the far more numerous instances 
in which the offenders are discovered less than four times a year and 
are punished by their commanding officers, or in which they are not dis- 
covered at all. Drunkenness is the vice of the army. The state of 
feeling which pervaded society two generations ago still survives in the 
army. That ' good fellowship,' which is only another name for mutual 
indulgence in intoxicating drink, is still in the ascendant in the most 
popular of English professions ; and from this 'vantage-ground it exercises 
an injurious influence over the moral condition of the entire community :^- 

Hoc fonte derivata dades 

In patriam populumque fluxit. 

<< I will now quote a few passages from the report and its appendix, 
which throw a strong light upon the subject. 

" Colonel Wellesle^y Oovemor of Ooaport Military Prison. 
*^ Imprisonment has no restraining influence on the habitual drunkard. 
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The habit of tippling once confirmed^ the penalties attached to the 
offence are unheeded. The retrenchment of part of his daily pay only 
leads to the sale of regimental necessaries^ for the indulgence of the 
vice is purchased at any price. Nor is the extent to which drunkenness 
among soldiers is carried quite apparent. In many instances absence is 
only a cloak for the other misconduct, and the absentee returns when 
he is sober.' 



" Captain Allen, Oovemar of Oteenlaiw MiUtary PrtMn, 
'' Recommittals are chiefly cases of dronkenness* 



*' Captain BoyU^ Chvernor of Weedon Military Priaon. 

'< The conduct of the prisoners has, I regret to say, been very bad. 
A much laiger proportion than usual of pimishment for prison offences 
has been inmcted. No less than 51 offences are entered against four 
men. . . I believe many of these offences are committed in the 
mistaken hope that they will lead to the discharge of the culprit from 
the service, and I have no doubt that more men of the worst classes 
are enlisted than formerly. 



<< Lieulenani'Colonei Henderson, B.E»j Inspeetar-OeninU of MiUtary 

Frieona. 

'* The population of the military prisons is swelled by a class of men 
who are repeatedly committing offences which lead to their trial by 
courts-martial, and who pass a considerable portion of their service 
in prison ; and in the same way the offenders against prison laws consist 
mainly of a small body of men whose removal in the one case from the 
prison, and in the other from the army, would g^ve an entirely different 
aspect to the statistics of crime in the one and in the other. Drunken- 
ness is, perhaps, the most fertile source of military crime. The actual 
number of committals for this offence has increased in the year 1866| 
and the per-centage has also increased* 

'<In nine cases out of ten, < absence without leave, making away 
with regimental necessaries,' and * insubordination ' in its various forms 
are traceable to * drunkenness ;' and ' desertion ' is generally merely the 
endeavour the offender makes to escape the imprisonment, hard labour, 
and prolonged stoppages of pay to which he has rendered himself liable. 
This almost exhausts the category of military offences. Our military 
prisons would be nearly empty if intoxication could be effectually held 
in check. 

« To a great extent our military hospitals are peopled from the same 
source as our military prisons. Indulgence in the use of spirits lays the 
foundation of several classes of diseases, and, by impairing self-control 
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and destrojring self-respect, prepares the way for another class which is 
the opprohrium of the British army. Intemperance and vice — not 
climate or hard sendee — are the principal cause of sickness, mortality, 
and invaliding in the army. 

" The offenders against prison laws consist mainly of a small hody 
of men. This short sentence furnishes the key of which we were in 
search. The ' class of men who are repeatedly committing offences 
which lead to their trial hy courts-martial, and who pass a considera- 
hie portion of their service in prison,* make a show quite out of pro- 
portion to their numher, like the mock stage army which is continually 
passing and repassing before the spectators. It is not the army at 
large with which we have to deal, but with a handful of confirmed tip- 
plers and irreclaimable scamps, who are a reproach to the British army, 
and make it the terror of respectable parents. As soon as these men 
have shown their real character they ought to be unhesitatingly dismissed. 
We should be far better without them. What we should lose would 
not be good service, but embarrassment, expense, and discredit ; and it 
is much more for the advantage of persons of this description to have 
to work hard for their living than to be maintained in high-fed leisure 
in an honourable profession against the rules of which they must con- 
stantly chafe. 

*'^ When we are once well rid of this worse than useless portion of the 
army, let us by all means avoid the absurdity of continually reproducing 
it, to be again got rid of at a constantly recurring sacrifice. Our 
recruiting system is the workshop in which this base metal is forged. 
Before the Revolution the French had a sinular system, which Greneral 
Trochu describes as — 

^ * Une combinaison de sMuctions g^rossi^res et de violences, qui 
s'ezer9aient toute Tannee sur le peuple des villes et des campagnes, par 
des agents militaires speciaux, intelligents et audacieux, dont le nom 
est reste dans la tradition du pays comme une sorte d'injure.' 

'^ ' Sergeant Kite, all ribands and lies,' will, I hope, soon become a 
tradition like the < Racoleurs,' but meanwhile he is daily working among 
us, corrupting our youth and fixing in our army that habit of intoxication 
which is the bane of the people of these islands. 

'< < Raculage ' was replaced by ' conscription,' which brought persons 
of all classes into the French army, and made it a real representation of 
the nation. In the Prussian army this result has been still more per- 
fectly attained : — 

<< ' Le niveau moral est peut-etre plus 61eve dans Farmed Prussienne 
que dans toutes les autres armies de T Europe. Les sentiments d'honneur 
et de patriotisme sont tres-d6velopp^s parmi des soldats, qui appartien- 
nent aux classes elev^s de la societe dans une proportion plus grande 
que dans les armies oh le remplacement est permis. Par sa composi- 
tion Tarmee en Prusse est I'image fiddle de la nation.' 

''The campaign of 1866 exhibited the tremendous power of this 
principle. We may dimly infer from some events in our history what 
an English army would be which was felt to be the nation itself in arms, 
as it exists at present. 
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" We rightly consider it a great advantage that our army is based 
upon voluntary service, and that our industry is not deranged, nor the 
increase of our population retarded, by the compulsory system from 
which the Continental nations are suffering. There is nothing that 
conscription offers which may not be more fully obtained from voluntary 
service ; but are we taking the necessary steps to secure such service ? 
Are we not rather trifling with the voluntary principle, the essence of 
which is that the offer should be proportioned to the object, so as in 
every case to amount to a sufficient inducement ? A continuance of 
this neglect will inevitably land us, on the occurrence of the first serious 
emergency, in the predicament which we are so anxious to avoid ; for, 
however wasteful and oppressive conscription may be, it is an instru- 
ment of potent efficacy, and is capable of such immediate and direct 
application that recourse will certainly be had to it in time of danger, if 
the existing system is not developed so as to make it equal to the occa- 
sion. This would be a result greatly to be regretted, because we are 
much nearer to a satisfactory solution than we have been at any former 
period. The soldier now has everything that is necessary for his com- 
fortable subsistence. One thing only is wanting, but that one thing is 
the mainspring of exertion in every line of life — ^the hope of gratifying 
an honourable ambition, and of rising to a higher social position. By 
opening to the soldier a portion of the military, and nearly the whole of 
the administrative, promotion, this craving of human nature would be 
satisfied without any additional expense ; the army would be made a 
profession for the great mass of our population which occupies the 
wide space between the highest and lowest classes ; and the relations of 
the different ranks of the army with each other, and of the whole army 
with the rest of the nation, would be strengthened and improved. — I 
have the honour to be, <&c., 

C. £. Trevelyan.'* 



R 

UNWISE PRESCRIPTION OF ALCOHOL AS A MEDICINE, 

Testimony of Clergy. 



Clergy 
Betanu. 



937. *^ The erroneous opinion among medical men that alcohol is a 

good medicine, causes much Intemperance." 

938. " Many reformed drunkards have relapsed into their old condition 

through continuing, after their recovery from sickness, the use 
of strong drink recommended to them by their medical advisers 
during their sickness. 
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939. " A medical man of considerable practice attends our large district 

Union without recommending beer, spirits, or wines, except in 
very extreme cases." 

940. <' I think medical men order strong drinks, 1. because their 

patients like it, 2. because they are ignorant of the disease, 
and the properties of the drink." 

941. '^ There can be no doubt that the drink evil is encouraged by the 

erroneous notions which extensively prevail among medical 
men as to the properties of alcohol. Recent scientific investi- 
gations, both in England and on the Continent, have led to 
the conclusion that alcoholic beverages are not only unneces- 
sary, but positively injurious." 

942. ''Doctors differ on this point. Those who have given most 

attention to it, are rapidly losing their faith in the medical 
properties of intoxicating drinks." 



Testimony of Coroner. 



Coroner's 
JKetam. 



943. '' The physicians of the present day who prescribe such a large 
and unnecessary amount of stimulants are by no means to be 
exempt from blame in this matter.*' 



Testimony of Superintendents of Asylums* 

Atjlnin 
Retams. 

944. " You must not infer from my answer about the use of stimu- 

lants in this asylum that I am an advocate for the almost indis- 
criminate exhibition of stimulants which is too much the fashion 
among Medical men at the present day, a fashion which I 
consider most pernicious, both morally and physically, but 
which, like other fashions, will probably have its day, though 
its effects will last for more than a generation." 

945. "When alcoholic beverages have produced the disease called 

delirium tremens, it has been recommended very generally 
to cut off the supply gradually; but I am of opinion, even in 
the case where there has been excess, that it is better to 
remove the cause wholly and instanter, and restore the over- 
excited or altered functions of the injured organs to their 
normal state, if possible, by other means." 

946. " My experience is that of the leading physicians of the day, 
viz., that the total disuse of alcohol, and the substitution of 
beef-tea and milky constitute the best possible treatment— -rest 
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A^lnm 
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of body, and rest of mind, are, of coarse, essential to the 
core ; bat the old belief that alcohoHo stimulants could not 
be withdrawn altogether without danger to the patient, has 
been generally abandoned." 



Testimony of Oovemors of Workhouses, 

WorUumw 
Betnrns. 

947. " All experienced paupers who enter a Workhouse endeavour to 

impose upon the medical officer by feigning sickness, in order 
to obtain stimulants (drink) and extra food. The quantity of 
wine, brandy, gin, and beer consumed in Workhouses would 
astonish the uninitiated. I have known ^ skulkers * on wine 
or beer leave the house immediately the medical officer dis- 
continued the liquor. If * alcohol* be necessary for sick 
patients, let it be given in some other way." 

948. '^ Our medical officer never recommends or gives intoxicating 

liquors excepting in the most urgent cases." 

949. '' A large proportion of the inmates of the Workhouse are allowed 

beer, wine, or spirits, by order of the medical officer ; but I 
think they would be as well without it, and in some cases 
better," 

950. ^' Bad legs and other diseases arising from the free use of liquors 

are soon cured in our Workhouse, by total abstinence from 
intoxicating drinks." 

951. *^ We have had a great many cases admitted in a very exhausted 

condition from hard drinking, that have improved in health 
wonderfully in a few weeks by the ordinary house diet without 
stimulants." 

952. *' The supply of intoxicating drinks is part and parcel of the 

charity of our land. Among villagers the first thing sent for 
from the Sectory or the Squire's in cases of sickness is a 
bottle of wine or other stimulant. The cost of out-relief is 
largely increased by the quantities of intoxicants given instead 
of medicine, beef, or mutton. The large quantities given in 
hospitals astonishes the medical men of the old school. All 
this tends to impress the minds of the working population 
that intoxicating drink is the remedy for all the diseases to 
which they are liable." 

95S. *' I know hardly how to suggest anjrthing better than by minis- 
ters and medical gentlemen advocating the necessity and 
advantages to be derived from total abetinenoey and setting 
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Workhouse 
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them the example, which is better than precept, instead of 
acting as our medical officers do (almost invariably), by 
ordering paupers, who are supplied out of the pockets of the 
Poor Hate payers, porter, brandy, wine, and gin to a frightful 
extent." 

954. '^ The Poor Law Board should instruct medical ofScers not to 

prescribe intoxicating drink for sick paupers, but substitute 
something in place, I have been master of this house three 
years, and previous to that time it cost the Union about £160 
a-year for gin, wine, &c. ; for the three years I have been in 
office the cost of gin, wine, &c. has been about £60. 

955. '^ Intoxicating liquors are given in Workhouses to an alarming 

extent to the sick. I had almost said without thought and 
discrimination. The giving of liquors only keeps up the un- 
natural craving (which has brought so many of them to poverty) 
which ought to be kept down instead of being fed. I have 
known instances, some suffering from < delirium tremens,' who 
have got better without intoxicants. I consider intoxicating 
liquors given to paupers to be an almost unmixed evil." 



8. 

BENEFIT TO HEALTH FROM WITHDRAWAL OF 

INTOXICATING LIQUORS. 

Testimony of Governors and Chaplains of Prisons. 
Vritoa 

Betnnu. 

956. *^ With few exceptions I consider the health of the prisoners im- 

proves from total abstinence." 

957. " I have not known one whose health was affected." 

958. '^ Very much improved. I do not recollect one during 16 years* 

experience to have suffered from a sudden incarceration in 
prison, however intemperate his habits may have been pre- 
viously," 

959« ^ At first some of them suffer from the great change to total 
abstinence; but aflerwards, and in a great majority of cases, 
the health of the prisoners is much improved." 

960. ^' I do not think the health of the prisoners is at all injuriously 
affected* J think it is maoh improTed* Tmrtanoew have £re- 
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quently occurred of persons previously inveterate drunkards 
who, after their incarceration for a short time in prison— de- 
prived of all intoxicating drinks — have become considerably 
improved in health and general appearance." 

961. " During 28 years of official life I have never known any one to 

suffer in health; on the contrary, I have known many in- 
stances where the reclaimed drunkard has very considerably 
improved in health, and / may remark that to the heat of my 
knowledge I never had a total abstainer in custody, ^^ 

962. '^ As a rule prisoners decidedly leave the prison in a better state 

of health than when they entered it." 

963. "I have always found the health of drunkards improved by total 

abstinence; and they have always acknowledged the delusion 
which has drawn them to drink under the impression of its 
necessity." 

964. " We are constantly hearing men say how well they can do with- 

out drink." 

965. " Their health could not be better out of prison than it is in, 

where there is no intoxicating drink." 

966. "In the majority of instances, if you wish to prolong the life of 

a drunkard send him to gaol, — ^which is in every sense of the 
term a Temperance establishment, — for a long period, and you 
will achieve your object. A few prisoners, about 2 per cent., 
suffer from the sudden cessation of intoxicating drink, and 
have to be medically treated with some artificial stimulus ; 
but even in those cases, and most undeniably in all others 
without exception, health is improved by abstinence from 
liquor." . 

967. " I do not recollect one instance of injury to health, but quite 

the contrary. An experience of 18 years enables me to say 
that I have known many an instance of health completely 
restored by the use of water as the only beverage ; some in 
which they had almost killed themselves by spirit drinking 
before admission, but who left gaol in good health, acknow- 
ledging, and most thankful for, the change." 

968. " I am not a Teetotaler, but I know of nothing that affords so 

good an evidence of the value of Teetotalism as its results in 
the cases of hundreds of prisoners on public works. Teeto- 
talism enables emaciated and exhausted nature to revert to her 
original robustness, and has here transformed the prematurely 
aged and enfeebled to the healthftilness and activity of youth.'* 

969. " After 40 years' experience I venture to assert that the health of 

at least 19 out of every 20 habitual drunkards becomes im- 
proved here by prison diet and total abstinence. It is a rare 
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instance for anything but total abstinence to reclaim a 
drunkard.*' 

970. '' I think the results of total abstinence as to the health of those 

who continuously practise it, are in every way beneficial. 
The mind seems to be awakened from its lethargy, and the 
man springs into a new life. His bodily constitution is 
gradually strengthened; and the craving for drink, which at 
first made him low and discontented from its non-indulgence, 
is eventually superseded by renewed vigour and elasticity in 
all his powers." 

971. '^ The health of prisoners is not at all injured by total ab- 

stinence from intoxicating drinks : even in cases of extreme 
drunkards (bordering on ' delirium tremens '), the health 
generally improves after the first few days, though the shock 
of total abstinence is somewhat severe at first." 

971*. « The health improves." 

972. ^' Health much improved by total abstinence." 
972*. " In all cases their health improves here." 

973. " The health of prisoners is improved by their enforced absti* 

nence from intoxicating drinks.^* 

973*. << Prisoners who are habitual drunkards, and obliged to abstain 
from intoxicating liquor during long periods of imprisonment, 
generally improve in health." 

974. " Their health decidedly improves after the first week." 

974*. " As a rule, prisoners who have been accustomed to drink im- 
prove in health during their incarceration by total abstinence 
from intoxicating drinks." 

975. " The health and spirits of the prisoner addicted to intemperance 

are much improved by enforced abstinence." 

975*. ''In most cases total abstinence, even after a month of delirium 
tremens, has the efiect of setting up their constitution and 
transforming them from the sottish looking men they appear 
to be when they come in ; yet, when out of prison again, they 
cannot resist ; the taste never leaves them." 

976. <' As a rule Teetotalism sends a man out of prison in good 

health." 

976*. " Frequently the health improves rapidly upon the change." 

977. " They are better both in body and mind by abstinence." 

978. " The Gaol Surgeon states positively that the total abstinence in 

Prison is beneficial to health." 

979. ^* The great majority of prisoners gain in weight, at least, during 

the earlier months of their imprisonment." 

B 
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980. ** The health of the prisonen is in no way injnriouBlj affected by 

total abstinence. Prisonen frequently declare this themselves. 
Exceptional cases, where stimulants are given by medical 
advice, are exceedingly rare. The only stimulant administered 
(to an average of 200 prisoners daily) daring the past three 
months has been two pints of porter to a case of deliriom 
tremens.'* 

981. " We have not found the health of prisoners affected in the least 

by total abstinence duiing the many years we have held oiir 
offices." 

982. ** Prisoners when first admitted may tiafkr from want of intoxi- 

bating drink for a few days, but generally they leave the 
prison in a healthy condition." 

983. ^' Prisoners generally increase in weight." 

984. ** Unquestionably many suffer during the early stages of their 

imprisonment from ihe sudden and total withdrawal of stimu- 
lants to which they have been accustomed, but after a little 
time they recover a healthy tone, and leave the Gaol in better 
health." 

985. '^ In my opinion they have been benefited and have not been 

injured by compelled total abstinence.** 

986. " The effect of abstinence in many cases which have been under 

my own cognizance in the Gaol has proved a blessing both 
spiritual and temporal." 

987. ** The health of the prisoners is affected very favourably by total 

abstinence." 

988. '^ We have not found the health of our prisoners to be injured 

by total abstinence, to which they are subjected while in our 
prison.'* 

989. "Prisoners come in very ill*— they recover wonderfully when 

taken away from drink. I never saw one prisoner injured in his 
or her health by enforced abstinence, but the reverse. The 
women often recover their former good lookSf even if they looked 
vgly and hideous on their admiasion,'^^ 

990. " I am not aware of any case in which the health of a prisoner 

was affected by totally abstaining from intoxicating drinks.'* 

991. " In most cases a very great improvement.** 

992. " We consider the health of prisoners to be benefited by total 

abstinence.** 

993. " Prisoners here have invariably improved in health and in 

weight. I have never known one of them to suffer from 
abstinence.'* 

994. " I consider the health of the prisoners to be rery greatly improved 

by total abstinence," 
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995. '* We do not consider the health of the priaonen to be ftl all 
injurionsly affected bj total abstinence." 

990. " We consider the health of ptisonen is much impiOTed by total 

abstinence.*' 

997. ^ In almost every case I have seen the most marked improTe- 

ment in the health, and they have confessed to me thenunlTes 
that they have derived great benefit from their compulsory total 
abstinence. I may as well state that I am not a total abstainer 
myself, and therefore do not write this merely because I $m 
a disciple of the system." 

998. ^' Prisoners, I consider, are in nowise injured in health by total 

abstinence from intoxicating drinks." 

d99. " I consider the health of prisoners improves by total abstinence 
from intoxicatiDg liquors." 

1000. ^< During the time of imprisonment the health of a man addicted 

to drink improves. The first effect of abstaining is the loss 
of about half-a«8tone in weight during the first month. But 
that loss is gradually regained, and after a quarter of a-year 
the man is discharged in better health than when he was first 
committed." 

1001. <* Total abstinence from intoxicating liquors affects the prisoners 

beneficially ; they are generally found to gain in weight during 
their imprisonment." 

1002. " I consider the health of the prisoners to be very beneficially 

affected by total abstinence." 
1008, '< I can answer the question in the most satisfactory way by 
recording the admission of almost all prisoners who previously 
to their being sentenced to long terms of imprisonment have 
been hard drinkers, that they have never felt so well for years 
as they have done since they have been kept away from the 
drink; and I may add, that I am inclined to think that the 
manifest improved appearance of many prisoners mav be at* 
tributed to their abstinence from intoxicating liquors.'* 

1004. " With scarcely an exception the health has improved." 

1005. ^ I have not known any instance where the health of prisoners 

has been affected by total abstinence." 

1008. ** By total abstinence there is invariably a decided Improvi- 
ment." 

1007. ^* I know of no instance in which the health of a prisoner has 

been seriously affected by total abstinence. Indeed many hare 
been considerably benefited." 

1008. ** The health of prisoners is directly benefited by total abftiQ'* 
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1009. '' The health is ahnost always impioyed by total abBtiiienoe.** 

1010. "^Decidedly improyed." 

1011. ** The Governor and myself consider that no harm is done to the 

prisoners by depriving them of intoxicating drink.^ 
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1012. <^ As we have had many cases here, both under medical treatment 

and otherwise, of men with delirium tremens, and those who 
had been in the daily habit of taking drink before they were 
admitted, but who have soon been discharged from the hospital 
or the house in good health, without having any intoxicating 
drinks prescribed, I feel convinced that total abstinence at 
once is not only safe but necessary to the recovery or retaming 
their health^ 

1013. " The health of the paupers greatly improved." 

1014. '* In my opinion they are in most cases better without strong 

drink than with it, and the medical officers recommend it but 
very seldom." 

1015. '^ Health impaired by drinking I have invariably found greatly 

benefited by the total disuse of intoxicants; indeed, in the 
absence of chronic disease, such individuals in a very short 
time generally attained to a degree of health wonderfully good. 
I have always found it a fallacious notion, that if a driller be 
entirely deprived of his usual amount of liquor his health will 
sufier. I could give many cases in proof of this assertion." 

1016* '* So far from total abstinence from intoxicating drinks being 
detrimental to the health of paupers, I believe, speaking from 
an experience of 15 years as workhouse officer, that it is 
beneficial to their general health." 

1017. '^ Intoxicating drinks are not necessary to preserve the health of 

paupers." 

1018. '' I consider their health must be good, as they live to the age of 

70, 84, 85, and 86 years, male paupers." 

1019. '^ The paupers who are not allowed any intoxicating drinks are 

in better health, and are better able to work, than the paupers 
who are allowed beer and spirits." 

1020. '^ I have never known any evil arise from total abstinence in this 

house, although it is strictly adhered to. In some oases there 
have been a few days or weeks that they have not taken their 
Jbod properly, but generally after that time have had very 
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good health and appetite. N.B. There is neither ale nor 
spirits allowed here/' 

1021. '' Only in extreme cases of debility. I do not think that 10«. 

per year has been expended on them this last 20 years." 

1022. '' I believe the health of the inmates generally is improved by 

total abstinence." 

1023. '' The paupers are extremely healthier from total abstinence 

than on a half drinking system." 

1024. '' Total abstinence, as a rule, is not injurious to the health of 

paupers." 

1025. " Much improved." 

1026. '' I should say the paupers are quite as well without such drinks 

as with them." 

1027. '' I consider the health of paupers does not suffer by abstaining 

from intoxicating drinks, but is much better without them." 

1028. '^ I consider they are healthier without it. I am not a teetotaler, 

but I am much better without it myself." 

1029. ^' I do not consider the health of the paupers affected for the 

want of intoxicating drink ; rather improved. 

1030. '^ I cannot at all suppose that the health of those who have not 

been addicted to intemperance can in any way be prejudiced 
by total abstinence. Whilst, as regards those who have been 
in the habit of indulging to excess, my own observation has 
caused me to form this opinion, — that their being debarred 
from all intoxicating drinks was rather productive of dis- 
comfort and inconvenience than of any evil consequences j 
that after a short time they got pretty well accustomed to the 
change, and that their general health and vigour was improved 
rather than otherwise." 

1031* " A marked improvement is soon visible." 

1032. ** I have consulted the medical officers on this question, who 

state that, with very few exceptions, they have found that 
the health of paupers is favourably affected by total abstinence 
from intoxicating drinks." 

1033. " I consider the health of the paupers to be greatly improved by 

total abstinence." 

1034. ** There can be no doubt that total abstinence from intoxicating 

drinks is beneficial to the health of paupers generally." 

1035. " I consider their health is improved by abstinence. In this 

particular workhouse no intoxicating liquors are admitted} 
except by order of the medical officer*" 
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1036. *^ I find that aflter admission into the workboute their health is a 
little affected by the sudden change ; but they soon recover 
by a regular course of diet." 

1087. " I have noticed a very great improvement in persons, and par- 
ticularly those of dissipated habits, afler they have been con- 
fined a few weeks in the workhouse." 

1088. '' I believe the health of habitual drunkards is improved by regular 
living and abstinence from intoxicating drinks ; such persons 
always improve in health during their stay in this house ; 
this is most marked." 

1089. ^' I do not consider the health of the paupers to be affected by 
total abstinence from intoxicating drinksi for I have known 
many a drunkard when admitted to be in a low emaciated 
condition ; but when brought down to regular diet, &c. (with- 
out indulging in beer, wine, or spirits), to leave this workhouse 
in a few weeks in good health, and in fact quite a new man.*^ 

1040. " So far as I have observed (and in some special instances) the 
compulsory total abstinence of paupers haa been very beneficial 
to health." 

IQIl. ^' I consider that total abstinence is beneficial to the general 
health of the inmates* They almost invariably grow stouter 
on being admitted, or improve in their general appearance." 

1C48* ^' Always for the better.'' 

1048. " Many of our inmates do without into:ricating drinks, because 
they are obliged, but not from choice ; whether they feel the 
better for it I cannot say ; if they do, they are unwilling to 
acknowledge it." 

1044. '^ There are and have been several persons in this house, who 

have been in for a number of years, and have got to a good old 
age, and who were confirmed drunkards in their early years, 
but who have not tasted stimulants here, except when ill.*' 

1045. ** Since I have been Governor here (4J vears) I have never 

known an instance of any inmate's health being injured by 
total abstinence from intoxicating drinks ; on the contrary, I 
have known many, after a residence here for months, leave 
the house much benefited by the same.'* 

1046. ** In almost every case the health is very much improved by total 

abstinence." 

1047. *^ Not at all injured, because in this, as in most workhoiises, beer 

and spirits are forbidden to the inmates, except when ordered 
by the medical ofiBcer." 

1048. '^ How far the health of paupers is a&cted by total abstinence it 

is difiOicult to say^ asi in most Unions, beer, winci &Gk is rather 
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freely diapensed by the medical officer; but we geaerallj find 
people wheu debilitated and brought to the workhouse by their 
intemperate habits, when they come to live regularly and with-* 
out drink, soon get better and stronger ; until they leave the 
house and take to their old habits, when they soon get as bad 
as ever. I do not think total abstinence injurious to healthy 
as I have practised it myself for upwards of 20 years." 

1049. '^ I consider the health of the paupers to be benefited by total 

abstinence; when they get regular food, and are kept warnv 
and clean, their appearance soon alters, and in many cases they 
get fat.'* 

1050. '^ I have never known one whose health has been injured by total 

abstinence from intoxicating drinks. We use very little in* 
deed. Our medical officers very seldom recommend it.*' ' 

1051. '' I don't consider the health of paupers to be the least affected 

by total abstinence from intoxicating drinks, but, on the pon-' 
trary, 1 have overheard them enumerate a, number of persons 
whom they consider killing themselves by drink." 

10$^. ^^ I have always noticed that, if admitted in tolerable health, the 
paupers have improved in weight and appearance after 
their admission and consequent abstinence from intoxicating 
drinks" 

lQi$. ^< I have always found, after 22 years' experience, the health to 
improve by the discontinuance of intoxicating drinks, tobacco, 
and snuff." 

1054. " Twenty-four years' experience. I have not seen any in- 

jurious effects resulting from total abstinence." 

1055. ** Twelve years* experience. In the great majority of cases that 

have come under my notice total abstinence from intoxicating 
drink has had a very beneficial effect upon the paupers, and it 
has only been in rare and exceptional cases that a contrary 
effect has been produced." 

1056. ** Thi^rty years' experience as master of this workhouse, — where 

perhaps less stimulants are given than in any other work- 
house, and smoking never allowed, — convinces me that total 
abstinence is not injurious to health." 

1057. " The health of the inmates is decidedly improved by enforced 

abstinence from intoxicating drink. After the monthly holi- 
days I always expect a certain number of habit^al drinkers 
to be sent to the sick wards suffering from the evil effects of 
drink, to which they are unaccustomed whilst in the house* 
During the Cholera epidemic of 1866, when people were being 
carried off daily in all the streets around us, this large water-* 
drinking population escaped harmless." 
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1058. '' 1 do not perceive that the inmates snffev in any way while in 

the workhouse from being total abstainers." 

1059. '' The change from excess to total abstinence which ensues on 

admission here, so far from being injurious, is highly beneficial 
both to the mental and bodily health of those admitted." 

1060. ** I cannot call to mind any one case where the health of the inmate 

suffered in consequence. This 1 do know, many of them seem 
to renew their health." 

1061. '' Keep them if possible from intoxicating liquors. In our work- 

house, not even at Christmas — as is the custom in some other 
houses — is anything of the sort allowed, unless ordered by the 
doctor, and then only in extreme cases. 

1062. ** With very rare exceptions total abstinence from intoxicating 

drinks is beneficial. This I can vouch for after nine-and 
twenty years' experience as Master of this house.'* 

1063. '^ I believe that in no degree do healthy inmates suffer in their 

health by total abstinence." 

1064. " A pauper's health is very much improved by total abstinence 

from all intoxicating drinks, and I believe all the paupers 
are much better without them." 

1065. " Health decidedly improved." 

1066. '* I am of opinion that total abstinence, with regular diet, is bene- 

ficial to the health of the paupers. I find, as a general rule, 
that old people are quite renovated." 

1067. " I have never observed the health in any way affected by the 

restraint which is thus put upon these parties." 

1068. " The health of paupers is greatly benefited by total abstinence 

from intoxicating liquors ; in fact there can be no better proof 
of the benefits of total abstinence than the healthy condition 
of paupers, compared with the health of the same individuals 
when not in the house ; not because they cannot get the same 
amount of food they do in the workhouse^ hut because the Ale- 
house is their first resort, and everything else subservient to it. 
Many whom I have known leave the workhouse in a healthy 
state, only to return, shortly afVer, emaciated from the effects 
of intoxicating liquors." 

1069. " There are now, in this workhouse, rather more than 2,100 

inmates. In no single case, to my knowledge, has the health 
of any inmate of this workhouse suffered through abstinence 
from intoxicating drinks. On the contrary, men and women 
are continually coming here who have been hard drinkers ; 
and who (unless suffering from delirium tremens, or from 
other illness requiring medical treatment) during their stay 
here have no opportunity of obtaining a single drop of wine, 
beer, or spirits ; and I have very frequently been struck with 
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the altered and greatly improved appearance they speedily 
exhibit.*' 

1070. '* I cannot but say that in some cases the health of the paupers 

wonderfully improves when the drink is kept from them, and 
they get regularly fed and kept clean/' 

1071. " I find that the general health of the inmates of this establishment 

is much improved after a residence extending over a suffi- 
ciently long period to allow a course of plain and nutritious 
diet to take effect ; particularly those cases of extreme debility 
we sometimes meet with, brought on by long-continued drink- 
ing, without the inclination or ability to take wholesome or 
proper food. I do not think the enforced abstinence, which . 
necessarily takes place in establishments of this description, 
acts at all injuriously ; but on the other hand I am sure that 
it has been the cause of prolonging the lives of some by many, 
years." 

1072. " I know of no inmate who has suffered in health through total 

abstinence." 

1073. " I consider the health of paupers improves greatly by total 

abstinence." 

1074. " The health of paupers, who have been addicted to Intemperance, 

when admitted into this house generally improves." 

1075. « Health of nearly all benefited." 

1076. ** In my opinion the health of paupers is greatly improved by 

total abstinence. I have tried the experiment myself for at 
least thirty years, and find that it agrees with cfie most excel- 
lently." 

1077. " After a probation of about 3 months they gain flesh, conse- 

quently improve in health. Although not a teetotaller myself, 
I don't believe that any intoxicating drinks in any shape or 
form are conducive to health. I have now been a work- 
house master for 11 years." 

1078. " The health of paupers is no doubt improved by total abstinence 

from intoxicating liquors." 

1079. "12 years' experience. I have no hesitation in stating that the 

health of paupers is benefited by total abstinence from in- 
toxicating drinks. No drink at all is allowed in this house, 
except when ordered by the medical officer ; and I never knew 
an instance in which the health of a drunkard was not greatly 
improved by becoming an inmate here, and having everything 
in the shape of intoxicating drinks kept entirely from him or 
her ; and we have some of both sex in the house at this 
moment living witnesses to the truth of the above statement." 

1080. " I have been 11 years in this workhouse, and during that time 

many have been admitted into this house who have been 
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habitual drunkards. We generally find thenit upon their first 
admission, restless and apparently uncomfortable, eating little, 
and making all sorts of excuses to obtain a little stimulant ia 
the way of beer or spirits ; but, if we prevail upon them to 
remain after being compelled to refrain, we find them in a 
very short time eat their food with a good appetite, and a good 
change in their nervous system; and their strength of body 



increases." 



1081. '* I can safely say that total abstinence does not affect the health 

of able-bodied paupers. I have never known an instance of 
such being the case here— rather the contrary effect.'* 

1082. ^^ The health of paupers improves by total abstinence from strong 

drinks, the proof of which is they always leave the house in 
better health than when they are admitted.'* 

1083. " Not at all, except beneficially. To my mind, if paupers are 

well in health, intoxicants are not necessary as beverages to 
keep them so." 

1084. " I consider all healthy inmates improve by total abstinence." 

1085. " I am sure the people in this house, who are not allowed the use 

of intoxicating drinks, are much better in appearance, more 
healthy, and more robust than the same class of people are at 
their own homes, where they can indulge in drunkenness." 

1086. " I do not think the health of the inmates of this wor]diouse 

suffers from the want of intoxicating drink." 

1087. *♦ I think they are better without." 

1088. '* I consider that the health of those paupers who lead an in- 

temperate life is improved by abstinence when admitted into 
a workhouse.** 

1089. " I do not consider the health of any of our paupers in any 

wise deteriorated by total abstinence from intoxicating 
drinks." 

1090. " I find the general health of paupers under my charge much 

improved by total abstinence from intoxicating drinks, par* 
ticularly those who have led an intemperate life. 

1091. " I have not found the health of paupers to be affected by their 

being kept without beer.'* 

1Q92. << In all ordinary cases total abstinence is enforced in this work- 
house, with decidedly beneficial results to the paupers." 

1093. '* The health of the paupers has always improved after admission. 

to the house by the very fact of not getting intoxicating 
drinks." 

1094. '^ The health of many drunkards greatly improves when thej 

have been in the house a time." 
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1095. '<I do not consider total abstinence from intoxicating drinka 

prejudicial to the health of the paupers under my care." 

1096. *^ None, but on the contrary, in many cases the health is consider- 

ably improved." 

1097. ** I consider the health good without stimulants." 

1098. *^ I do not consider the health of the paupers injuriously affected 

in any way by total abstinence, but on the whole improved.'' 

1099. " Most decided improvement in every case." 

1100. ^< The health is in all cases greatly improved by totally abstain- 

ing.'' 

1101. ^' Health not affected, ]but much better without intoxicating 

drinks." 

1102. '^ Afler being in the house some time they improve in health.*' 

1103. *^ I find their health and general appearance improved." 

1104. '^ Total abstinence from intoxicating drinks, which a residence 

in workhouses compels, has a very beneficial effect upon 
drinkers." 

1165. '^ I consider the health of the inmates improved by total abstir 
nence from intoxicating drinks." 

1106. ^' So far as my observation goes, the health of the inmates here is 

quite as good without any intoxicating drinks." 

1107. " A large proportion of paupers who come into the workhouse 

through Intemperance improve in health under the dietary 
of the house, where nothing intoxicating is allowed, except in 
oases of sickness." 

1108. " From information received from the medical oflSoer of this 

house, I believe the abstinence of paupers from intoxicating 
liquors would never lead to deterioration of their health." 

Ii09. ''Not in the least; they generally get more healthy, and gain 
flesh." 

1110. ''I consider the health of the paupers benefited, rather than 

otherwise, by total abstinence from intoxicating drinks."^ 

1111. '* I do not perceive that total abstinence from intoxicating drinks 

has any eflFect upon the generality of paupers." 

1112. "I have always found that, provided that a person has a suffi- 

ciency of good wholesome food, strong drinks are not required. 
I believe a person's health is maintained far better without 
intoxicating drinks." 
llld» ^ There is no beer or othej intoxicating drink allowed in this 
establishment, except through the order of the medical officer. 
The inmates do extremely well without such drinks." 

1114k <^ The inmates generally improve in health after their admission. 
No intoxicating drinks allowed to any of them unless specially 
ordered by the modical officer." 
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1115. '' Health rather improved than otherwise.'* 

1116. ''I never knew the health of the paupers affected by their being 

compelled to abstain, but rather the contrary. 

1117. "The generality of paupers, after a certain residence in the 

workhouse, are benefited much, and leave in a better condi- 
tion of health than when admitted ; no intoxicating liquor 
being allowed unless by order of the medical officer. 

1118. "As far as I have seen, total abstinence does not affect their 

health injuriously." 

1119. "I do not think the health of the inmates at all impaired by total 

abstinence from intoxicating drink. It is only used in this 
house medicinally." 

1120. " Improved health in many cases." 

1121. "I consider that the healthy paupers are not at all affected by 

total abstinence." 

1122. " I consider that the health of the paupers very much improves 

by total abstinence from intoxicating drinks.*' 

1123. " So far as my experience goes, the health of the inmates is not 

injuriously affected in the least by total abstinence, quite the 
contrary. We have scarcely ever any sickness or disease of 
any kind. Out of 100 inmates we have 20 averaging 80 years, 
in perfect health, which speaks volumes in favour of absti- 



nence." 



1124. " Among the cases that have come under my notice, the health of 

paupers, formerly addicted to drinking, has considerably 
improved by total abstinence." 

1125. *^ That their health does not suffer from abstinence from such 

drinks is certain ; many who previously have been intempe- 
rate living to a great age when in the workhouse, where» 
except as medicine, no such drinks are allowed." 

1126. "I i^d no pauper's health injuriously affected by total absti- 

nence, but find it the reverse, their health always improving 
in the house." 

1127. " I do not consider the health of any pauper (previously addicted 

to strong drink and compelled to abstain after admission to 
the house) to have been injured, but, on the contrary, im- 
proved." 

1128. " I consider the health much improved by total abstinence." 

1129i "Health greatly benefited; as frequently observed, when persons 
have been brought to this house emaciated through drink, 
they have gained fiesh, and a comparatively healthy and 
cheerful complexion, when they have been restrained from 
drink for two or three months." 

1130. '* Not at all. Many men and women are brought here who have 
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been in the habit of getting drunk ; the change in a few days 
is, in many cases, wonder^/' 

1131. ''I believe from what I see daily, and from what I have seen 
during the time I have been under the Poor Law, that the 
health of the inmates of a workhouse improves wonderfully 
as soon as they cannot get intoxicating drink. It is a fact, 
that they get stouter and stronger, men and women. I have 
at this moment men at work in the garden trenching it two 
feet deep, and some of them have just come out of prison for 
drunkenness and desertion of wife and family. Well, all 
drink is cut off ; the men work well, and seem anxious,' when 
I enter into conversation with them, to get out again with 
their wives and families, and get an honest living. But I 
believe it to be impossible for them to resist the great tempta- 
tion as soon as they get the money.^' 

1182. "Generally, I find their health much improved by abstinence, 
their complexions look healthier, and they very often gain in 
weight ; in most of the cases a fortnight makes a great im- 
provement in them. I have had them come in much emaciated 
from intemperance, and in a month^s time leave (to all appear- 
ance) quite restored, and return to their usual occupation." 

1133. " A marked improvement nearly in every case." 

1134. " The health of the inmates generally improves after admission." 

1135. "I consider the health of the paupers very much improved by 

total abstinence from intoxicating drinks.'' 

1136. " I am not aware of any bad effect caused by abstaining irom 

intoxicating drink on the health of the paupers. I should say 
otherwise." 

1137. " I have never seen the health of one pauper affected by total 

abstinence." 

1138. '^ So far as my experience goes I believe that the health of the 

paupers is benefited by total abstinence from intoxicating 
drinks. I have known habitual drunkards brought into the 
workhouse, and after their stay in the house for some weeks 
their health has been materially improved." 

1139. " No injury whatever — but benefit." 

1140. '' I have witnessed cases of old men having injured legs. I have 

found the medical officer interrogating them, ' Have you been 
a drinking man ? ' If they replied * Yes,' the order has been 
* You may have your clothes, for I cannot cure your legs.* 
If on the other hand, I have invariably found the legs well in 
about three weeks." 

1141. " I believe the general health of paupers is not impaired by total 

abstinence from intoxicating drinks." 

1142. " As a rule rather beneficially than otherwise.' 
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1148. ^ I have nerer fbund the health of the inmates affected, in any 
'^^Jf hj abstaining from intoxicating drinkSt" 

1144. " I believe that their health is improved." 

« 

1145. *< The health of the paupers has always been improved by their 

abstaining from intoxicating drinks." 

1146. << The paupers' health generally is greatly improved after admis* 

sion into the workhouse, no doubt from the fhct of their being 
kept from intoxicating drinks." 

1147. '^ I do not consider the health of the paupers to be affected inju- 

riously by total abstinence from intoxicating drinks.** 

1148. '^ I consider their general health far the better by abstaining." 

1149. " I consider them Very much better without drink." 

1150. " By no means injuriously, but, on the contrary, most of our 

inmates are in good condition." 

1151. " Very much better, as proved here times without number." 

1152. '^ I do not think that forced total abstinence from intoxicating 

drinks permanently affects the health of any pauper to their 
injury." 

1153. '^ I have never known any ill effects to ensue to the inmates fr6m 

abstinence from intoxicating drinks." 

1154. ** So far as I have observed, I do not think that total abstinence 

would have any injurious effect, but would rather be beneficial 
to their health." 



1155. *< I find that the inmates, in nearly every case, look better and 
more able to work when they leave the house than when they 



come in." 



1156. ''I have no hesitation in saying that the health of the paupers, 

who have been drunkards prior to their admission^ always 
improves by total abstinence from intoxicating drinks." 

1157. '^ I never found the health of paupers affected in the least, but I 

think they are better without it." 

1158. ** I do not find that the health of any of those who have been 

intemperate is affected injuriously by total abstinence, on the 
contrary I think it is rather the reverse* In proof of which 
I can refer to instances of men who have lived in the work- 
house for 8, 9, 10, or a dozen years, and in good health, iivho 
have had little or no intoxicating drink." 

1169. '* I do not consider the health of paupers to be affected by total 
abstinence from intoxicating drink. 

1160. ** The health of the paapers very much improves, and adds some 
few years to their lives." 

1161« << Not affeeted in the least," 
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1162. ^' With scarcely an exception, inmates rapidly improve in health 
and bodily condition.** 

11^8. *' I cannot say that it has any effect on their health, ohly ibr the 
better to a great degree. Many come here in a bad state of 
health from the effects of Intemperance, some with very little 
hopes of their recovery, but by being kept from intoxicating 
drinks they have recovered in most cases." 

1164t '< The general health of paupers in this house is in no way a£fected 
by total abstinence, but rather improved." 

1165. '< I have not found that the health of inmates has been at all 

affected by total abstinence, but that it has acted beneficially." 

1166. ^' I do not consider the health of the inmates injured at all by 

total abstinence, but much improved after they have been 
here in the workhouse a little time." 

1167. ^' Not in the least affected; no death has occurred during the past 

12 years by any inmate having abstained from intoxicating 
drink who had previously been a great drunkard. '^ 

1168. '^ Health improves when kept from drink*" 

1169. *' I consider total abstinence would not be injurious to their 

health." 

1170. " I have noticed that where good wholesome food is given, and 

intoxicating liquors withheld, inmates have improved in health 
and appearance." 

1171. "I consider the health of paupers materially improved by total 

abstinence from intoxicating drinks.*' 

1172. '< I can safely say that the health of all classes of paupers is 

generally benefited by total abstinence ; the change is marked. 
A man will come here after spending his last shilling in the 
ale-house, broken doWn and almost prostrate ; in a week or 
two he begins to feel quite another man ; his stomach, being 
rid of alcoholic poison, begins to take the food ofiered, and he 
soon assumes his natural state. I know scarcely any one 
would believe the effects of regular living and no beer has 
upon even shattered old men." 

1178. *' I believe that total abstinence is not injurious to health.*^ 

1174. ** My experience in various workhouses has uniformly been that 
of a great improvement in health being manifested in a short 



time.** 



1175. " Not affected in the slightest degree." 

1176. ** The health of paupers improves as a rule after admission." 

1177. " Health almost invariably improves.** 

1178. ** During the 12 years that I have been a workhouse master, 

I have never known a drunkard after admitted to the work- 
bouse suffer in health because he could uot obtain stimulauts.*' 
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1179. '' I consider their health improves by total abstinence.'* 

1180. ^ The health of paupers in workhouses is much improved by 

their being kept entirely from intoxicating drinks." 

1181* ^ I have never found the health of paupers injured by abstain- 
ance from intoxicating drinks." 

1 182. << I have uniformly witnessed a very beneficial change in paupers 

who after their admission have been obliged to abstain 
entirely from intoxicating drinks." 

1183. *^ I have been here 19 years, and consider the health of paupers 

materially improved by total abstinence from intoxicating 
drinks. Many are the cases I remember of parties coming 
into the house, lean, emaciated, sickly, and diseased, so much 
so that you would feel quite justified in saying ' there was but 
a step between them and death ; ' yet they have gradually im- 
proved in health and appearance, and have been sent out new 
men. Some have remained with us for years. We have 
several men at the present time from 80 to 90 years of age.^* 

1184. ''I consider that total abstinence will not affect the health of 

paupers." 

1185. *' I feel convinced, from observation in several cases of inveterate 

drinkers, that total abstinence has had a beneficial effect upon 
their general health. I have before my mind a case in which 
the pauper was admitted in a state of ' delirium tremens,' aged 
64 years, who, contrary to the orders of the medical officer^ 
abstained from drink for six months, and, to use his own 
words, * Never felt better in his life,' and I must say that his 
general appearance was very greatly improved." 

1186. ^' I have generally found that when paupers have been in the 

house for some time, and kept from drink, they enjoy good 
health and are well conducted." 

1187. V Paupers wonderfully improve in their health by abstinence." 

1188. '' I think the health of paupers is benefited by keeping them 

without intoxicating drink." 

1189. '^ 20 years' experience. 1 do not remember any one coming 

under my notice whose health has been injured by abstaining 
from intoxicating liquors ; but I have known those who have 
brought themselves very low indeed by dissipation much im- 
proved by a wholesome dietary, from which intoxicating drinks 
have been excluded." 

1190. " The health of paupers soon improves by total abstinence." 

1191. "I am confident the prohibitory laws of a workhouse tend to 

improve the general health of the paupers." 

1 102. ^' I find, on examination, that those persons who have been subject 
to intemperance have been benefited by totally abstaining from 
drink while in the workhouse, and have left the house in 
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much better health. In some cases they came in lunatics, and^ 
hy abstaining from intoxicating liquors^ have been discharged 
sound in mind and body^^ 
1193*. " Health is much benefited in the generality of cases." 

1194. " I have known numbers of paupers admitted into this house to 

all appearance almost in a dying state who have wonderfully 
recovered in a few weeks, entirely in consequence of a regular 
diet, and having been totally kept from drink." 

1195. "The health of a pauper is not at all injuriously affected by 

abstaining from intoxicating drink, but far otherwise; as a 
proof of this I would instance an old man over 70 years of 
age whom 1 have in the house now, who has abstained from 
all intoxicating drinks for about two years, and he tells me his 
health is better than it has been for years ; and I have never 
known one whose health has suffered fi'om abstaining." 

1196. "The intemperate almost invariably improve in health by in- 
* voluntary total abstinence during their stay in the work- 
house." 

1197. " Not at all injured ; on the contrary, I have always seen great 

improvement in the bodily health of paupers when they have 
abstained from intoxicating drinks." 

1198. " I consider the health of the inmates to be improved by total 

abstinence." 

1199. " Amongst the inmates of the house I have but rarely seen it of 

benefit to the sick. We do not use much of the intoxicating 
article, and never in the case of healthy persons." 

1200. " With regard to the health of paupers who have become inmates 

of the workhouse, and are consequently debarred from obtain- 
ing intoxicating drink, they are generally, when admitted, in 
a very bad state, both as to health and cleanliness ; and it is 
surprising to see how soon they improve ; two or three weeks in 
almost all cases making a wonderful change in their appear- 



ance." 



T. 

OBSTRUCTION TO THE GOSPEL BY INTEMPERANCE. 

Testimony of Sir Charles E, Trevelyan, K,C,B, 

1201. " The responsibilities of empire also have to be considered 
Those only who have lived in heathen countries know what a scandal to 
our nation and to Christianity itself will be removed by a change in the 
principle of our military system. The natives of India ask whether 
the Gora log (European soldiers) are of the same caste as the Sahib 
log (Emropean gentlemen) ; and seeing the exhibition our soldiers too 

I 
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often make of themselves in the Grog-Shops and houses of ilUfaX^^ ill 
the hazaar, they wonder why, if this be the result of a Christian edu- 
cation, the missionaries take such pains to convert the Hindoos and 
Mahommedans to Christianity. To abstain from intoxicatiDg liquors 
is a cardinal point of both those religions, and it is a disgraceful fact 
that the tendency of our influence has been to encourage excess in the 
use of them. We are not speaking now of Inoney, but of money's 
worth ; and surely it is worth something, even for the peace and 
duration of our Indian empire, so to constitute our military force that 
it may present the aspect of a Christian army to the population of 
many races, languages, and religions, whose welfare is dependent upon 
us," 

Testimony of Sir •/"• Bowring. 

1202. The following communication has been kindly addressed 
to the Chairman of the Committee by Sir John Bowring: — 

" It has been deemed somewhat singular that neither in the 
Hebrew nor the Christian Code is the vice of Drunkenness specially 
censured or forbidden.* It may be sufficient to reply, that, if the com- 
mands of the Decalogue or the all-comprehensive teachings of Jesus 
were obeyed. Intemperance in any form would be impossible,^-and as 
the greater must include the less, the highest religious authority is not 
wanting to discourage the vice of inebriety. Still the lamentable fact 
remains, that Drunkenness is far more common among nations pro- 
fessedly Christian than among those who have any other National 
Faith. In the Levant the use of strong drinks is almost wholly con- 
fined to the Christian and the Hebrew races, for, though intoxicating 
liquors are used among the Mahomedans, that use is secret, as public 
opinion would not tolerate its public employment. So strong are the 
prohibitory enactments of the Koran that the stricter sects of Mussel- 
mans — such as the Wahabees — ^will not allow the use of coffee on 
account of its exciting qualities. The value of water as one of the 
best gifts of Allah is constantly put forward in * The Book,' and the 
moralists of Islam all teach that water, which it is permitted to 
sweeten with the unfermented juice of fruits or flowers, is all-sufficient 
to quenching thirst and administering to unforbidden enjoyment 
without the addition of any inebriating element. Water is the 
universal drink of Buddhists and Brahmins, — and under these designa- 
tions we may include nearly half of the whole race of man. Stimulants 
of another character are no doubt largely employed among Orientals 
— the Hhashish of the Arabians — the Bang among the East Indians — 
the Opium among the Chinese, are very largely consumed; but, though 
they are dangerous to health, and fetch on misery, they do not 
generate such seeds of violence, nor lead to sacrifice and suffering, at 
all comparable in amount or in extent to that produced by drinldng in 
the British dominions.'* 

* Deut. XXI. 20, XXIV. 19 ; Prov. xxiii. 21 ; Isa. v. 22, xxviii. 7; Hab. ii. 15 ; 
Matt. XXIV. 49; Luke xij. 45, xxi. 34 ; Rom. xiiJ. 13 1 Gal. v. 21 ; I Cor. v. 11, 
T, 10 ; Eph, V, 18, 
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GENERAL REMEDIES. 
Testimony of Clergy. 

Clergy 
Betnnii. 

1203. << Landlords refusing to let houses fts Public-Houses, except 
where really wanted.'* 

1^04. " A special mission to the great Brewers who encotU:ag6 loit 
Beer-Shops to the destruction of all morality.'* 

1205. ** Houses of which Brewers are proprietors or lessees should 

not be licensed, as they monopolise the best houses in Til» 
lages ; and tradesmen are induced to become publicans to 
secure capacious premises." 

1206. " A stringent law for the prosecution of Publicaiis who have 

Prostitutes living in or in connection with their houses*** 

1207. ** The whole system of Music-Halls, Saloons, &c., needs earnest 

attention." 

1208. " No Brewer should be a magistrate nor own a Public- House." 

1^09. '< That no house should be licensed as a Beer- Shop or Public- 
House where any trade or occupation is carried on upon the 
premises ; nor should any employer of labourers receive a 
licence to keep a Public-House or Beer-Shop, otherwise his 
workpeople are sure to be tempted to spend their wages in 
drink, even if the truck system is not carried on." 

1210. " Legdl prohibition of public Brewers to own Public-Houseii or 

Beer- Shops. This would likely close one-half of the houses 
for sale of intoxicating drinks in this parish." 

1211. " That the law should forbid any gatherings for drinking witlum 

12 yards reckoned from the centre of a public road.'' 

1212. " Public-Houses and Beer-Shops to have no back-doors." 

1218. " Trying to make the large wealthy Brewers who buy up the 
Beer-Shops, and put a man in to sell their ptoduce entire, 
see the awful nature of the traffic in which they engage. 
Here they are the Beer- Shop keepers; without their support 
and capital many must immediately collapse." 

1214. " I believe that much might be done to restrain Intemperance, 
if men were licensed instead of houses, and the licence were 
withdrawn on the second or third eonviotioQ/' 

»2 
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1215. "An Institution might be useful of a refonnatory character, 

something between a common gaol and a hospital, where the 
magistrates, upon proper complaint, might send the oflFender 
for legal restraint and punishment, and for medical treat- 
ment." 

1216. " Establishment of Institutions in every County for reception of 

hopelessly incurable adult drunkards." 

Testimony of Coroners, 

Coronen' 
Retnrns. 

1217. "All habitual drunkards should be advised to become total 

abstainers, and, if necessary, should be placed in the custody 
of the authorities, where they might receive moral and 
physical instruction." 

1218. " There is one terrible want in this direction (of remedies),— I 

mean Asylums for the inebriate. I believe that these might 
be established, and carried on (and to remunerate) even 
without the provision of legislation." 

1219. " Dipsomaniacs unfortunately, as such, cannot be sent to an 

asylum." 

Testimony of Superintendents of Asylums, 

1220. " A recent number of the Lancet contains the following :^Dr. 
Mackenzie Bacon * read a paper on this subject at a recent meeting of 
the Cambridge University Medical Society. He noticed the pre- 
valence of the evil in northern climates, and classified drunkards as 
the casual, the chronic, and those in whom the tendency to excessive 
indulgence was a purely mental disease — a form of insanity called 
dipsomania. The chronic drunkards he described as the most in- 
tractable — women preponderating over men — as generally of the class 
above want, and often clever and agreeable persons, though full of 
deceit, and capable of any stratagem to gratify their appetite for drink. 
The vice or the disease is often transmitted. He quoted Dr. Howe as 
showing that, in the State of Massachusetts, of 300 idiots, as many as 
145 were the offspring of intemperate parents. Dr. Bacon advocated 
the establishment of Sanitaria for the treatment of inveterate drunkards. 
It is amazing that such institutions are so rare, and that we are as 
yet without legal sanction for treating chronic or inveterate drunken- 
ness as a cause of insanity or irresponsibility. Many a good life and 
character would be saved if the law would give this power to friends, 
subject to medical certification. The very fear of being sent to such 
an institution would operate powerfully in some cases. The study of 
drunkenness as a disease is still imperfect, and would well repay more 
special attention than it has yet received." 

• Medical Superintendent, Fulbourn Asylum, Cambridgeshire. 
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1221. '^ The only safe and surest remedy against Intemperance is 
absolutely keeping them from it, either by force or other- 



wise," 



1222. '* Make Intemperance a disease, and let the magistrates have 

the power to send them to an hospital to be treated 
medically." 

1223. " When this vice has become deeply rooted — when it has become, 

in fact, a disease — I have been much pained to be unable to 
encourage any hopes of reformation. The only mitigation is 
enforced abstinence, but there is no cure. The enforced 
abstinence may be continued for months, even for years, but 
no sooner is the unhappy subject freed from restraint than he 
or she seems impelled to satify the cravings for the unnatural 
excitement, and once the single glass is tasted the relapse is 
complete." 

1224. '* The best means would be to enforce some mild form of 

punishment for every offence of drunkenness — such as 
temporary confinement, where moral treatment of a high 
order could be enforced. A drunkard, like an insane person, 
must be treated like a child." 

1225. " Whilst opposed to any legislative measure of compulsory 

abstinence, except in that form of disease in which insatiable 
craving for stimulants is a leading feature — a condition allied 
to if not a phase of Insanity — I believe that much good may 
be done to promote a healthful abstinence from strong drink, 
among all classes, by social, moral, hygienic, and educational 
measures, armed by a sufficient legislative interference to 
prevent the unnecessary accumulation of places for the sale 
intoxicating drinks." 

1226. " Undoubtedly the worst form of Intemperance is that in which 

people (very frequently women) indulge in spirits in small 
quantities at a time, and in an undiluted state, and in 
private ; and this craving for stimulants assumes more of the 
form of a disease than any other kind of Intemperance, and 
is more ineradicable, and I should despair of any remedy, 
except total deprivation of all stimulants for a lengthened 
period." 

1227. '' By the seclusion in a lunatic asylum of all inveterate and 

incorrigible cases." 

Testimony of Governors of Workhouses. 

1228. ** I would treat confirmed drunkards as lunatics (they are no 

better) ; put them into an Asylum, if such a thing were 
practicable ; make them work so as to make such places self- 
supporting." 
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1229. ^^ An enactment that notoriously dninken persons who beeome 
dangerous to themselves or others, should, for a time, be 
treated as lunatics, and be confined under magisterial 
authority for f^ period not exceeding a month, and thus be 
restrained in their habits. My experience leads me to believe 
that a fair proportion of men may be cured of Intemperance. 
Women once addicted to it very rarely are; and if they 
could only be prevented from falling into the habit it would 
be a great blessing/* 

1280. ^^ Inflict a fine upon every drunken person, and render him 
liable to confinement, any income he may have being applied 
to his maintenance for the time." 



Testimony of Chief Constables and Superintendents of Police. 
Police 

Bfetaras. 

1231. '^ It is not pleasant nor fair that the industrious and provident 
portion of the community should be compelled to maintain 
the victims of Intemperance when they become pauperised. 
A part of the Poor-rates — say as much as would pay the 
oost of all pauperism caused by drunkenness — should be 
raised by an additional, perhaps local, tax on Public-Houses, 
^Q as thus to thro^ more obstacles in the way of Intemper- 
ance, and also make it provide for its victims." 

1282. '^ It is lamentable that the ratepayers should be obliged to 
provide so amply for the people who, if they had used their 
money otherwise than on so much drink, might, in many 
instances, have supported themselves rather than burdened 
others to support them." 

1288. ^' If the Publiean who supplied a man with more than a certain 
quantity of spirituous or fermented liquors could be made 
responsible for the man's actions or could be punished by 
fine, I think it would have a good effect." 

1284- " If masters of large firms would cause a fine to be levied upon 
every workman who neglects his work through Intemper- 
ance, to go to a fund to provide at Christmas some good 
substantial food or clothing for the steady workmen, the 
intemperate man not to share in receipt of such fund, this 
might have a tendency to bring an intemperate man to his 
sober senses." 

1285. " A fruitful source of drunkenness among operatives is caused 
by the small shopkeepers, who let them have provisions, 
<&c., on too long credit. If the shopkeepers were to stop 
supplies at a certain point, the money which now goes to 
Alehouse would have to go to the shopkeeper. I think these 
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ahopkeepers ovight not to be able to reoover more than, say, 
a month's account. Travelling drapers, also, by their so 
readily opening accounts with the poor, giye them the means 
to buy drink, as pledging the goods asi soon as they are got 
prevails to a great extent." 

1286. " If you would destroy Intemperance, or those inducements 
which lead to it, in the working man, you must protect his 
wife, his mother, and his sister, from those extortionate and 
abominable practices of speculating on her strength as ft 
working animal. Her labours must be at home ; her time 
must be spent in making acceptable and pleasant that home 
for which he struggles so hard ; in training his children to 
become good and useful members of society ; in teaching 
them, what schoolmasters are never so well qualified to do, 
or what they rarely or never attempt — a Christian spirit. A 
mother has plenty of time to attend to her house and family 
and will find her only pleasure and delight in doing so if, 
instead of toiling all day in the fields — which is not her 
place — you allow her the right which God has given of 
remaining at home and looking after the interest of her 
family — which is her place. Have a law prohibiting women 
from 4oing hard field-work, which ought to be done by men." 

1237. '^ Clergymen of all denominations ought to do something towards 

putting a stop to Intemperance in whatever shape it may ap- 
pear. It is all very well thundering in the pulpit to a small 
apparently moral and well-conducted congregation, but where 
are the thousands of neglected c^ses of whom apparently no 
one in these higher orders cares anything about ? There ought 
to be more sympathy among all classes towards one another, 
and then we might expect to see a better state of morality/' 

1238. ^' Permitting no drinking houses as such, but turning inns to 

their original and legitimate use, namely, the supplying 
refreshment of meat and drink.." 

1239. ^^ No Ale-House should be allowed to have musie or dancing 

without a special licence. Such places are a curse to young 
persons. Having had sixteen years^ service in the police 
—eight years of that time as a detective offipev — nine cases 
out of every ten I have had were young men convicted for 
embezzlement. They have stated to me it was attending 
such places ; and such places are a great inducement for 
young girls to become prostitutes.'* 

1240. *' Entire revision of the licensing system. Music and dancing 

should not be permitted in Ale- Houses : such places ought 
to be licensed by Justices of the petty sessional divisions." 

1241. " Persons under the age of 18 years should not be allowed to 

assemble at Public-Houses under penalty to the innkeeper.'* 
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1242. " Not to allow any ratepayer to recommend any person wishing 
to sell beer, but to allow the Chief Constable to state his 
opinion on the merits of the application. There should be 
an entire revision of the Ale-House law. Licensing justices 
know little of the localities, and less of the persons they 
entrust with means of becoming a nuisance to a neighbour- 
hood and a curse to the community at large. Music and 
dancing should not be permitted in Ale- Houses.'* 

1248. '' That some remedial measure is of vast importance and urgent 
necessity there cannot be two opinions. ... I have 
seen so much misery brought on through the drunkenness of 
the Colliers that I do not hesitate to say (though I am a 
moderate drinker of malt liquor) that some legislative 
measure must be carried into law, and vigilantly carried 
out." 

1244. " Have all the laws now in force to recover all debts for malt 

and all intoxicating drinks whatever repealed, so as to leave 
all debts for the same, wholesale and retail, irrecoverable by 
law. Have all Drunkards punished by imprisonment with- 
out the option of fine. Have all the Sellers of intoxicating 
drinks, guilty of supplying any to drunken persons, fined for 
the first offence £1, for the second £5, and for a third to 
have his licence suspended twelve months," 

1245. " As people do no not walk distances in order to drink, — but 

congregate and drink in houses, because the Public-Houses 
are always staring the people in the face, — why do not the 
Magistrates refuse licences to new Public- Houses unless they 
are at certain distances from other Public-Houses ? " 

1246. " The licensing system requires, in my opinion, a great revision ; 

t.<., licence for Public-Houses should not be granted except 
where they are absolutely required for the actual wants (not 
the fancied requirements) of the public. Gin-Palaces, where 
all the dram-drinking is in front of the bar, should have 
their licences stopped and done away with altogether. I 
would also abolish all Beer- Shops, except a few in populous 
neighbourhoods which had not a Public-House in the vicinity. 
If the law as it now stands were properly put in force, the 
Publicans would not one-tenth of them get a living, and as a 
final consequence the house would be closed and drunken- 
ness cease." 

1247. " The only effectual remedy I can conceive against Intemper- 

ance would be to treble the price, and give license to none 
but the druggist to sell the drink." 

1248. " So far as the poor are concerned, I should say increase the 

price of those articles which cause Intemperance, so as to 
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place them beyond their reach ; and decrease the price of 
those articles which are most conducive to health and 
strength, such as bread, milk, meat, tea, coffee, &c." 

1249. '* Compel all boroughs and cities having a population of, say, not 

exceeding 50,000, to amalgamate with the county for police 
purposes, which would place the Police under an officer having 
power to remove them from one locality to another and being 
entirely beyond the reach of trade influences." 

1250. *< Prohibit bagatelle-boards, skittle-alleys, &c. in Public- Houses 

and Beer-Shops.'* 

1251. " Singing and dancing rooms in Public-Houses and Beer-Shops 

are a very great evil, and tend to bring ruin to numbers of 
young persons who frequent such places." 

1252. ^' Take drunkards* children from them and place them in charge 

of the State, amercing the parents for their support." 

1253. " Every person convicted of being twice drunk within six months 

should be gazetted. This of course implies the necessity of 
policemen bringing up all drunken persons however respect- 
able they may be." 

1254. " Fine the Publican as well as the drunkard." 

1255. *' Discountenance drinking at all public meetings." 



Testimony of Governor of Prison. 
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1256. " Destroy all courts and alleys, as most of them are the hot- 
beds of all kinds of wickedness ! " 



Clergy 
Returns. 



V. 

COTTAGE ALLOTMENTS, COFFEE-ROOMS, &c. 

Testimony of Clergy. 



1257. " It is of little use to advise men not to go to Public-Houses 
after work, since they will have association, and get away 
from comfortless homes. They ask, Where can I go, there is 
no other place for me besides the Beer- Shop, except the 
street ? What is wanted for them is the fitting-up of these 
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Clergy 
Betorns. 

Beer- Shops, &c., as Temperance rooms, into which thej can 
go as easily as into the Beer- Shop. Temperance hotels, 
Coffee-rooms, and Clubs fail because a man is expected to 
dress cleanly and tidily to enter them ; and men whom we 
want to influence will not trouble themselves to do so when 
the Beer- Shop invites them to come as they are,'* 

1258. ** There should be a Public-room in every village used as a 

Club-room for Sick or Benefit clubs, for in-door and out- 
door games, with a green for croquet and skittles,—- coffee to 
be had, &c." 

1259. "The best preventive I know are popular Penny Readings, 

where we get lots of people who never come to church ; but 
they are very difficult to conduct so as to answer and not to 
lower the tone." 

1260. " Reading-rooms, certainly good ; but our labourers are hardly 

yet educated up the mark for them." 

JL261. '^ Clubs for reading, and discussion ; athletic games, when 
under proper supervision, such as cricket, quoits, football ; 
and night-schools or evening-classes in the winter months ; 
lectures and penny readings, — all these have been tried, 
and, I believe, have assisted much in checking Intempe- 



rance." 



1262. " The Allotment system has had a very good effect." 

1263. " Reading-rooms have been opened in the parish to give men 

an opportunity of spending their evenings without going to 
Beer-Shops." 

1264. " Provide, as far as possible. Amusements, as skittles and other 

games." 

1265. " The establishment of a Reading-room or Club in every village, 

where men could meet to hear the news and gossip." 

1266. " Penny readings have been very useful, had they not in too 

many instances become merely sensational, and partaking of 
a too trifling and comic character." 

1267. " Reading-yooms, supplied with tea and coffee ; cricket, and 

other rational amusements ; allotment grounds, &c." 

1268. " Village libraries, lectures, &o. It would be well if Scientific 

Lectures could be obtained at little cost sometimes in country 
villages." 

1269. <<Much good has been done by establishing News and Coffee- 



rooms." 



1270. *'* Penny readings and Social amusements of an innocent 
character at the school. Night-schools and Reading-room." 
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1271. ** Opening Heading-room, well-lit and warmed in winter months, 

with means for making tea for those who attend." 

1272. '< It is, I think, moat important, that rational Amusemept 

should be found for the people, such as a comfortable, well- 
warmed, cheerful Reading-room, Cricket-club, &c." 

1273. " Opening of Working-men's clubs, where coffee might be sold, 

and where papers and magazines could be read." 

1274. " I should say that every encouragement should be given to any 

kind of innocent Amusement or in-door entertainments in 
winter, which would help to keep persons from resorting to 
the Public-House." 

1275. " The opening of a room with a cheerful fire, and provided with 

newspapers, periodicals, and books of a popular character, 
and chess and backgammon boards, from the hours of 6 p.m. 
till 9 p.m. on winter evenings. Village concerts, &c." 

1276. " The establishment of Social Clubs for the men, — in which case, 

a good room, a cheerful fire, plenty of light, a liberal supply 
of newspapers, &c., a few pleasing pictures, and one or two 
good maps — various games (excepting cards), and good 
coffee supplied at one penny per cup, should be provided. 
.... In this village the Club numbers 87 members. It 
pays two-thirds of its expenses ; the rest is made up by sub- 
scriptions." 

1877. "The establishment of a 'Public' in every parish, without 
intoxicating liquor, — but which would be in almost every 
other respect as free, and easy, as our Public-Houses are." 

1278. " We have amusing games at our Reading-rooms, for winter 

evenings, which I think tend to keep the young from the 
Public-Houses." 

1279. " Cricket-clubs and other innocent amusements to keep men 

away from the Public-House." 

1280. " I can recommend from experience. Garden allotments, and 

Annual horticultural show. Night-schools during the winter 
much appreciated by the cottagers, and highly beneficial to 
them." 

1281. " All that will tend to educate, elevate, and refine their minds 

and tastes. The School, the Reading-room, and the Cricket- 
field, are all subordinate means to the highest." 

128^. " Working-men's Reading and Self-improvement Society, got 
up December 1867, was found last winter to be a marvel* 
ous deterrent from drink." 

]^283^ " Cricket, athletic sports, &c., through the summer, and Reading** 
rooms well supplied with amusements, games, d;c., and £ven« 
ing Classes, through the winter." 
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Clergy 
Returns. 

1284. ^' Penny readings, &c., and the like, have been the means of 

drawing some from the Beer- Shops." 

1285. " Booms in which they can meet and talk without' feeling the 

necessity for ordering beer." 

1286. ^' Cottage garden allotments are carried on to a considerable 

extent in this parish with the most beneficial results." 

1287. •' A Lending Library, Lectures, Penny Readings, &c., have, to a 

certain extent, done good in this respect. A Reading-room, 
which we hope to establish, may further counteract the evil." 

1288. '^ As far as my experience goes, I have found all attempted 

remedies fail. They have not been found su65ciently attrac- 
tive to draw the class of people who find pleasure in Public- 
House amusement.'' 

1289. ^' Reading-rooms have been tried with some success." 

1290. " I strongly recommend men's clubs, readings in winter, cricket, 

&c., in summer." 

1291. '^ Pleasure-trips have been found useful, and other amusements 

provided and carried out on principles of sobriety during 
village- feasts." 

1292. " In a former parish I found good effects arose from a meeting 

in a school-room on Saturday evening from 8 to 10, where 
there was reading, music, and any amusement we could get. 
The men liked to have a story read to them as well as any- 
thing. Coffee and bread and butter were supplied, before 
leaving, to the men." 

1293. " Penny clubs, clothing, coal and shoe clubs, which combined 

are reckoned to take £300 per annum at least from the 
l*ublic-Houses here." 

1294. " We have a Working-men's Institute, which has had a con- 

siderable counteractive effect, and is well-supported by this 
class. Also a Mechanics' Institute, where lectures of a sound 
and popular character are often delivered." 

1295. " Two Public-Houses but two miles apart, population 470. The 

good example and conduct of one of the Publicans may be 
mentioned as a great help to the cause of Temperance. He 
abolished a skittle-ground which he found attached to his 
house, and in every way discourages drinking." 

1296. " A benevolent parishioner of mine built a Reading-room for 

them, and we took in a number of local and other papers for 
their amusement, and supplied them with a good fire, and a 
cup of hot coffee at cost price; and they were allowed to 
smoke as much as they liked, and were supplied with draft- 
boards and dominoes ; and they had a chairman and committee 
of their own to manage it, at a cost to the members of only 
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one penny a-week ; but they did not take to it with any 
delight after the first novelty was worn off, and gradually the 
number dwindled down to so few that, to my regret, it has 
just been decided upon closing it." 

1297. " Have tried Reading-rooms under the most favourable possible 

circumstances and failed (for want, probably, of beer and 
cards)." 

1298. " I have adopted several counteractives against the twenty 

Drinking-Houses, but none of them have proved efficacious. 
I have tried a Reading-room with books, newspapers, and 
readings, but the class I want to benefit will not attend, 
preferring the Public-House and the Beer-Shop." ' 

1299. ^^ I have tried a Reading-room, but with no great success. It 

answered at first wonderfully well, considering all things." 

1300. " I have tried every plan, but in vain. Temperance meetings, 

lectures, night schools, but all useless." 

1301. " We have a Reading-room with cricket club, &c. But no 

counteractions can avail to stem the torrent of evil caused by 
the temptations and associations of the Public-Houses." 

1302. " I can scarcely point to any. I have known cases where night 

schools, penny readings, &c., have actually caused the evil 
they were intended to prevent." 

1303. '' As far as my experience goes, I have found all attempted 

remedies fail. They have not been found sufficiently attrac- 
tive to draw the class of people who find pleasure in Public- 
House amusements." 

1304. <' I have had a Night-school for adults which was attended 

tolerably well at first; but the Public House had greater 
attractions, and all that was learned was quickly forgotten ; 
so that I cannot get a person in the village who can read well 
enough to be parish clerk." 

1305. '^ I dislike Concerts and Penny Readings, believing them to be 

more often the intermediate down step to lower amusements 
than an upward step." 

1306. " They won't clean themselves to come to a Working men's 

club, but they go into a Beer-shop dirty as they like." 

1307. '* I have tried readiDg-rooras and penny Readings, but with little 

success. By bringing people together drunkenness seems to 
thrive. Our people do not appreciate a wholesome recreation." 

1308. '^ I am glad allotment gardens are mentioned in the report. I 

have 36 on my glebe land, cultivated in a somewhat peculiar 
manner, that is in thirds, and nothing has benefited the 
labouring class so nmch as these. My tenants can testify 
to the great good they have derived from them, and all clergy- 
men would be wise in letUng some of the land in this way." ^ 
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Testimony ofBecorderSk 

Beeordcn* 

Retorni. 

1809. '* I have my misgivings about Evening lectures and Penny read* 

ings. . They take a man from his home, and often end in 
social and convivial gatherings." 

1810. " Encourage all innocent means of recreation both fot body and 

mind that may serve to wean labourers away from the 
PubliC'House — such as cricket) lending libraries, penn^ 
readings, and the like." 

181 !• " I would do all I could to offer to the labouring classes some 
better pleasures than are to be found associated with the 
sotting of the Public-House." 

1812. '^ Poor manied men should be given some ineans of passing 

the evening pleasantly — say by opening newspaper rooms, 
<&e.) without the aid of spirits." 

1813. " One great remedy, in my opinion, is the providing of healthy 

recreation in the evening/* 



Testirhoni/ of Coronen, 

Coroners' 
Betonu. 

1314. " I shall be pardoned, 1 hope, for referring to k inisdirection 
of philanthropic energies, as I think. I allude to the en- 
couragement given in rural districts to * institutes,' < penny 
readings,* &c; I do not believe they are any correctives of 
Intemperance, and I am quite sure they &re often but theatres 
for the display of fancied talent." 

1815. " Public parks or recreation grounds, village club houses, well- 

ventilated and warm, and under proper local government. 
To young men lodging in the houses of married labourers, 
these houses would be of the greatest benefit. These poor 
young fellows have no alternative but the village Ptiblid- 
House or the Beer- Shop, and I need not tell you what 
follows. The furniture and fittings should be plain, good, 
and strong. There should be a library, and every facility 
for playing draughts and chess. There should, if possible, 
be some one to teach music, especially singing and the fiute. 
Good tea and cofifee should be provided at a moderate 

expense There should be anniversary lectures, public 

meetings, and concerts, &c. 

1816. " The absence of any place of resort for rational amusement 

or relaxation, is, I am convinced, a source of Intemperance. 
There should be comfortable parish club rooms provided." 

1817. ''The country labourer has no recreation — no amusement. 

Save his home, and his wife and children^ who are probably 
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Coronen* 
Eetnms. 



craving food or wanting feometliing wbicli he cannot give 
them, he has no resonrce but the gossip of the Public-House, 
and the exciting, intoxicating stuff he drinks there under the 
denomination of beer." 

1318. ** The establishment of cheap libraries containing amusing books, 
and of cheap concerts and other amusemehts, and generally 
the greater association, sympathy, and kindness, of the richer 
and more cultivated with the poorer or less cultivated classes/' 



Testimony of Superintendent oj Asylum, 

Asylum 
Betium. 

1319. '' By the introduction of harmless Amusements throughotit tbe 
country^" 



Testimony of Chief Constable^ and Superintendents of Police, 

Police 
ReturDB. 

1320. *^ Where it is possible, provide some counter-attractions in each 

parish, and lead their minds as far as possible in other direc- 
tions — Penny Readings, &c., have proved successful to a 
certain extent." 

1321. ^< A comfortable room in every village supplied with amusing and 

instructive books, &c., and evening school, free, with Penny 
or Halfpenny Banks attached**' 

1322. '^ The formation of Reading-rooms with games, &c." 

1323. " Cheap and morally healthy entertainments for the working 

dasses ." 

1324. " Where practicable, such schemes as labourers* Allotment grounds 

should be introduced to give a heiilthy tone to their recreations 
and Weati them from the Alehouse/* 

1325. " Give them rational amusements.** 

1326* *' Establishing more working-men's clubs and readings as the 
only method of drawing the attention of drunkards to social 
refinement." 

1327. '' I should be inclined to think that some counter-attractions to 
the Public-house in the shape of innocent amusement might 
be provided; added to which, good, comfortable^ cottages with 
gardens close at hand, and, where practicable, village Horti- 
cultural Societies, where prizes could be offered for the best- 
cultivated gardens, &c. A reading-room, with occasional 
lectures during the winter; which room might also be used 
as a committee room for coal, clothing, and shoe clubs. 
The committee should be partly composed of working men, 
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Pollee 
Retoraf. 

who shonld assist in the management. It would teach them 
to depend more on themselves and less on those above them." 

1828. ** Give every encouragement to the promotion of Beading rooms 
and Libraries in our towns and villages ; and let more social 
feeling he cultivated by the higher classes among their more 
humble brethren.''^ 

1329. <' I would suggest lecture and reading rooms, and facilities for 
some moral literature, as a counter-attraction to the Public- 
House and Gin- Palaces." 



Testimony of Governors of Workhouses. 

WorkhouM 
RetnrM. 

1880. ** Supply the working classes with means of social enjoyment 
and innocent and amusing recreation during their leisure 
time. We have a Building Society in this town which has 
proved a great blessing to scores." 

1381. y Provide rational amusements for the labouring classes." 

1882. *^ If Reading-rooms ftre opened they should, I think, be in some 
secluded part, as a smart building in a High Street is not to 
the taste of the working people." 

1888. ** I think many go to the Beer-House or the Inn for the sake of 
the company; and I don^t wonder at it, for man is a social 
being, and when the comforts of the Tavern are contrasted 
with the miserable homes of the poor (miserable because 
men spend their money at the Ale-house instead of pro- 
curing home comforts), I don^t feel surprised that they should 
congregate, and if there is no other place, they must go 
where they ought not. I would recommend that there should 
be a room, easy to find, where they may talk over the local 
news, — have cheap papers if you like ; but a place for con- 
versation is the thing, with light and warmth." 

1834. ^* Means of healthy excitement, which the young tovm's-people 
require, should be provided, and the few open spaces in the 
parks, &c., should be available for proper sports." 

1885, '* Recreation, attractive to adults, to counteract what they seek 
and is afforded in the Gin-Palace and Public-Houses. Read- 
ing-rooms well-lighted and warmed, and a supply of tea 
and coffee at a cheap rate would, in my opinion, be found 
useful." 

1 oJlO, •* Get the young men together and open a School-room, where 
they can have a fire and light, newspapers, books, and amuse- 
ments, such as chess, draughts, &c.; the room should be 
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opened three or four nights a-week — if it could be afforded, 
every night. They should have gardens, and be encouraged 
to work in them for prizes, &c." 

1337. " I would recommend the opening of Reading-rooms in every 

village as a counter-attraction to the Ale-House, where there 
should be a cheerful fire during the winter months, papers, 
magazines, <&c." 

1338. " Free Reading-rooms and a clean house are almost sure to 

create a desire for God's House." 

1339. " Reading-rooms in the villages, lectures, &c., also the upper 

and middle classes taking a greater interest in their poorer 
brethren." 

1340. " I think that if places were more accessible for the lower class of 

people in the shape of Reading-rooms, Mechanics' Institutes, 
Lecture Rooms and Libraries, it would conduce considerably to 
reducing that class of people whose only recreation it is to 
stand at bars of Public-Houses or to attend some low Theatre 
or Music-hall." 

1341. '^ Public Rooms — call them Temperance Halls if you will — 

should be established in every large village as well as towns, 
and should be upheld by those who have the interest of the 
poor at heart; and every means should be used to make them 
attractive. Readings, games, athletics, &c., should be en- 
couraged, so as to make it a kind of club for working men 
after the toil of the day is over." 

1342. '' If some of the places for amusement and instruction were 

open of an evening, — say the National Gallery and such like 
places, to draw away the working classes from the Public- 
Houses, it would check a deal of Intemperance." 

1343. *' The Clergy, with the assistance of the gentry, should provide 

Reading-rooms and Recreation for the poor to induce them 
to keep away from the Public-House." 

1344. " If every populous village had a room where a comfortable fire 

was kept up, and those capable of giving instruction would 
attend and give lectures, &c., they would draw many away 
from the Public-House." 

1345. '' Endeavour to draw the mind and intellect into nobler thoughts 

or actions by establishing coffee and reading-rooms, simple 
and instructive lectures with diagrams, and cheap works, 
instructive periodicals, &c." 

1346. '' I have sometimes thought that if we could provide more 

amusements for relaxation, there would be less drinking. As 
it is at present nothing exists in many places but the Public- 
House, the pipe and the glass." 
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1347. ** That dengynieD aad Muusteni ai all denonuiiatioiis be 

reqaetlei to ocM^erale in getting up plaoei of public amnse- 
ment, free lectoies on interesting fobjeotf, JEe." 

1348. ^' Free or Pennj Beadings, Beading-roonUy &o.; I think Ibia 

sort of institutions calculated to diminish drunkenness among 
the working classes, and should meet with erery encourage- 
ment from those who hare their interest at heart." 

1349. '* Amusements ; Institutes awajr from the Public-House ; give 

instruction, and illustration of the evil effects of drink in 
producing disease and death. Let the middle and upper 
classes hmd their sympathy." 

1350* ^ I should recommend, where practicablei free Beading-rooms, 
supplied with newspapers and books, and such innocent games 
as chess, &c., be allowed — ^in summer to establish a cricket 
club. Li winter, e<mcerts and lectures might be given." 

1351. '' Lecture and Beading Booms^ and facilities for sound moral 

literature." 

1352. ^ A system of schools and workshops, with a library such as 

< The British Workman,' 'The Cottager,' and < Artizan.* The 
use of tools; gardening, where practicable; any innocent 
recreation, &c.'' 

1353. ** Encourage a taste for reading by establishing Libraries in 

every town and viUage, dbc." 

1354* '^ Encourage the working classes to attend popular Penny 
Beadings." 

1355. ** The establishment of places of innocent amusement where the 
poor may resort with as little restraint as possible." 

1356* ^ Working men's clubs where rational recreation can be obtained 
when the labours of the day are ended. It must be borne in 
mind that there is among all classes a yeamiug for company. 
To gratify this natural feeling the wealthy h^ve their clubs. 
Tradespeq>le also have their resorts. * * * « Such clubs 
will pave the way for matters of higher importance." 



■^^•^-^^ 



ClefiBT 



IMPBOVED DWELLINGS. 

Testimony of CUrgy. 



1857. '^ My own impression is, that the evils of Intemperance would 
be greatly checked if the Homes of the poor were made more 
comfortable by providing suitable houses for then}. So long 
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as the OottagM are suoh as to preTent the deoencies of life 
from being obseired, men wiU, I fear, be tempted to fly 
from the disoomforts of home to the welUlighted, warm, and 
oheerfnl tap-room at the Pnblio^Honse; however indefensible 
this may be and is in piinoiple, experience proyes that the 
temptation is too strong for many." 

1858. '' Making the Homes of the labourer really comfortable, and 

providing gardens and allotments." 

1859. " Well-arranged and well-built Cottages. The very bad cottages 

I feel certain are a great curse.'* 

1360. " Better Cottages or homes provided by the landlord. A more 

carefdl training of young people, especially girls, with refer- 
ence to home duties and making homes comfortable." 

1361. " I believe the best thing to do is to improve the labourer's 

DweUing-house and his Wife." 

1362. " I believe that the great counteraction to this evil is to be 

found in the improvement of the social condition of the 
labouring'Classes' Cottages, in which comfort and decency 
might be more oonsnlted than at present in so many parts of 
England." 

1368. *^ Building of separate Cottages with ample accommodation, 
with a good garden attached to each." 



Testimony ofEecordera. 

Becorden' 
Returns. 

1364. " Improve the dwellings of the labouring olasses." 

1365* *^ What, in my opinion, operates moat beneficially as a remedial 
measure is to make a man's home happy and comfortable, 
and, with that view, to improve the dwellings of the poor." 

1866. ^' The lower kihds of dwellings should be improved." 



Testmonif of Coroners. 

Coroners' 
Returns. 

1867. ** Improve the DweUlngs. A comfortable Home is the best anti- 
dote to the Beer-House." 

1368. "In rural districts I feel convinced that Intemperance is mainly 
due to the wretched condition of the Homes of the labourers. 
Let them have decent Dwellings." 

1869' " Well-ventilated sleeping apartments." 

1870. " Improve the Cottages of the working classes to prevent both 
sexes sleeping in the same room." 

k2 
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1371. ** HoufeB witii aooommodatioii snfficieiit to ensbk a separation 

of the parents and cfafldren of both sexes would gradnally 
improTe their morals and increase their domestic comforts ; 
and thnSy in the conrse of time, the labonrers would hare 
greater attractions than the tap-room. Parents cand children 
of both sexes sleeping together ^ as in many cases theg now 
do J tends to corrupt the morals of a child from its child- 
hood, and, instead of deoencj being indicated both bj precept 
and example, the rcTerse takes place, hence, in a great 
meaanre, arises immorality, poyertj and crime." 

1372. ^ Intemperance is not solely the poor man's vice ; but, dealing 

with the poor, I should say that a comfortable Cottage would 
do much to keep him from the Ale-House.*' 



Testimony of Superintendents of Asylums* 

Atfinm 



1373. *' To correct a social vice among the lower classes every- 

thing Uiat tends to social elevation and enlightenment. 
Specially more comfortable and attractive Homes, and more 
congenial Amusements.*' 

1374. '^ Is not much of the Intemperance traceable to the inferior 

Dwellings of the poor ?" 

1375. '' Better and more comfortable Dwellings for working people 

will tend to improve the habits of the labouring class." 

1376. *'*' Make the Dwellings of the poor more comfortable." 
1877. ^' Unquestionably, comfortable Homes, good gardens, ^c." 

1378. '^ I am convinced that underlying the whole evil, in many cases 

producing and encouraging it, is the wretched condition of 

the poor man's Cottage The poor as a rule are lodged 

in Dwellings that afford neither comfort, pleasure, or decency, 
but the contrary to all that can be said in such cases to the 
preference to the Ale-House, with its blazing fire, &c." 

1379. '^ A general building Act regulating the construction of Cot- 

tages throughout the country." 

1380. ^' Improve the Cottage dwellings so as to make them more 

comfortable." 



Testimony of Governors of Workhouse* 

WorUioiifle 
Betnnw. 

1381. ^' The agricultural labourers in this district would be much 

benefited by better House or Cottage accommodation. Every 
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farm ought to haye enough cottages on it to accommodate 
the reg^ar men that work upon it." 

1382. '* Begin with the poor man's House— give him space, air, light, 

&c." 

1383. << Improyed Cottage dwellings." 

1384. <* Better DwelHngs." 

1386. " Better accommodation for the poor must be provided. Home 
will then be more attractive." 

1386. *^ Better Dwellings for the working classes would have a bene- 

ficial effect." 

1387. " Better Cottage accommodation." 

1388. " Improve the Homes of the working classes." 

1389. <' Qood comfortable cottages with gardens close at hand." 

1390. ^' A better class of Cottages for the poor to dwell in, so as to 

prevent overcrowding, &c." 

1391* *^ More comfortable Homes for the working classes." 

1392. " I consider the Cottage accommodation is more to blame for 

the creation of paupers in this Union than any and all other 
causes put together ; and, what is to be more deplored, the 
mischief is done for the present generation ; although, if proper 
cottage accommodation were provided in each parish, much 
good would be the immediate result. If the Cottages of the 
labourer could be made more attractive and home-like, it 
would strike a severe blow at the Ale-house, and if this were 
done there would (in time) be very few more Workhouses 
wanted than there are now Houses of Correction." 

1393. " More comfortable Dwellings would, I think, tend much to 

keep men from the Beer-Shop," 

1394. " In my opinion much may be done against Intemperance by 

the adoption of active measures by those in authority to 
improve the Dwellings of the poor generally." 

1395. '^ One great means of elevating the character of the poor would 

be by an improvement in their Dwellings. I have always 
found when the poor have been housed in comfortable Cot- 
tages, that they have been much more moral, sober, and 
industrious than those residing in those wretched hovels 
usually occupied by the poor," 

1396. ** A well-built cottage, neatly furnished, dreads no rival in the 

Ale-House." 

1397. " Providing comfortable Homes for the working classes," 
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1398. '' I believe that Education will be fcNind to be the oolj xemedj, 

especially in reading, as that will give occapation after work : 
the cause of the going to the Public- House is chieflj from 
want of amusement and occupation at-home." 

1399. *' Better Education of the labouring-class so as to give them a 

relish for higher enjoyments tham those which the Public* 
House affords, and which unhappily prove too attractive 
to men destitute of cultivation.'' 

1400. '' Improvement of the minds of the labouring-classes by means 

of night-schools, popular lectures, &&, of an instructive 
character.*' 

1401. ''Any means that would induce the labourer to keep his 

children longer at school." 

1402. '' Education in its true meaning, t.«. religious and elevating^--«not 

the mere filling the mind with facts, but teaching people to 
reason and think." 

1403. " My Night-school has fwled." 

1404. " The men drink their children's schooling. Those who will 

not send their children to school even when paid for are 
fonnd to be precisely the drinking class. Drink destroys the 
care for children." 

1405. '' I have known many instances where children are not sent to 

school through the parents spending the money in drink." 

1406. " Some of the best educated are the most intemperate." 

1407. " More hindered by drinking usages and habits than by all 

other causes put together." 

1408. " As Intemperance is checked, education wUl be more generally 

diffused, the health improved, the crime, pauperism, lunacy, 
and all other evils which afflict the community, greatly dimi- 
nished and some eradicated." 



Recorders' 
Betnms. 



Testimony of Recorders. 



1409. " The most effectual remedy, I think, must be sought in the im- 
provement of the moral and spiritual condition of the popula- 
tion — in the diffusion of education — ^in the reorganisation of 
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Becorden' 
Betumi. 



the parochial system, where it is inadequate to the wants of 
the existing population." 

1410. " The poor man is not yet sufficiently educated.** 

1411. '' Education^ to a certain extent, no doubt, elerates the moral 

principle, and affords the means of rational and recreatiye 
enjoyment, but, if carried beyond that point, it often begets 
(among those in the humbler pursuits of life) a feeling of 
discontent which seeks expression — if not alleviation — in the 
Ale-House. Cultivate education to such an extent as to 
enable the man and his children to take pleasure in intellec- 
tual, rather than sensual, gratification." 

1412. " The seat of much moral delinquency can only be reached, I 

fear, by educating men to be good citizens, by promoting 
their physical comfort, and by surrounding them in early 
life, as far as practicable, by healthy, moral, and religious 
influences." 

1413. ** I despair of seeing any great decrease in the amount of 

Intemperance until the poor are better educated. Much may 
be done by providing reading-rooms and better dwellings ; 
but, in my opinion, Education is the best remedy. 

1414. '* A higher state of moral feeling, which can only be advanced 

by a more enlarged system of (moral) Education. 

1415. '^ A good moral Education; which can scarcely, in a general sense, 

be hoped for until all classes of Protestants, at least, determine 
to abstain from insisting upon difference^ between themselves. 

« 

1416. '< The moral and religious Education of the rising generation, by 

means of which they could more appreciate intellectual enjoy- 
ments and be proportionately weaned from such as they now 
derive from drinking and other sensual gratification. 

1417* '' Education ... It appears from the returns that of all 
our criminals only about 3 per cent, can read and write well. 
From this it is clear that Education operates as an insurance 
against crime. 

1418. '' The only remedy, in my opinion, is Education. Improve the 

general tone and moral character of the lower orders and this 
vice will rapidly diminish. 

1419. ^' If educated people did not drink as much as the uneducated, 

I should say Education would prevent Intemperance, but^ as 
they do, I can suggest nothing." 
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Testimony of Coroners, 

Coroners* 
Betnms. 

1420. '* Education surely is of paramount importance, and in rural 

districts it must be compulsory. The inability to amuse him- 
self after work is over sends many a poor fellow to the Ale- 
House." 

1421. " Education is the cure, but a slow one." 

1422. " Compulsory Education ; the lower class will not educate their 

children unless compelled by law." 

1423. " A national compulsory system of Education should be esta- 

blished." 

1424. " The main remedy I firmly believe to be Education — of a far 

more universal but common-sense character than anything 
this country has yet had. If you will kindly take it from me, 
more secularised also than hitherto — at all events so con- 
structed as to be open to all, but free from objection to all as 
well. In the case of the neglected classes (at least) com- 
pulsory." 

1425. '^ It would, I believe, diminish Intemperance considerably if the 

working classes were better educated." 

1426. " Above all, Education." 

1427. " I believe Intemperance arises chiefly from want of Education ; 

the uneducated man, having no resource in himself, naturally 
flies to companionship and drink to occupy his leisure hours. 
The greatest hope lies in educating the young, so far at least 
as enabling them to read and write. A law should be passed 
providing for* this in the case of every child in the kingdom, 
leaving the religious education to the Sunday schools." 

1428. " Education must be trusted to do its great work. Take the 

case of a labouring man, such an one as I have in my mind*s 
eye — ^hard-working, intelligent, but unable to read or write— 
he comes off work at four or half-past four in a winter's after- 
noon ; the Mechanic's Institute and such like are no use to 
him, but he can go to the Public-House and smoke his pipe, 
and drink his beer, and have a chat with his companions — the 
morning's reflections are often not so pleasant as the evening's 
amusement." 



Prison 
Retnms. 



Testimony of Oovemors and Chaplains of Prisons. 



1429. ** We think that Compulsory Education might tend to diminish 

the evil." 

1430. '' Compulsory Education, if parents will not send their children 

to school." 
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Testimony of Chief Constables and Superintendents of Police. 

Police 
Returns. 

1431.^ '' An average of 2s. per week per head from the wages of labour 
in excess of what is actually required to maintain health and 
strength goes to the Beer or Public House-^the result is felt 
in diminished food, clothing, and comfort in the cottage, and 
inability to send the elder children to school after twelve 
years of age. The Training of children is consequently much 
neglected ; they are sent to work to earn their bread when 
they should be at school, acquiring knowledge of how to live 
and govern themselves; they gprow up helpless and ignorant, 
unable to withstand temptation, and fall into a life of crime, 
from want of previous instruction in better ways." 

1432. '* Educate the lower classes by night schools and other means." 

1433. '' Encourage religious Education." 

1434. ^ Education will greatly assist to exterminate the evil." 

1435. '' Educate the masses." 

1436. '' Compulsory Education would be the first great step." 

1437. '' A good system of Education." 

1438. '* Better educating the masses of the people." 

1439. <* Elevating the morals by Education." 

1440. '' A strictly religious Education of the rising generation, and 

parents compelled by law to educate their children, and orphans 
or poor children to be instructed at the public expense." 

1441. " I should have said Education but that so many educated people 

are intemperate." 

1442. '' I would suggest a good sound system of national Education, and 

I believe much would be done to reform the vicious, as I find 
the greatest number of persons addicted to the vice of In- 
temperance amongpst the ignorant, uneducated portion of the 
people." 

1443. '' J think anv really beneficial change must arise from an improve- 

ment in the Education and the general habits of the people." 

1444. '* A greater extension of cheap Education to the labouring classes, 

which might be made compulsory to a certain age, say 13 
years." 



Testimony of Governors of Workhouses. 

Workhouse 
Bfltiinis. 

1445. '' My belief is that Education in the first instance might be the 
cause of much good ; but so long as Public-Houses are open 
for the sale of drink, and temptations held out to all, and par- 
ticularly the lower and uneducated, classes, much good cannot 
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or ever win be done without the total BuppreSBion of the liquor 
traffic." 

1446. ^ When I remember that not more than one adult in twenty in 

our house can read or write a readable sentence, I cannot but 
think that ignorance is a great friend to pauperism, and that 
Education leads the van as a foe to Intemperance." 

1447. '^ The extension of Education, physical as well as moral and 

mental." 

1448. '^ Moral education, mental alone will not do. The cleverest 

artizan is often the greatest drunkard* Mental or secular 
education, without the softening influences of Christianity to 
tone it down, in my opinion, will injure the lower orders rather 
than benefit them." 

1449. '< The main remedies lie in the spread of education, religion, 

and the providing innocent recreation for the people, &c." 

1450. '^ Education, combining, with a scholastic education for males, 

a thoroughly domestic one for females." 

1451. '' Education appears to me to be one of the most practicable 

means of abating the dreadful evil of Intemperance, as it will 
at once go to the root of the evil, instead of busying itself in 
merely lopping oflf the side branches of the deadly Upas." 

1452. " Compulsory education." 

1453. '' Education and an improved state of society." 

1454. '< The advancement of Education." 

1455. " I should propose compulsory Education throughout the king- 

dom." 

1456. ^^ The main point must be to educate the children." 

1457. " The only remedial measure that I conceive to be of a tangible 

bearing is to strike at the root of the evil, by pauper children 
being furnished with an elementary Education (scholastically), 
and this, combined with as much industrial and domestic train- 
ing as they were able to bear, would qualify them to become 
respectable members of socie^." 

1458. " The great bulwark against Intemperance is Education. At 

the same time I think men should be encouraged to take 
greater interest in Sunday schools and evening classes." 

1459. " Educate the masses." 

1460. " Send the children to a district school, where they cannot hear 

the vile language or see the filthy habits of the drunkard.*' 

1461. '* I despair of any remedy in the present generation. Educa- 

tion for the next is, in my opinion, the only remedy.' 
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1462. << For the joting a fair Edaofttion and a good moral and indus- 
trial Training/' 

1468. <' Educate the people, and manj who think it manly to get 
drunk and swagger will forbear, out of self-respect." 

1464. '< Education ought to be the handmaid to Sobriety and the great 

check to Intemperance ; but seeing so much done under this 
head with such puny results, I am inclined to think that Edu- 
cation is not appreciated, and especially by the poor, who do 
not value it, either as regards themselves or their families, 
and in too many instances train up their boys to accompany 
them to the Ale- House and learn their sottish ways." 

1465. " More discrimination is necessary in granting relief— at present 

the children of the drunken, debauched pauper, with the 
advantages of a good education in the workhouse or district- 
school, have every opportunity to outstrip the children of 
poor thrifty parents." 

1466. " I should consider him who could suggest a practicable remedy 

for this monstrous crime one of the greatest benefactors of 
our species. In numberless instances I have put the question, 
* What brought you into this deplorable state ? " and the 
answer I have invariably elicited has been * Bad company.* 
How is this to be remedied? The remedy must be com- 
menced in very early life, and continuously applied through 
youth up to manhood. How ? and Who is to do it ? Our 
National schools, Night schools, Sunday schools, have all 
failed hitherto. And yet there is an Institution in the midst 
of us that must be essentially adequate to the accomplishment 
of its grand mission — the regeneration and conversion of the 
world, namely the Church of Christ, the embodiment of the 
Omnipotent and ever-present Spirit. It is her might only 
which can achieve the great result for which you are yearning. 
God works by human agency; and evidently and beyond all 
contradiction the agency hitherto employed has been either 
inefficient, or insufficient, or both. More intelligent zeal, 
more devotion, a greater unity of action, a keener sense of 
responsibility, a deeper realization of brotherhood in Christ, 
are demanded in the members of the Church, and especially 
in her Clergy, than we have hitherto witnessed. The prepa- 
ration for the solemn rite of Confirmation is a precious oppor- 
tunity for the Gergy. I speak from my own knowledge, 
when I say that it is not sufficiently valued. The time de- 
voted to it is often too short, and the instruction meagre.. 
The same applies too frequently to preparation for first Com- 
munion. Nor do I think it enough to see the candidates in 
classes. Individual intercourse is also needed, and is much 
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more effectiye. The Ghnieh^s office does not cease with first 
Comnmnion ; her holy inflaenoe must be brought to bear con- 
tinually on her young members — ^lifting up the fallen, en- 
couraging the timid, strengthening the weak, encouraging all. 
I am writing freely, possibly taking a great liberty, but I am 
sincere, and I am convinced from many years of close observa- 
tion, that no earthly power, no secular effort, no human laws, 
no device of man, no merely social plans, however skilfully 
contrived and vigorously worked, will ever suffice to stem the 
torrent of iniquity which is now desolating our land. We 
want to see in the Clergy more of the dignity which charac- 
terized our blessed Lord — that sublime dignity which shone 
forth in acts of unmeasured devotedness and love to poor 
sinners, and from them it would by an inevitable law of our 
being descend to inferior members." 

1467. ^* Education, embracing music and a liberal encouragement of 

innocent recreation judiciously selected. In absence of these, 
the youth too often seeks them for himself in Ale-Houses, 
&c." 

1468. '' Extension of Education." 

1469. "Education." 

1470. *^ Better Education and instructive Amusements in their leisure 

hours." 

1471. " I believe the more Education is difiused, the necessity for inter- 

ference will be less." 

1472. '^ The establishment of institutions for the instruction and edu- 

cation of the poorer classes.' 

1478. '^ Education— religious, moral, and social.' 

1474. " Continued efforts in educational improvement.' 

1475. " The better Education of the poorer classes." 

1476. " A religious Education." 

1477. *' Education— moral and religious, from the root." 

1478. " The Education of the rising generation seems most important. 

Night schools — Science classes— I think would be attended 
wifii good." 

1479. " Education may improve their moral condition." 

1480. '' A larger development of the National School Club system, 

which would promote the association of youths for profitable 
reading, conversation, &c." 

1481. " I should say early Education." 

1482. " I have consulted the Chaplain, and his opinion is that Educa- 

tion is the main thing in many cases." 
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1488. '^ Great educational measnres, making Education compulsory.*' 

1484. *' Education. Sincere efforts to improre the low and degraded 
state (moral and physical) of our working classes by means of 
education, night schools, &c." 

1486. " Improved Education." 

1486. '* Education— not forgetting the inculcation of habits of clean- 

Uness in their persons and homes." 

1487. "Education." 

1488. '' Educate the people— the effect may be slow, but it must be 

sure." 

1489. " I have noticed in this neighbourhood that the worst educated 

of the poor are those whose scanty earnings are most freely 
squandered in drink. I think as the great work of Education 
becomes more thoroughly and efficiently carried out, we shall 
see less and less of the besetting sin of drunkenness." 

1490. " Compulsory Education." 

1491. " Long experience has proved to me that the eradication of 

Intemperance would be a boon to the community at large. 
Education is doubtless silently paving the way to a partial 
subjugation of the evil ; but, in my opinion, the aU-sufficient 
remedy alone exists in the entire extinction of the production 
of alcoholic or intoxicating drinks or beverages." 

1492. ** A better system of Education should be introduced among the 

working classes." 

1493. ** I am desirous that our children should be brought under the 

refining influence of Education in all its phases— religiously, 
musically— with a love of the beautiful in flowers, &c." 



Y. 

SPECIAL EDUCATION ON THE LAWS OF HEALTH. 

Testimony of Clerffy, 

Clergy 
Betorns. 

1494. ^' Make the evils of Drunkenness the subject of teaching in 

schools, lectures and sermons, spread information, and calling 
attention to well*ascertained statistics and facts." 

1495. " Give instruction as to the injury done to the constitution by 

Intemperance." 
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1496. ^ Edncatioit, by teaehing moral and icr ipini ai grounds for 

Tesuperaiicey incalaitiiig discipluie and controL" 

1497. ** Emploj Scriptare Beaden to give special attoition to 

dronkards." 



Testimony of Recorder. 

1498. '^ Teaching boys at school that it is a sin to abnse in any way 

the human body^ seems to me the only practical remedy." 

Tettmumy of Coroners- 

1499. ** I can suggest no odier remedial measnre against Intemper- 

ance beyond general education by freqnent, biief^ interesting, 
popular teaching from polpit, lectnre-room, and platform, on 
the physiology of digestion, nutrition, and blood-making : 
the extent to which these are interfered with by the ingestion 
of alcohol, and the secondary results in nerres, yessels, 
muscles, dkc.,**-the organic laws no more permitting liberties 
to be tdcen, than do gravitation, caloric, or electricity." 

1500. '' I am not a teetotaler, and cannot recommend total abstinence 

as a remedy. I think, howerer, that — 1. People should be 
better instructed with regard to tiie evil influence of Alcohol 
on the system. The whole population^^from Peers, Mraisters, 
and Arciibishops, down to sweeps and crossing sweepers— *need 
instruction in the laws of life; and until they are better edu- 
cated in this respect^ Intemperance will be the consequence of 
the ignorance. 2. People should be induced to give up 
drinking strong wines, strong beers, and ardent spirits.' 



>» 



Testimony of Superintendents of Asylums. 

AtjlOBl 

Betonu. 

1501. '' Much good might be done by showing in a popular manner 

the pathological effects on the tissues, and its influence in 
shortening the duration of life by the production of diseases 
of the brain, Uyer; hearty kidneys, &c. Prevention should 
overrule paUiation.** 

1502. '' Educate the people^improve their tastes — ^in a word, Edu« 

oation of the right sort includes all the rest, because it 
would teach men something of the laws of health and 
disease, and induce them to improve their dwellings and 
mode of living ; but there is no education like ezampl 
imitation is easy and pleasant." 
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1503. ** By the difinsion of Education amongst the masses^ and in- 

struction in physiology and laws of health, as one of the 
rudiments of knowledge in aU schools." 

Testimony qf Governor of Workhouse, 

Workhome 
Betarn. 

1504. *^ I would humbly suggest that the Gbvemment should give special 

grants of money to those teachers (in schoolq assisted by 
Government) whose upper classes passed a good examination 
in physiology-— especially bearing upon the baneful effects of 
the exoessiye use of intoxicants.'* 



z. 

TBAINING FEMALES IN HOUSEHOLD DUTIES. 

Testimony of Clergy, 

Clergy 
Retunu. 

1505. '* My own belief is that men go into the Public-House more to 

get away from their Wives than from any other cause. Their 
Homes are fearfully uncomfortable, and the Wives are of 
very inferior quality, almost worthless as managers, and con- 
tinually in debt.*' 

1506. ^^ The comfort of the Public-House is too often Qo^trasted with 

the discomfort of Home." 

1507. ^' I have found almost invariably that a sluttish and uncom- 

fortable Home created or fostered Intemperance amongst the 
working-classes, while cleanliness aad cheerfulness on the 
part of the Wife fostered home itfSMtions.'' 

Tiatinumy of Oorontra. 

Coronen* 
Betnms. 

1508. ^ General sodal improvement by indirect means. Better booge- 

hold Training of women of the lower elapses." 

1509. ** Have girls trained to perform all the duties of a household." 

Testmofiy qf Oowmors ofPnsQn^^ 

Prl«m 

Setttnu. 

1510. '' Training females to household duties," 

1511. '' Improve the dwelling-houses." 
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Testimony of Chief ConstabUa and Superintendents of Police. 

Police 
Retnnu. 

1512. " Many a young man who has had the benefits of a good train- 
ing in a well-r^ulated home, has married one who has not been 
so trained. What has been the resalt ? For a time he puts 
up with the discomforts of his new home, fondly, but vainly, 
hoping for a change for the better. After a while, finding no 
improvement, he gradually becomes estranged, from the fact 
that when he comes home to breakfast he finds that it is not 
ready, or to dinner he sees that a nice joint is either partly 
raw or else dried to a stick ; and as to pie or pudding he 
might as well expect to receive a piece of the moon, so 
utterly incapable is the wife of maHng one or the other. 
In the evening, on returning to tea, he either finds his wife 
out gossiping or the fire is out, and everything in confusion. 
Is it much to be wondered at, that in such cases he goes to 
the Public-House ? once there, who will say whore it will 
end?" 



Testimony of Governors of Workhouses, 

Workonie 
Returna. 

1513. ^ A stronger desire on the part of Wives to make their homes 

comfortable, and by so doing induce their husbands to return 
home afler the day*s work, instead of driving them (if I may 
use the term) to the Public-House. It is, perhaps, a harsh 
statement to make, but from upwards of twenty years' expe- 
rience, I firmly believe that, in many instances, the mis- 
conduct and mismanagement of the wives is the sole cause of 
the husbands taking to drink and neglecting their families." 

1514. " I am firmly convinced that a great amount of Pauperism is 

induced by intemperate habits, and in many married cases 
by the bad management of the Wife." 

1515. '' I am of opinion that there is a great defect in the mode of 

educating (or rather not educating) young women' in the 
present day; and if some improvement could be made in this 
respect, so that they would become better wives and mothers, 
and make their homes more comfortable for their husbands 
and sons, the vice of Intemperance might be considerably 
palliated. I have known several instances where men have, 
through the bad management, and loose, untidy habits of their 
Wives, been driven to seek in Public-Houses or Beer- Shops 
the comfort they could not find at their own Homes." 
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1516. " Women want better educating to make a man's Home a real 

borne, and not to drive bim away to seek pleasure and com- 
fort in tbe Ale-House. Our experience bere in tbis respect 
is simply this : not one in fifty is fit, nor balf fit, to fill the 
station of Wife, or perform tbe duties of a Mother. They are 
lamentably ignorant of needlework, cooking, cleanliness, 
and housework. We have many deserted wives, — and, after 
a short acquaintance with their qualifications, we cease to 
wonder at men leaving such useleiss, extravagant, and helpless 
helpmates. 

1517. " The promotion of Education in tbe widest sense, embracing 

cultivation of a taste for reading and reflection, the encourage- 
ment by every j)roper means of a love of * Home ' and home 
enjoyments, — as the natural and proper counteractions to the 
seductions of tbe Public-House, — and tbe general dissemi- 
nation among the people of sound information as to the 
actual effects of the drinking usages upon their moral, social, 
and physical condition. Also the restriction by legislation 
of tbe trade in Intoxicating Drinks, especially in bouses of 
that class that employ so many devices to allure the young." 

1518. " More attention should be devoted to the training of Females. 

They should be taught how, when they may become Wives, 
to make their homes clean, cheerful, and pleasant to the 
husband when be comes home from bis work. Many men go 
to PubUc-Houses because their wives are washing or ironing, 
or the house is untidy and the children noisy." 

1519. "I have known many a bard, industrious workman led to drink 

in this wise : He gets good wages — Saturday night comes — 
Nature is exhausted with the week's exertions, and a void 
wants filling. A good meat tea is determined on. The Wife 
procures meat as good as can be bought ; she can only cook 
it by frying ; she puts the pan over the fire half-full of water. 
The meat is cooked, but all taste and nutrition is gone, it is 
stewed hard and tough, the juices converted into a thin, watery 
broth. The man is disappointed (? often disgusted) and 
the void still remaining must be fiUed-up at tbe Publican's 
with intoxicating drinks — and so on through the week, 
nature's exhaustion is recruited by tbis temporary remedy, 
solely through tbe Wife's ignorance of simple donaestic 
cookery." 

1520. " Much might be done by the .adoption of active measures to 

train women in the duties of good housekeeping." 

1521. " Educate. Educate. Educate with good sound religious and 

moral instructions, and give them good industrial training. 
I find, from 25 years' experience in this house, boys and 
girls that have been so educated and so trained make good 
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members of society-— good seryantSi good hnsbands and 
fathers, good wives and good mothers, and do not become 
paupers." 

1522. '' As a mle, one cause why so many working men resort to a 
Public-House is the want of comwrt and cleanliness in their 
own homes ; for I must say, the manner and ideas of the 
generality of poor men's Wives is most pitiable. Upon the 
admission of many poor men's wives, my wife has often said, 
* Come into the kitchen and assist,' and has said * Peel the 
potatoes, pick and wash those greens ; ' or has taken them 
into the laundry to assist in washing or ironing the shirts, 
also into the workroom, but found their ignorance in all 
those branches so intense that she has felt quite distressed. 
As regards their management in bringing up their children, 
babies especially, and their filthy habits in tiie bedroom, no 
wonder at men leaving their homes and spending their time 
in a Public- House when they can obtain a shilling to do so. 
Upon the whole my opinion is, the greater fault is Wives, as far 
as concerns married men ; and too often it is seen that children 
follow the bad example of their parents, which is often the cause 
of young men straying from the paths of sobriety. I have often 
wished I could see ttie females take more interest in their 
homes, and make an effort to become better managers in 
their cooking departments, and show a greater degree of 
cleanliness in their cottages,— and I really think the men 
would keep more at home and feel a greater interest in 
themselves." 



TEMPEBANQE SOCIETIES AND BANDS OP HOPE. 

Testimony of Clergy, 

Clergy 

Bfitnnis. 

1523. " The Temperance pledge has proved effective in some in- 

stances." 

1524. " Temperance Societies, though not free from defects, have 

certainly been the means of keeping many from drunken- 
ness." 

1525. '' The Pledge and Temperance meetings." 
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Clergy 
Setunu. 

1526. '< Ab Intemperance is an evil of gradual growth, the remedy 

should be applied at an early stage, or better measures of a 
preventiye character be adopted. Temperance Societies have 
done much good by enrolling members at an early age as 
well as later in life.*' 

1527. ^< Teetotalism has done good in the case of inveterate drunkards." 

1528. " Teetotalism does much good in the case of children. I think 

if they are brought up as abstainers the habit of temperance 
is induced which frequently has an effect in after life." 

1529. " Our Temperance Society has been useful," 

1530. " Bands of Hope are often the means not only of keeping lads 

from frequenting Public-Houses and so forming drinking 
habits, but they interest the parents and not unfrequently 
reclaim them. Temperance Meetings would be far more 
useful if the Clergy took part in them" 

1531. " Bands of Hope have been found useful." 

1532. '' Teetotalism affords a pretext for breaking through the usual 

usages of drinking." 

1533. " The Local Temperance Society has been to some extent suc- 

cessful." 

1534. '^ Encourage Temperance Societies, Lectures, Bands of Hope, 

&c." 

1535. ** I decidedly recommend the Fledge, even for a time ; it breaks 

the spell of custom and removes the idea that a man cannot 
work or be in health without liquor." 

1536. <' Total Abstinence Societies and Bands of Hope." 

1537. " The Clergyman condemning, by his teaching and practice, the 

sin of drunkenness, and by personally abstaining from 
intoxicating liquors." 

1538. " I believe that Temperance Societies, and more especially 

Bands of Hope, have been found useful, and will be still 
more so if properly and wisely conducted." 

1539. ** A blessing has attended teetotal efforts made here. The 

parish has improved within the last twelve months. I have 
lent the Society my rooms." 

1540. " Temperance Societies have done some good." 

1541. " The most effectual means at present is the Pledge." 

1542. " The only counteraction I can suggest consists of efforts in 

connection with the Total Abstinence movement. Such 
efforts are good, directly and indirectly; they and public 
opinion are bearing upon Litemperance more than any 
expedient I have ever heard of." 

l2 
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Clergy 
Retnnu. 

1543. " Give every encouragement to the Temperiance Society— as an 

instrument it has effected much good." 

1544. " I really cannot conjecture, unless they sign the Pledge." 

1545. '^ Taking a pledge which may impose a moral obligation, and 

which would prove highly beneficial if employers of labour 
could be induced generally to recognize it as an essential 
qualification for employment." 

1546. " I would advise every total abstainer to try with all his 

powers of mind to gain one or more converts to that glorious 
and noble Society which has already proved to thousands 
such a great boon and blessing that time itself will never 
be able to remove." 

1547. " Total Abstinence Societies have done much good." 

1548. " Endeavour to place Temperance Societies on such a footing 

that Churchmen may be able easily to join them." 

1549. " The Total Abstinence movement is the only remedy I know 

of; it certainly has proved beneficial; nothing else seems 
equal to cope with this gigantic evil." 

1550. " The successful working of a Total Abstinence Society, esta- 

blished and presided over by me more than seven years 
since, by means of which, under the Divine blessing, many 
have been reclaimed who were the victims of drunken habits, 
and many more withheld from falling into them." 

1551. " The good influence of Temperance Societies, the members of 

which here number upwards of 300 young and old." 

1552. " Although not advocating the principle, it is but fair to state 

that a Temperance Society has worked most satisfactorily." 

1553. " The work of Temperance Societies, especially where under the 

guidance of the Clergy and persons of good position, has 
been effectual, I believe, in a very considerable degree in 
refoiining drunkards and raising the tone of moral feeling." 

1554. " There is a Temperance Society in the parish which has 

existed for the last 10 years." 

1555. " Teetotalism has undoubtedly checked Intemperance." 

1556. " I think the various Teetotal Societies have contributed much 

to the diminution of Intemperance." 

1557. " Total Abstinence Society. This should be a Church move- 

ment in every parish. The Minister of Christ should not 
touch wine or strong drink." 

1558. " Temperance Societies have been found efficacious." 

1559. " A gi-eat many have been reclaimed by the pledge of total 

abstinence." 

1560. " Something is also done by way of prevention, by way of total 

abstinence." 
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energy 
Returns. 

1561. " The eflforts of the total abstainers have been useful ; though 

not myself a Teetotaler, I always gave them the use of my 
school-room if possible." 

1562. " I would gladly do anything, or endure any privation myself, if 

I thought my example would benefit any single drunkard. 
Those who can abstain altogether might do much by active 
co-operation." 

1563. " Temperance Lectures." 

1564. " Temperance Advocacy Meetings, Band of Hope Associations, 

example of Clergy and influential persons." 



Testimony of Recorder, 

Recorder's 
Return. 

1565. ** The only remedy is in the forming the character of persons 
during early growth of habits. Intemperate habits in drink- 
ing, like other excesses, can only be suppressed by early 
training and before their strength gains a mastery over the 
character." 



Testimony of Coroners, 

Coroners' 
Returns. 

1566. " I cannot suggest any better remedy than those adopted by 

Temperance and other Societies which have for their object 
the suppression of drunkenness." 

1567. " The greatest hope lies in the future, in operating on the 

minds of the young through Bands of Hope, Temperance 
Societies, <fec." 



Prison 
Returns. 



Testimony of Governors and Chaplains of Prisons. 



1568. " For the young, Bands of Hope in every Sunday and Day 

School. Total abstinence in every parish connected with 
every Church," 

1569. " With regard to parties advanced in life who are addicted to 

strong drink I have very little hope of recovery, — con- 
sequently every effort should be made for the salvation of 
the young. Li some parts Bands of Hope are organized, 
and both boys and girls take the pledge, — and in many 
cases I have seen good results arising therefrom." 

1569*. ** A good deal might be done by Total Abstinence Societies being 
formed everywhere, and that such Societies be headed by a 
greater portion of the Nobility than has hitherto been the 



case." 
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Testimony of Chvemora of Workhouses. 

WorUiODM 
Rotnrni. 

1570. '^ Persnade them to join the Total Abstinence Sodetj." 

1571. '' Temperance Societies, and restricting children from the use of 

fermented liqnors.*' 

1572. '^^ Total Abstinence Societies ; and may God bless them, and 

the Clergy not give them the cold shoulder ! " 

1578. '^ A Band of Hope and Temperance Society has been established 
here for several years, and, if not able to diminish the occa- 
sions, in some degree certainly has checked the practice." 

1574. '' Total Abstinence Societies. The Clergy and the upper classes 

setting the example of total abstinence from intoxicating 
drinks of all kinds." 

1575. " The Temperance pledge." 

1576. " Teetotalism has done much good.'* 

1577. '^ The establishment of a Band of Hope in which parents and 

children and households are united together. The abstain- 
ing example of the Pastor." 

1578. " Temperance Societies are in every way most valuable. They 

are ridding the countiy of the mischievous delusion that 
men cannot work without drink; and the influence of ex- 
ample and opinion and association is most necessary to 
withstand the powerful attractions of the Public-House. In 
thousands of cases the pledge has been the means, under 
God, of reclaiming drunkards when all other efforts have 
failed. The example of the Clergy most needful ; their keep- 
ing aloof from the Temperance movement has been one of the 
most powerful obstacles to its progress. The advice to the 
drunkard to abstain must come with little effect from a 
person whose precept lacks the support of his own example.'' 

1579. '* Educate the working classes, and administer the pledge of 

total abstinence where habit appears to be confirmed." 

1580. *^ I can suggest no remedy but the total abstinence pledge; 

and, if total abstinence principles are inculcated amongst 
the young by the formation of Bands of Hope, then another 
generation will show the fruits of the seed sown." 

1581. '* I would respectfully urge the claims of the total abstinence 

movement upon your notice, believing it to be the best 
remedy against Intemperance." 

1582. " The Children in the schools are a branch of the Band of Hope, 

and it is very pleasing to find that when they quit the house 
for service that they remain such." 

1583. " This question of remedy may be simply answered by all 

persons becoming total abstainers. My children nearly all 
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Workhouae 
Betnrns. 



belong to the Band of Hope, and I would strongly recom- 
mend all to point out the evils of Intemperance and the 
usefulness of this valuable Society, as I believe by so doing 
Pauperism would be greatly reduced and all classes greatly 
benefited, both bodily and spiritually." 

1584. " I am pleased to say that the whole of the boys in our fife and 

drum band are total abstainers, as are most of the other boys 
and girls, so that I look forward in hope for the future." 

1585. " I think the remedy must be applied to the root of the tree, 

teaching the young their duty to God, to themselves, and to 
their neighbours, and showing them the evils arising from 
taking intoxicating drinks." 

1586. " The great means I have endeavoured to use is to set strongly 

before the children the sin of drunkenness, and to lead them, 
as they grow up, to feel it a disgrace to enter a Public-House 
or Beer-Shop ; encouraging the elder lads just going to work 
to sign a pledge not to do so." 

1587. " I endeavour to aid in the formation of Bands of Hope, and to 

promote the Temperance cause generally among the young." 

1588. "The Education of the young should be carefally attended to, 

and the principles and advantages of strict Temperance early 
• implanted in the mind, as well as the fearful evils of intem- 
perance pointed out. To do this eflfectively would perhaps 
require a method which the country is as yet hardly prepared 
to adopt— or too extensive interference with the liberty of 
the subject." 

1589. " I consider that every efifort should be made to get the rising 

generation to abstain from all intoxicating liquors ; as it 
is next to hopeless to break off the habit of drinking when 
once acquired." 

1590. ** I really cannot conjecture any remedy unless they sign the 

Pledge." 

1591. '' I firmly believe that th« only radical cure for Intemperance is 

the teetotal Pledge." 

1592. '' Give every encouragement to the Temperance Society, it has 

effected much good." 
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BB. 

TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 

Testimony of Clergy, 

Clergj 
Ketnrns. 

1593. << I have been for several months a total abstainer, and think 

that the example is beneficial.^^ 

1594. '< Total abstinence the best and surest means. From seventeen 

years' experience." 

1595. ^' I am not a total abstainer myself, but the system has done 

good in a few cases in my parish.'* 

1596. " Intemperance must be checked by total abstinence, and by 

bringing the people to the means of Grace." 

1597. '^ Total abstinence seems to be the only remedy." 

1598. " The example of strong, intelligent, and thriving Abstainers, 

who are known to work at least as hard as men who drink." 

1599. " Total abstinence is the only proved cure." 

1600. '' For a drunkard nothing will do but total abstinence; an 

attempt to become temperate by moderate drinking -is a sure 
failure." 

1601. " Total abstinence to be encouraged by rewards or otherwise in 

National Schools, &c." 

1602. " Total abstinence, especially begun early in youth." 

1603. '* Total abstinence alone reclaims the drunkard from his vice, 

and the power of example is the best way of influencing 
drunkards to take the pledge. It is better to say ' come ' 
than « go.' " 



Testimony of Coroners, 

Coroners* 
Retoms. 

1604. ^' I cannot suggest any remedy except to persuade persons to 

become total abstainers.'^ 

1605. " I hold it to be incumbent on every man, especially if he 

occupy a prominent position himself, to abstain entirely from 
the use of drink. For twelve years I have observed this 
rule." 

1606. " Example of Temperance set by the higher classes." 

1607. " From thirty-five years' experience. Restrictions of licences 

and advocating total abstinence are the only means at present 
in our power." 
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1608. <^ Total abstinence is the best and surest means-*from experi- 

ence. There is nothing like it to reform the drunkard, or 
make him a sober man. I know, from experience, that any 
manner of hard work can be done without intoxicating 
drinks, from seventeen years' fair trial." 

1609. " Total abstinence." 

1610. " A greater enforcement of Temperance from the pulpit." 

1611. "As the cure for individuals we think total abstinence the only 

hopeful remedy." 

1612. " Total abstinence. I have not tasted intoxicating drinks for * 

the last twenty-six years, and few persons enjoy better health 
than I do." 

1613. "By abstaining from all intoxicating drinks." 

1614. " After forty years' experience my opinion is that it is a rare 

instance for anything short of total abstinence to reclaim a 
drunkard." 

1615 " The Pledge and the Permissive Bill." 



Testimony of Superintendents of Asylums. 

Asylnm 
Retams. 

1616. " For Intemperance, as a personal vice or weakness, entire ab- 

stinence is the only remedy I know." 

1617. " I have never known any ill-eflfect result from the sudden 

total abstinence from intoxicating drinks. I am not a tee- 
totaler." 

1618. "I am satisfied that in a majority of cases total abstinence 

would not be injurious, supposing that the patient is in 
good physical health, and has abundant food and clothing 
and a healthy comfortable dwelling." 

1619. "I consider, as a rule, the general health of the working 

population would be improved by total abstinence from in- 
toxicating drinks." 



Prifon 
Retam. 



Testimony of Oovemor of Prison, 



1620. " Our Chaplain and myself diflfer in opinion respecting Total 
Abstinence Meetings. I think they tend to good results and 
stimulate people to go on in the good way. There is 
nothing like total abstinence to reform a drunkard or make 
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him a sober man. I know, firom experience, that any manner 
of hard labour can be done withont intoxicating drinks from 

17 years' fidr trial, which I myself can prove 

Oar chaplain thinks little of total abstinence ; bnt I think 
it is the only and safest way for any man." 



Testimony of Chief Constables and Superintendents of Police, 

Polke 
Retiinis* 

1621. " Teetotalism. I subscribe annually to the Society here. / 

never rememher a teetotaler being convictedJ^* 

1622. ^' Total abstinence is the most reliable remedy." 

1623. ** Perhaps the best thing that could be done against Intemper- 

ance would be that Christian men and women, and especially 
Christian ministers, should everywhere cease to use spirituous 
liquors. Without doing this, their influence on the right side 
is very limited indeed." 

1624. " Neither the Church of England nor the Church of Scotland 

has yet done anything worthy of its influence and position. 
The public must be taught that alcholic drinks are not con- 
ducive to healthy strength J or happiness^ but almost entirely 
the contrary ; and the Christian public must be roused to self- 
denial and effort for the lessening of the eviV^ 

1625. " Total abstinence from distilled and fermented liquors." 

1625*. " To effect the reformation of Criminals, doubtless, they must 
either be kept from the cause of their Intemperance or the 
cause must be kept from them. The above is from twenty 
years' experience." 



Testimony of Oovemors of Workhouses, 

WorUumse 
Returns. 

1626. " To abstain from all spirituous liquors, Ac.** 

1627. " The only remedy against Intemperance is total abstinence." 

1628. *^ Abstain from all intoxicating liquors." 

1629. " In this cider county of ours, nothing but total abstinence." 
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Workhouse 
Retums. 



1630. <^ Total abstmenoe from all fennented liquors." 

1631. " It is my impression that total abstinence from intoxicating 

drinks would haye a beneficial effect." 

1632. " I know of no better remedy than total abstinence." 

1633. "I see no remedy but total abstinence." 

1634. '< The only remedy against Intempergnce is total abstinence." 

1635. " Total abstinence from fermented liquors, and good animal 

food, and water as a beverage." 

1636. *' As drinking is a habit of the strongest and most enslaving 

character, I know of no other method of dealing with it but 
entirely giving it up. This is not done by merely signing 
the pledge ; kind and friendly advice and constant watching 
are needed to get rid of this greatest enemy of the working 



Classes" 



1637. " I find that the greatest difficulty is to convice men of the 

evil of Intemperance. As a general rule, persons who 
become inmates in this workhouse but seldom attend a place 
of worship on Sundays when out of the house. The ignor- 
ance that prevails is very great ; I find some who do not 
know what is meant by religion. I have known, in some 
places, a vast amount of good done by the advocacy of total 
abstinence. As a rule, take a man from the Beer- House he 
will find his way to the House of God on the Sunday, where 
his mind may become enlightened. That, in my opinion, is 
the greatest cure for Intemperance, to implant in the heart 
the fear of God, to convince him of his responsibility and 
accountabUity to his Maker." 

1638. " I believe that nothing but total abstinence can be of use to the 

intemperate. The great number of houses where drink is 
sold is the cause of drunkenness." 

1639. " I have been a teacher in workhouse schools, mixing freely 

with the children, and am quite convinced that if you can 
keep them from drinking^ as they grow up, you do a good 
thing. Children never think about intoxicating drinks when 
separate from adults and in their own department, and only 
drink and smoke at first because they think it manly." 

1640. " What I consider the best measure against Intemperance is 

total abstinence." 

1641. " Total abstinence — ^what thousands of our Cornish men and 

women have been practising for thirty years, myself ohe of 
the number." 
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Workhoaae 
Betoma. 

1642. " A persevering enoouragement to become Teetotalers." 

1643. " Total abstinence from all intoxicating drinks and a firm 

adherence to the conditions of the pledge." 

1644. '^ Total abstinence should be promoted in eveiy possible way." 

1645. ^' I myself have not taken any intoxicating drink for the last 

ten years, and always have good health, and am capable of 
doing what 1 have to do much better than I used to be when 
using strong drink." 

1646. ** I would do anything I could to induce all to leave off drinking 

intoxicating drinks." 

1647. " The only remedy I can suggest is the pledge." 

1648. ^ If it were possible to remove the apathy, and enlist the in- 

fluence of those immediately above the labouring classes in 
favour of total abstinence, it would, I think, be a great stride 
in the right direction." 

1649. " Total abstinence — ^from experience." 

1650. *^ It appears to me that the only safeguard against Intemperance 

is total abstinence. Children should be early trained to be 
teetotalers." 

1651. " The love of strong drink is an acquired habit, and nothing 

will eradicate it unless we can destroy the habit." 

1652. " May I suggest the plan of total abstinence." 

1653. '^ I know of no better remedy against Intemperance than total 

abstinence." 

1654. '' Looking at the community at large, I cannot see anything 

short of total abstinence will ensure an effectual remedy 
against Intemperance." 

1655. " I have myself been a total abstainer for twenty years." 

1656. " I am of opinion that total abstinence from intoxicating drink 

will be the safest remedy." 

1657. " Total abstinence. / never knew half measures produce perma* 

nent effects" 

1658. " Total abstinence should be promoted in every possible way." 

1659. " Nothing but total abstinence will be any benefit, as far as 

my observation goes." 
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Workhouse 
Returns. 



1660. " Total abstinence is the best remedy I can suggest ; I never 
was intoxicated in my life ; but, to be an example to others, 
I have entirely abstained from intoxicating drinks the last 26 
years." 



0. 

SUNDAY CLOSING. 
Testimony of Clergy. 



Clergy 
Betams. 

1661. "I think there ought to be some check upon the hours kept by 

Publicans upon the Sabbath day — especially early closing." 

1662. " Beer should not be sold at the present hours on Sunday. The 

very Publicans complain." 

1663. " Sunday traffic keeps men away from the House of God, and 

from the good impressions they might receive there." 

1664. "Keeps a man away from Church for a time very seriously ; 

the daughters of intemperate parents very often become 
Prostitutes." 

1665. " Sunday evening is too much devoted to the Public-House." 

1666. " Sunday traffic, as well as traffic at late hours daily, has much 

influence for evil." 

1667- " The opening of our Public-House on Sunday evenings at- 
tracts to our otherwise quiet village the very worst people 
from some of the surrounding parishes which have neither 
Public-Houses nor Beer- Shops ; and some of our people get 
drawn in for the sake of company, who are by no means 
drinkers." 

1668. " In many cases Six-days' licences might be granted, and thus 

much drunkenness prevented," 

1669. " I can only suggest the entire closing of the premises of Beer- 

Shops and Public-Houses on the whole of Sundays, and 
within three hours after sunset on other days throughout the 
year." 

1670. " If Public-Houses were closed in this district on Sundays it 

would materially diminish intoxication." 

1671. " It destroys half the value of aU religious services, and the 

influence which a right observance of the Lord's Day might 
have upon the parish at large." 
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Ciertcf 
Betnmi. 

1672. ^^ Sunday trading, as by law permitiedy leaves many to regard 

the Babbath as a day for indulgence in the use of intoxi- 
cating drinks. Close the Public-Houses and Beer-Shops on 
Sundays." 

1673. ^ The Public-House does more business on Sundays than all 

the week put together ; and three-fourths of my parish have 
signed petitions to Parliament for closing altogether on the 
Sundays. The compulsory closing of Public-Houses on 
Sunday would be a great boon." 

1674. <' The Legislature ought to prevent the sale of intoxicating drinks 

on Sundays and late hoxu-s.". 

1675. " Sunday traffic in liquor decidedly bad in tempting young 

men." 

1676. '' I believe a special evil arises from the opening of the Public- 

Houses on the Sunday, and also from the late hours on 
which they are open on other days." 

1677. " I wish the sale of liquor was prohibited on Sundays, and after 

9 or 10 at night. I believe the Public-House keepers here 
would rejoice at the prohibition." 

1678. '^ Much evil arises from the special influence of the use of 

intoxicating drinks on Sundays, as well as the late hours on 
other days." 

1679. '^ No one can well exaggerate the very injurious influence which 

the sale of intoxicating liquor in Public-Houses and Beer- 
Shops to persons in the streets and roads on Sundays exer- 
cises over the religious and moral feelings of our population." 

1680. ^' Sunday traffic is almost an unmixed evil to my parishioners, 

who are labourers ; they are tempted to sit within the Beer- 
Houses." 

1681. ^' The sale of intoxicating liquors on Sunday is, I believe, a 

great evil to the poor. The women have said to me again and 
again, ' I should not care if it wasn't for the Sundays.' One 
of the most regular attendants has stated ho would never 
enter a place of religious worship if he had two-pence to 
spend at the Public-House." 

1682. '^ Doubtless the sin of Intemperance would be much lessened by 

legislative enactment stopping all traffic on Sundays, and 
curtailing hours of sale on other days." 

1683. '' Better close them entirely on Sundays." 

1684* '' The Public-House is not open on Sundays. The closing of 
the Public-House on Sundays has done more than anything 
else to check Xntemperanoe." 
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Clergy 
Returns. 

1685. " That neither Public-House nor Beer-Shops be allowed to be 

opened at all on Sundays -*nor after 6 o^clook in the evening 
on other days," 

1686. " The poor Publicans should have a Sabbath," 

1687. '^ The Sunday traffic is most prejudicial to morals." 

1688. " The drunkards of my parish would sign a petition for the 

entire closing of the Public-Houses on the Sunday, so as to 
remove temptation clear away from them." 

1689. " They should be entirely closed on the Sunday." (Several 

returns.) 

1690. ** There is no more reason why the liquor traffic should go on 

on Sundays than grocery or other trades." 

1691. " The very Publicans complain.*' 

1692. *< Our Public-Houses are filled of a Sunday evening. It would 

be a mighty boon if they could be closed on Sunday." 

1693. " I venture to recommend that the Public-Houses and the Beer- 

Shops be closed on the whole of the Lord's Day and the 
principles of the Alliance be advocated." 

1694. " Evil very, very great, and resulting from the Sunday traffic." 

1695. '' Desecration of the Lord's Day, and produces a state of general 

indifference to religion." 

1696. " I would suggest a Six-days* licence." 

1697. '' The Sunday traffic is abominable. It is fatal to Sunday 

worship." 

1698. '^ The drunken and dissolute from one parish are enabled to 

come into another parish and obtain drink, on the plea that 
they are travellers." 

1699. '^ The open Public-House (on the Sunday) proves a great snare 

to men who, without any interest in the religious duties of 
the day, have an abundance of leisure, and a taste for strong 
drink and bad company." 

1700. " A fearful drawback— ruins my senior scholars awfully." 

1701. '^ The Sunday sale is the main source of all evil that springs 

from drink. All legislation, and counsel, and Sunday ser- 
vices are likely to be almost useless so long as the Public- 
House and the Beer-Shops are open as at present. Mr. Abel 
Smith's Bill is decidedly a step in the right direction, and if 
some such Bill be not carried our public morality and reli- 
gion will be undermined in a very few more years, and that 
irretrievably.** 

1701*. " The Sunday traffic is most prejudicial to morals." 

1702. " I find it keeps people from Church, and renders them more or 

less callous to all the influences of religion." 
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Clenry 
Returns. 

1703. '^ The traffic in intoxicating liquors on Sunday is doubly de* 

moralising, as it deadens all sense of the sacred rest of that 
day, both to seller, drinker, and public." 

1704. '' I would earnestly advocate the entire closing of Public-Houses 

on the Lord's Day. I procured signatures to a petition from 
a large number of townsmen, including most of the Public- 
House keepers, for considerably reducing the number of 
hours of sale on Sunday. Drinking and Sabbath-breaking 
are Siamese twins." 

1705. " No Public-House or Beer-Shop should be opened for traffic 

on Sunday; nor after 10 o'clock p.m. in towns, nor after 9p.m. 
in country parishes, on other days." 

1706. " Close Public-Houses on Sunday. Almost all my people 

gladly signed a petition some time since asking that this 
might be done — all that I asked and many that I did not 
ask. The Sunday drinking is at the bottom of a great 
amount of mischief." 

1707. " Sunday traffic in intoxicating liquors productive of neglect of 

public worship to a great extent. Some successful plan 
should be tried of preventing Sunday traffic in liquors." 

1708. " Nothing will counteract the evil but strict obedience to the 

Divine Commandment, * Keep holy the Sabbath-day' — ^by 
compelling Publicans to shut up their shops on that holy 
day." 

1709. " Sunday traffic produces neglect of religion, disregard of home 

duties, dishonesty, and unchastity." 

1710. ^' No hope so long as sale of intoxicating drink is sanctioned 

on the Sunday." 

1711. " No Public-House or Beer-Shop should be opened on Sunday." 

1712. ** Sunday traffic in intoxicating liquors and late hours are ruinous 

to soul and body, destroying home, peace, and happiness, and 
setting a bad example to the rising generation." 

1713. *^ Absence of legislation in respect of the Lord's Day A 

large proportion of the working-men become intemperate from 
meeting their fellows in Public-Houses on Sunday evening. 
Sunday drinking on the premises is most demoralizing." 

1714. '* Sunday traffic in intoxicating liquors produces neglect of public 

worship to a great extent." 

1715. <* On Sunday the amount of evil is awful, drinking, card-playing, 

and skittles over and over again." 
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Testimony of Coroners. 

Coroners* 
Betoms. 

1716. " Close them entirely during the whole of Sunday." 

1717. '^ Close all Public-Houses at 10 p.m. on Saturday, and during 

the whole of Sunday." 

1718. '' I am thankful to be able to state that in this town almost all 

the Public-Houses are shut on Sundays without any legal 
enforcement. And the publicans not only do this, but they 
close, as a rule, at 11 o'clock on week nights." 

1719. " Close them entirely on the Sundays." 



Testimony of Governors and Chaplains of Prisons* 

Prison 
Returns. 

1720. '< If the Beer-Houses were done away with altogether, and the 

smaller Public-Houses reduced in number and closed on 
Sundays, it would help, in some measure, to diminish this 
sin, which is the ruin of so many. It would promote good 
order and decency in many localities, especially on the Lord's 
Day, and be a moral benefit generally to society." 

1721. '< Shutting up the Public-Houses on Sundays, and closing them 

earlier on other days." 

1722. " The early closing of taverns, &c., on week days, and closing 

them altogether on Sundays, has in Scotland had an 
excellent effect." 

1723. " Close the doors of the Public-House on Sundays." 

1724. " All Public-Houses should be entirely closed on Sundays." 



Testimony of Chief Constables and Superintendents of Police. 

Police 
Returns. 

1725. " By doing away with a portion of the Public-Houses and 

closing them entirely on the Sabbath." 

1726. " Closing the Public and Beer Houses earlier during the week- 

days, and entirely on Sundays." 

1727. " I suggest that all Public-Houses and Beer-Houses are closed 

on a Sunday ; also at 11 P.M. on week-days." 

1728. " The sale of intoxicating drinks on a Sunday in low Beer- 

Shops. In the Counties Public-Houses are allowed to be 
kept open from Monday morning till Saturday night. This 
is very injurious to the lower classes, especially to females." 

1729. " Close ail Licensed Victuallers' and Beer Houses from 11p.m. on 

Saturday night till 6 a.m. on Monday morning." 
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Pdliee 
Betnnu. 

1730. " Closing all Pablio-Hooses on a Sunday, except for one hour 

at midday and for bon& fide travellers. Give power to Jus- 
tices to exact this," 

1731. *^ A more stringent enactment relative to the government of 

Pablic-Houses and Beer-Shops generally, and more especi- 
ally so as regards Saturday night and Sunday trading." 

1732* ^' The closing the Public-Houses on Sundays — suppression of 
disorderly houses — a uniform system of granting licences by 
some respectable body, and an increased attention to our 
juvenile criminal population." 

1733. ^^ Total closing of the Public-Houses on Sundays. If this 

measure was adopted the country would soon be in a better 
state.*' 

1734. " Having them shut during the whole of Sunday.'' 

1735. " Close them entirely on Sunday." 

1736. '' The closing of Public-Houses on Sundays." 

1737. << I am led also to think that the permitting drinking in Public- 

Houses or Beer-Shops at all on Sundays has a very injurious 
effect in destroying social ties, and impoverishing itie families 
of the poor." 

1788. '^ Close entirely on Sundays and earlier on week-days." 

1739. " Closing Public-Houses on Sundays." 

1740. << By closing them entirely on the Sabbath." 



Testimony of Oovernors of Workhouses, 

WorkhouM 
Botnrxis. 

1741. " Sunday closing by all means." 

1742» ** In my opinion the closing of Public-Houses on Sundays would 
be a remedial measure against Intemperance." 

1743. " Entirely close all Public-Houses and Beer-Shops on Sundays." 

1744. ** Not open Public-Houses till a later hour, and shut them up 

at an earlier hour each day, — and keep them altogether 
closed on Sunday." 

1745. " The closing of Inns and Beer-Shops on Sundays would no 

doubt be a great boon to the public generally." 

1746. " Close the Public-Houses on Sunday." 

1747. " Sunday closing by all means." 

1748. " In my opinion the closing of Public-Houses on Sunday would 

be a remedial measure." 

1749. " Entirely close all Public-Houses and Beer- Shops on Sundays." 

1750. " The closing of Inns and Beer-Shops on Sundays would no 

doubt be a great boon to the public generally. 
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WorkhonM 
etorns. 

1761. « Close the PubHc-Housefl on Sunday." 

1752. " I would suggest that all Inns, Public-Houses, and Beer- 

Shops, &c., &c., should be closed the whole of the Sabbath, 
and strictly prohibited from selling Intoxicating drinks." 

1753. « Close Public-Houses on the Sabbath." 

1754. ** Not allow the Public-Houses to be open at all on Sundaji, 

and close them every night at 10 o'clock. On Saturdays at 

9 P.M." 

1755. " Innkeepers having their houses closed on Sundays.*' 

1756. *< Shut up the Public-Houses, if possible, on Sundays*" 

1757. " The total closing of Public and Beer-Houses on Sundays." 

1758. ** I think Sunday drinking to the poor too inviting and hurtful. 

I would recommend that if Public-Houses could not be 
closed entirely on that day, as a test they should be charged 
an additional sum for the additional trade and profit on what 
they deem of such an advantage to the public." 

1759. " The closing of Public-Houses on Sundays." 

1760. << Let all that can be done to prevent so much drinking on the 

Sabbath day." 

1761. " Close all Beer-Shops, Gin-Palaces, and Public-Houses, from 

7 o'clock on Saturday night till 6 o'clock on the following 
Monday morning." 

1762. "I would suggest the closing of Public-Houses for the sale of 

Intoxicating drinks on the Sabbath." 

1763. ** Close Public-Houses altogether on Sundays, and eiurlier on 

Saturday nights." 

1764. " The closing of Inns and Beer-Houses on Sundays would no 

doubt be a boon to the public generally." 

1765. " Close all Public-Houses on Sundays." 

1766. " Sunday closing by all means possible." 

1767. " The closing of Public-Houses on Sundays in my opinion 

would be a remedy against Intemperance." 

1768. " Entirely close all Public-Houses and Beer-Shops on Sundays." 

1769. " Close them on Sunday." 
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DD. 

EARLY CLOSING ON WEEK DAYS. 
Testimony of Clergy. 

Clergy 
Rstunif. 

1770. '^ So long as Public- Houses are open till late hours, especially 

on Saturdays, and at all on Sundays, the results will be bad.'' 

1771. " Early closing on Saturdays." 

1772. " Close them at 9 in winter and 10 in summer/' 

1773. '' Close them 3 hours after sunset.'' 

1774. " Do move heaven and earth to get Public-Houses closed on 

Saturday nights and Sundays, such measure would be of 
incalculable benefit to the country." 

1775. " Keeping the Public- House open on Saturday night and on 

Sunday afternoon and evening is a terrible evil that requires 
legislation." 

1776. " Close the Public-House rigidly at 10 o'clock." 

1777. " Whatever intoxication there may be is, for the most part, 

committed at late hours, i.e., from 7 or 8 to 11 p.m." 

1778. " There is more drunkenness on Saturday and Sunday nights 

than all the other nights of the week." 

1779. " The opening of Public-Houses late on Saturday evening and 

during many hours of the Lord's Day is productive of much 
evil." 

1780. " Compulsory clearing of all Public-Houses at 11 o'clock would 

be a great help." 

Testimony of Governors and Chaplains of Prisons, 

Priwm 
Retnnu. 

1781. " Close Public-Houses at 11 o'clock, and increase the tax on 

wines, spirits, &c." 

1782. " The early closing of Public-Houses on Saturday, on which 

day the wages are generally paid and mostly spent, would, 
in my opinion, lessen the evil." 

Testimony of Chief-Constables and Superintendents of Police. 

Police 
Betani. 

1783. "The Sunday and Saturday evening liquor traffic is very 

apparent in the poverty, demoralization, and ungodliness of 
most of the families." 

1784. " Public-Houses to be closed at 12 p.m. till 4 a.m. No beer, 

wine, spirits, or any other fermented or distilled liquor to be 
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Oflrgy 
Botnini* 



sold or consumed therein between the hours named. All 
persons found drinking on the premises during prohibited 
hours to be convicted as aiders and abettors, and liable to 
the same punishment as the principal offender." 

1785. " Inns to be closed at night, not later than 11 p.m." 

1786. " The number of Public-Houses curtailed with advantage, the 

hours of closing made earlier by two or even three hours." 

1787. "The closing of such houses regularly at midnight until 4 

o'clock every morning, such regulation to be universal." 

1788. " The early closing of Public-Houses in small villages." 

1789. " Close Public-Houses and Beer-Houses at 10 o'clock on Sunday 

and Saturday nights instead of 12 and 11." 

1790. " I would suggest that no Beer-House be allowed to remain 

open later than 10 o'clock at night, no Licensed Victualling- 
House or Inn later than 12 o'clock at night, except for 
travellers. On Saturday nights to close at 11 p.m., and 
open on Monday at 6 a.m. I think the act of granting 
licences was never meant to allow working-men to go to 
Public-Houses for the sake of drinking, and leave their wives 
and families starving at home. I think there ought to be a 
clause in the Act prohibiting Innkeepers and Beer-House 
keepers from allowing men to do so." 

1791. *^ I would suggest placing Inns under the Early Closing Act, 

and Beer-Shops under the Magistrate's jurisdiction. Magis- 
trates, before granting licences, should be well satisfied on 
* personal proof' of the respectability and fitness of the appli- 
cant. Licences are too often granted to persons of inferior 
character through testimonials put before Magistrates^ got up 
by brewer or his clerk, and which I have often found not 
reliable." 

1792. "All Public-Houses, where the population does not exceed 

15,000, should be closed at 11 p.m. on week-day nights, and 
at 10 p.m. on Sunday nights; where the population exceeds 
15,000, a certain number of Inns, in the discretion of the 
Justices, should be licensed for night as well as day." 

1793. " All Public-Houses and Beer- Houses should be closed from 11 

o'clock at night till 6 o'clock the following morning." 

1794. " If Public-Houses and Beer-Shops were closed earlier, it would 

be the means of preventing much Crime." 

1795. " I think if all Public-Houses were compelled to close at 

11 p.m. it would be attended with beneficial results, as it 
would in great measure prevent their being harbours for 
such characters as Poachers, Thieves, Prostitutes, &c." 
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Clergy » 

Betums. 

1796. '^ Pablic-Houses should be closed every night at same hours as 

now fixed for Saturday nights. Licences to Beer-Houses 
vested with the Magistracy." 

1797. " Close all Beer-Houses and Vaults altogether, and Victualling- 

Houses at 10 o'clock every night, Saturday included.'' 

1798. '' No sale of intoxicating drink on Sunday, earlier dosing of 

Public-Houses and Beer-Shops on week-days." 

1799. " Place the granting of beer and wine licences entirely under 

the control of Magistrates, and grant but a limited number. 
Let the Act compelling Public-Houses to close at 1 o'clock 
in the night (as adopted in London) be made compulsory 
throughout the country." 

1800. "All Public-Houses and Beer-Shops should be closed early 

on Saturday nights, and not allowed to be opened until the 
following Monday morning." 

1801. '' There is a great evil arising from the late hours that are kept 

on Saturday evenings. Restrain the hours especially on 
Saturday night and Sunday night — dn other nights also, if 
possible, and as far as possible." 

1802. " All drink shops should not be opened before eight o'clock in 

the morning, and should be closed at ten p.m. at the latest." 

1803. " The only counteraction I believe to be effectual, is the closing 

of half the houses in towns, and in country places three-!> 
fourths," 

1804. " I think the closing of Public-Houses earlier on Saturday 

nights, and altogether on Sundays." 

1805. <* Closing the houses at 10 o'clock." 

1806. " Close Public-Houses at an early hour, 6 o*clock daily, and the 

entire closing of them on Sundays, and all holidays.*' 

1807. " I think other enactments are necessary for shortening the 

hours that such places are allowed to be kept open." 



Clergy 
Beturns. 



«El £ji 

REDUCTION IN THE NUMBER OP PUBLIC-HOUSES. 

Testimony of Clergy. 



1808. " Legislation of all kinds of a suppressive character. I have it 
on the authority of an important Brewer, that the more 
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Clergy 
Botuiis* 



ffeedom in the traffic the better for the great Brewers— the 
more suppression the less drunkenness." 

1S09. '' Lessen by all means the facilities for obtaining drink." 

1810. " Nothing ought to be done to make beer cheaper, and it would 

not be amiss if something could be done to make cider 
dearer," 

1811. ^* The Legislature is chiefly responsible for agricultural Intem- 

perance by affording so much liberty to the Beer- Shops." 

1812. " Legislative measures must be used in order to put an effectual 

stop to the evil." 

1813. " Limit the number of houses for drink to the number of 

inhabitants — say one to 600." 

1814. " No village under 300 ought to have either a Public-House or 

a Beer-Shop." 



Testimony of Coroners. 

Cwnmn* 

Retnras. 

1815. '^ Lessen the temptations and facilities for drinking which are 

now so abundant. This would diminish Intemperance con- 
siderably." 

1816. '* Some check should be placed on the unlimited sale of in- 

toxicating liquors in Public-Houses. No person should be 
supplied with alcohol over the counter tUl they poison them- 
selves, any more than with arsenic, laudanum^ or other 
poison." 



Testimony of Chvemors and Chaplains of Prisons. 

PtiMoa 

fietnrni. 

1817k " My impression^ which I believe well-founded, after 34| years* 
experience in th^ Army at home and abroad, and 16 years as 
Governor of this prison, is, that the most effectual, if not 
desirable remedy, is to reduce the great Qumber of deceptive 
attraotions or mantraps to which the unfortunate dupes 
resort, not for the love of drink alone, but other glittering 
attractions, that make the husband dislike his home and the 
bachelor to desert his lodgings, and where the drink is pre- 
pared to create a thirst for more.'^ 

1818. " Lessen the number of Public-Houses.*' 

1819. " Diminish the number of Public-Houses." 

1820. ** An Act of Parliament compelling local authorities to limit the 

number of Public-Houses." 
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Testimony of Chief Comtables and Superintendents of Police. 



PoUce 
Beturai. 



1821. " Reduce the number of Beer-Shops to tlie actual requirements 

of the neighbourhood, as shown by an authorised person 
appointed bj the local Justices acting in Petty Sessions, to 
make such report for their guidance upon application mads 
to them in open Court, for granting Beer-House licences. 
The habits and character of such applicants should be 
thoroughly investigated, as very much depends on their 
social and moral character in the proper management of 
these remote places intended for the accommodation of the 
lower classes of society." 

1822. ^' Reduce the number of Inns and Beer-Houses throughout the 

country." 

1823. " The number of persons allowed to keep Public-Houses and 

Beer-Shops should be fewer in number and more select. 
More stringent regulations regarding furnishing drink.'* 

1824. '' My opinion is, there are too many Public and Beer-Houses 

licensed for the sale of intoxicating drinks." 

1825. ** Let there be none licensed, except where an absolute necessity 

for such place is shown. Do away with a great many of 
them altogether, and in this way remove some of the great 
temptations." 

1826. '' Suppress Music-Halls and low Public -Houses. More strin- 

gent punishment for drunkenness. Beer-Houses to be placed 
imder Magisterial control." 

1827. '* Do away with all the Beer-Shops and half the licensed Inns ; 

there would be plenty left for the accommodation of the 
public." 

1828. '* From 19 years* experience in this district, my opinion is, that 

one-fourth of the number of Public and Beer-Houses would 
be sufficient for the accommodation of this district.'' 

1829. '' Reduce the number of Public and Beer-Houses." 

1830. '' Reduce the number of Public^Houses." 

1831. '' License fewer Public-Houses and Beer-Shops." 

1832. *' By reducing the number of Public-Houses and making themi 

pure and simple, what they were originally intended to be, 
viz., Houses for the accommodation and refreshment of tra- 
vellers*^ 

1833. *' Reduce the number of Public-Houses and Beer-Shops." 

1834. " Reduce the number of your Public-Houses.*' 

1835. *' The diminution of the sale of intoxicating drinks." 
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PoUce 
Betorns. 

1886. " Not to license so many Public-Houses and Beer-shops*" 

1837. " A greater reduction in the number of licensed Houses and 

B^r-shops." 

1838. " Eeduce all Beer-Houses and as many Public-Houses as 

possible." 

1839. " The licensing of a less number of Public-Houses and Beer- 

Shops." 

1840. " Reduce the number of Public-Houses and Beer-Shops. The 

New Act prohibiting the Publican from recovering debts for drink 
supplied, ^c, Jms done good/^ 

1841-2. " I have heard well-informed people say, — and I confess to 
having been of the same opinion myself for some time, — that 
the number of licensed drinking-houses would not affect the 
number of persons proceeded against for drunkenness. Now, 
General Cartwright, the Inspector-General of Constabulary 
for the Central Division (which embraces 19 English and 6 
Welsh counties and the boroughs within them), gives, in his 
Report for last year, a number of Returns, from which I 
have made the following calculations, viz. : — 

" Gronps of Counties and BorouRha „ xr„«.v«-«* i>«^^«. ^ a 

having the following number of Number of Persons proceeded 

PubUc Houses per 1.000 of the ^l^flul ^'i^S''''''^ ^' 

Population. 1,000 of the Population. 



'* Under 6 Public and Beer Houses, per 1,000 population 


- 2*73 persons per 1,000 


„ 6 and under 8 „ „ . 


- 4-03 


99 " 99 *" »> 9> 


- 4-05 


» 10 „ 12 „ „ 


- 8*53 


„ 12 „ 14 (the greatest number) - 


- 12.61 



** One remedy, therefore, according to this Return, would be 
to reduce the number of Public and Beer Houses." 



Testimony of Governors of Workhouses. 

Workhouse 
Seturns. 

1848. " I most certainly think that the number of Public-Houses 
ought to be vastly reduced. Frightful facilities exist for the 
obtaining of drink. The temptation is too strong for those 
of weak resolutions." 

1844. " I would shut up nine out of every ten Public-Houses." 

1845. " In my opinion one means of doing awav with Intemperance 

would be to reduce the number of Public-Houses." 

1846. " With a less number of Public-Houses and Beer-Shops there 

would be less temptation to numerous parties who are now 
intemperate." 
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Workhonse 
BetnniB. 

1847. *' Limit Public-Houses to at most one per parish, and prohibit 

Landlords allowing any person belonging to such parishes 
drinking on the premises.** 

1848. " Close three-fourths of the Beer-Shops and low Public-Houses.*' 

1849. '" Limit the number of Public-Housss, particularly Beer-Houses, 

and close them earlier eyery night." 

1850. ^* Suppression (to a considerable extent) of the numerous Public- 

Houses — ^which every town and even village can boast of, to 
the disgrace and ruin of humanity." 

1851. " I have been Governor of a Workhouse for upwards of 20 

years, and am impressed with the lamentable fact that more 
Vice, Misery, and consequcAt Poverty, arise from the sin of 
Drunkenness than any other cause, and, I may add, almost 
all other causes put together. To remedy, or at least pal- 
liate so gigantic an evil, I think much good might be done, 
especially by persons of influence taking a leading part in 
memorialising the Legislature to place consideraby greater 
restrictions on the sale of intoxicating liquors, and thus 
increase the difficulty to procure them.** 

1852. " The only effectual remedy I can suggest would be to treble 

the price and give licences to none but the druggist to sell 
the drink.** 

1858. '' I cannot suggest what is to be done to keep the people 
from drinking, unless it be to make the price of liquor 
so high that the poor will not be able to obtain it." 



PP. 

ONE LICENSING AUTHORITY. 
Testimony ofClergjI, 

Cltrgy 
petnnu. 

1854; '< All Public-Houses should be licensed by one Board«'' 

1855. '^ The Magistrates should grant beer licences^** 

1856k " The power of granting licences by the Excise decidedly 
ought to be done away with. It is most olDJectionable^ and 
does the greatest amount of mischief.*^ 

1857. ^^ I would recommend (if we must have Beer-Houses) that thera 
should be the same difficulty in obtaining a licence as for e 
Public-House." 
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Clergy 
Returns. 

1858. '' Beer-Shops should be under the ooutrel of the Magistrates." 

1859. ^' Beer-Houses if allowed should be under the control of the 

Magistrates.'* 

1860. '< Greater strictness as to licences." 

1861. '' Most desirable that the Beer-Shop licences should be placed 

under the authority of Magistrates, not under that of Exeise 
Officers." 

1862. ^' The granting of licences to Beer-Shops should be in the 

hands of the Magistrates only — and not in the power of the 
Excise.'* 

1868. ^' Bevise the licensing system." 

1864. '< It is not desirable that the licensing of Beer-Shops should 

be left in the hands of the Excise Officers." 

1865. " Beer-Shopi should be licensed by the Magistrates, and not by 

the Exciseman." 

1866. ** The whole licensing system requires revision." 

1867. '' Put the Beer-Shops under the Magistrates, not under the 

Excise." 

1868. *^ The whole licensing system should be placed under one 

authority, and on one plan. 



Testimony of Recorders* 

BetTU^. 

1869. ^' I think if all Beer-Houses were put under the power of the 
Magistrates, much intoxication might be prevented." 

1870« '' I think it highly important that Beer-Houses should be placed 
under Magisterial supervision." 

1871. " 1 would suggest the subjecting the licensing system to the 
control of the central Government.'^ 



Testimony of CoronerSi 

CoronenP 
Betnma. 

1872. *^ 1 should be glad to see the licensing of the Beeri-Houses 
placed under the supervision of the Magistrates. Thirty 
years' attention to the granting of licences as a magistrate 
have satisfied me that this change is much to be desired.'* 

1873t *< I think the licensing of Public- Houses should be taken out of 
the Magistrates' hands. The present system tends to per- 
petuate the vilest houses, in point of accommodation, on the 
ground of their having vested interests." 
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1874. '' Anjaoe who is acquainted with Magisterial practice or witib 

the immense nnmber of Licensed Houses sad the injurious 
influence bj them must admit that there is ample room for 
pressing legislation on the subject, both as to the number 
and the mode of granting licences. The distinction between 
Spirit license and Beer-Shops should be abrogated.** 

1875. ^ Alter the present system of licensiDg Beer-houses so that the 

Justices may have the power to grant or refuse a licence.^' 

1876. ^ Such an alteration of the law as will give the Magistrates the 

power of licensing Beer-shops." 

1877. '' Bevise the licensing, and place the licensing of all Houses in 

the hands of the Magistrates." 

1878. '' All places should be licensed by the Magistrates." 

1879. ^ The Magistrates — then we should have more respectable 

holders of licences and less drunkenness." 

1880. " By the Magistrates granting beer-licences, same as they do 

Publican's." 

1881. '* All Beer-Houses should be licensed by Magistrates." 

1882. " The licensing of Beer-Houses and Grocers to be granted by 

Magistrates, and not by the excise, as now." 

1883. ** By taking the power of licensing Beer-Shops from the Excise 

and vesting in the Magistrates." 

1884. " The granting of Beer licences by the Magistrates." 

1885. '' I should suggest that Beer-Shops should be licensed by the 

Magistrates instead of the Excise." 

1886. '' Place the licensing of Beer-Houses on the same footing as 

licensed victuallers, and compel all Public-Houses and Beer- 
Houses to close at a much earlier hour in the evening." 



Testimony of Chief. Constables and Superintendents of Police. 



Police 
fietarns. 



1887. " The Beer-House licensing should be taken from the Excise 

and put in the hands of the Magistrates." 

1888. " Put the Beer-Shops under the authority of the Magistrates." 
1889 " Licenses for Beer-Shops should be granted by Magistrates." 

1890. " I think the Beer-Houses should be subject to be licensed by 
the Magistrates." 
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PoUoe 
Botnras* 

1891. '^ Bring ihe Beer-Houses under the supervision of the Magis- 

trates/' 

1892. " Licenses to sell Beer should be granted by the Magistrates and 

not by the Excise, and to pay for a licence to sell to be drunk 
on the premises not less than £5 5^., and for a license to 
sell Beer not to be drunk on the premises £2 2.*' 

1893. '^ Let all be licensed by the Justices." 

1894. << The licensing system to be in the hands of the local Magis- 

trates." 

1895. '' Beer-House keepers ought to be placed under the control of 

the Magistrates." 

1896. '< That the licensing of Beer-Houses be transferred to the Ma- 

gistrates, and that before a licence is given the Magistrates 
should require a memorial from the Inhabitants of the district 
where the applicant lives that a Beer-House is necessary, and 
that the applicant is a fit person to be intrusted with a 
licence." 

1897. " Licensing Beer-Houses should be transferred to the Ma- 

gistracy." 

1898. " Licences to Beer-Houses ought to be granted by the Ma- 

gistrates, and not by the Excise-^the latter being almost a 
force." 

1899. ^ Place the granting of licences to Beer-Houses under the 

Magistrates." 

1900. '^ A great reform might be accomplished in time, by transferring 

the power of granting Beer-licences from the Excise to the 
local Magistrates." 

1901. ^< Licences should only be granted by the Magistrates in Petty 

Sessions." 

1902. '' Total abolition of Beer-Houses, and the Magistrates to be the 

sole licensing authority." 

1903. " By placing the low Beer-Shops on the same footing as the 

Public-Houses." 

1904. ^' One system of licensing under the control of the Magistrates." 

1905. '*! think the whole licensing system should come under one 

head." 

1906. " A uniform system of granting licenses by some responsible 

body." 

1907. " I would suggest that the licensing system be revised — that 

licences should only be granted by the Magistrates in Petty 
Sessions." 



ItO wn^mcMMMn of rnuLnn. 



GG. 

ENFORCEMENT OP PENALTIES. 
SVrtnmmgr ^ CZongf • 

1908. ^ To make Pnblicans more responnble for the mctions of 

dnrnkards who hare become intoxicated on their premises,** 

1909. ** Publicans should be prohibited finom allowing p^sons in a 

state of intoxication to enter their premises/' 

19 JO, ** Pnblicans should be prohibited from allowing persons t^ 
become intoidcated on their premises." 

1911, ** Make the keepers of Public-Houses liable for drunkenness. 
Hake it their interest to check instead of promote drunken- 



ness." 



1912. ** Publicans should be fined if a person is found drunk on the 

premises." 

1913. '^ Stricter supervision on the part of the police," 

1914. " A law imposing a fine on the Publican or Beerseller supplying 

drink to a person already intoxicated. Half the fine should 

go to informers." 

1915. *^ Beyerer punishment for drunkenness." 

1916. '< Commit drunkards to prison without the option of a fine." 

1917. *' The old method of stocks should be reyiyed, I should be 

thankful for a pair of stocks in my parish." 

1918. '^ Turn out of the parish eyeiy confirmed drunkard, and Intem- 

perance will soon cease to prevail." 

1919. ** To yisit offences committed under the influence of liquor with 

double penalties." 

1920. '' In this parish I was yery stem for some years in patting 

Intemperance down, and had up the publicanSi and fined 
the drunkards. Now all is quiet." 

1921. " That, as there is an exceptional amount of evil connected with 

Public-Houses as compared with other licensed businesses, 
there should be an independent Court of inquiry held periodi- 
cally (quarterly) in each parish — at which witnesses should be 
summoned, promiscuously, to certify respecting the conduct 
of each Public-House. This summoning promiscuously to 
give inyoluntary evidence would meet the great hindrance of 
dislike to be an informer," 
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Clergy 
Retarns. 

1923. '^ Fine the Publican who supplies intoxicating drinks to a person 
already intoxicated, and let half the fine go to informers. 
This would be a constant check. The publican would be 
always afraid of offending. Being the chairman of two 
benches of Magistrates I am thoroughly conrinoed the remedy 
would proye efficacious." 



CoroiMn' 

Betnrns. 



Testimony of Oonmera* 



1928. " Surely a Trade inyolving the country In such enormous police 
expenses and leading to so much degradation and ruin 
should at least contribute largely to the relief of the burdens 
it imposes upon society.'* 

1924. " Many cases of drunkenness might be prevented if the law was 
made more stringent upon the landlords of Public- Houses, 
whose interest and object it now is to sell as much beer and 
spirits as possible to all comers, drunk or sober.** 



Testimonaf of OovemorB and Chc^hme of Prisons* 

Prison 
Setorns, 

1925. ** I would suggest that every person conyioted of being twice 

drunk within six months should be gazetted. This of course 
implies the necessity of policemen bringing to orders every 
drunken person seen, however respectable in appearance such 
parties may be," 

1926. '< Speaking as a Prison officer, I think that the punishment for 

drunkenness and for allowing customers to become intoxicated 
in Publio-Houses and Canteens ought to be made very severe, 
and vigorously enforced." 

1927. " When will the Government do its duty to the peaceable and 

industrious community by punishing every Beer-House keeper 
who has a drunken man sotting on his premises ?'' 



Testimony of Chief Constahles and Superintendents of Police. 

PoUee 

Betnnu. 

1928. " Press the laws in force against every Publican that knowingly 

permits drunkenness against the tenour of his licence." 

1929. ** If a poor wretch gets drunk on his premises fine the Landlord 

who supplied the drink £5, instead of fining the person who 
got drunk bs., and if he committed a second offence take 
away the licence," 
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Faliee 
otmns. 

1930. ^' Any person summoned for dronkenness for the third offence 

shoidd be treated and punished under the Vagrant Act.'* 

1931. '' Persons found drinking in Public-Houses and Beer-Houses 

at prohibited hours should be punished as aiders and 
cUfettors" 

1932. '' Stricter laws against Publicans." 

1933. " Stricter laws against Publicans for harbouring any persons for 

an undue length of time merely for the purpose of drinking, 
although actual drunkenness could not be proved. This 
should be made an offence, and the powers of the Police to 
prevent or disperse any such assemblies should be extended." 

1934. '' Enforce the law against all Innkeepers and Beersellers upon 

whose premises a drunken person was found.*' 

1935. '^ Make habitual drunkenness an offence punishable by law-— 

make it penal for any Publican to serve a known drunkard 
with any liquor. 

1936. ^' That it should be made an offence against the tenour of the 

licence to supply a person drunk, or apparently in drink, 
with any ale, wine, or spirits.** 

1937. '' I would prosecute the habitual drunkard; and, after two or 

three convictions, send him to prison without the option of 
paying a fine.** 

1938. '* Larger fines for Drunkenness, and, if not paid, longer periods 

of imprisonment in default. The principal point to arrive at 
will be to place the greatest possible obstruction in the way 
of those persons desirous of obtaining an undue amount of 
intoxicating drinks. Oreater restrictions on Publicans to 
prevent them supplying more than a certain amount to any 
one person on one occasion,— as at present a person may 
stand at a bar and drink for three or four hours, or even 
more, without subjecting the landlord to any penalty. In 
towns sufiicient care is not taken under the present licensing 
system to insure that none but persons of thorough good 
character are granted licences — hence we get notorious 
houses held by receivers of stolen property and harbourers 
of thieves and prostitutes. Notwithstanding the numbers of 
persons continually proceeded against by the Police, it pays 
them better to submit to an occasional fine than refuse 
entertaining characters of the class mentioned.** 
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Testimony of Oovemors of Workhouses. 

Workhoufie 
RetarnB. 

1939. " My opinion is, that if the Legislature were to inflict heavier 

fines or imprisonment on those fomid intoxicated it would 
lessen Intemperance. 

1940. " Stricter application of the laws now in force." 

1941. '* Make it an illegal act for the keeper of any Beer or Public- 

House to supply any person with intoxicating liquors when 
they are intoxicated." 

1942. '' If the law respecting the sale of beer, spirits, &c.. be strictly 

enforced much good may be done, but I think other enact- 
ments are necesssary for shortening the hours that such 
Houses are allowed to be kept open." 



HH. 

SPECIAL INSPECTORS OF PUBLIC^HOUSES AND 
DETECTION OF ADULTERATION. 

Testimony of the Clergy. 

Clergy 
Returns. 

1943. " An occasional analysis, by authorized officers, of beer sold by 

publicans and beer sellers." 

1944. " Stringent inquiry into the quality of the beer sold by the 

keepers of Public- Houses and Beer-Shops." 

1945. " Frequent and strict examination of the beer, not in the 

Brewery, but as sold in the Public-Houses and Beer-Shops. 
Tobacco used in large quantities. The intoxicating ingre- 
dients of the beer consumed by the poor man is most pre- 
judical and calls aloud for legislative enactment." 

1946. " Appoint regular officers to inspect all Public-Houses and 

Beer-Shops and test the quality of the liquors sold there." 

1947. " There should be strict examination of beer, as sold at the 

Public-Houses and Beer Shops." 

1948. " There should be a legal analysis from time to time of the 

quality of the beer sold by publicans and brewers." 

1949. " Some rigorous measure is wanted to prevent the shameful 

adulteration of the liquors sold." 

1950. " Special police to visit Public-Houses and clear them when 

excessive drinking is going on. These to be of a high 
class." 
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Clcrgj 
Betnnii. 

1951. ^ There should be an official beer taster in disguise." 

1952. '^ There should be severe penalties on Publicans for adultera- 

tion." 

1953. '' If possible a supernsion of the quality of the beer." 

1954. << Both ale and cider shamefully adulterated by the publicans." 



Testimony of Becorder$, 

1965. '^ If I am rightly informed, beer, if originally good, is frequently 
adulterated, not only with a yiew to get a larger and illegiti- 
mate profit on the beer sold, but by the infusion of salt and 
other even more injurious ingredients to provoke unnatural 
thirst, and so to induce the dupes of disreputable and dis- 
honest Beerhouse-keepers to drink more deeply than they 
otherwise would, the result being that they become rather 
partially poisoned than drunk. To guard against this dis- 
honest and iniquitous system, I would have competent per- 
sons appointed to analyse, from time to time, and at short 
uncertain intervals, the beer sold in every Beer-House, and 
even in every Public-House* On proof of any deleterious 
adulteration, a heavy fine should be infiicted; and on a 
second ofifence the offender be deprived of his licence, and 
rendered incompetent to hold one for the fature." 

1956, '^ Could greater restraint be placed on the sale of adulterated 
liquor. Much no doubt might be done to abate the evil, for 
much insobriety in England— especially amongst the very 
poor — ^results from the villainous compounds sold at Public- 
Houses." 



Coroner'f 
Retunif. 



Testimony o/ Coroners. 



1957. '^ By employing persons to travel about to analyse the beer, 
&c.y and show the public its component parts and of what 
Uttle benefit it is." 

1968. ** Analyse frequently all things sold in Public*Houses«" 



Priion 
Retunif. 



Testimony of Oovemors <md Chaplains of Prisons. 



1959. " Stringent inquiry into the quality of the beer sold by the 

keepers of Public-Houses and Beer-Shops." 

1960. " A very severe law against the adulterations of beer, &c." 
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Teatmony of Chief Otmatable of Police. 

Frifon 
Returns. 

1961. '' The adalteration of the varions kinds of drink with pernicious 
drugs is yery injnrioufl to the system, and produces madness. 
Proper officers should be appointed to take samples from 
every Public-House, which £^ould be analysed and the per- 
sons proceeded against if necessary." 



Testimontf of a Friend, 

1962. '' I remember, when in Bermuda, the Naval Medical men at- 
tached to the hospital begged of the Colonial Secretary, a 
very old friend of mine, to try and find out from the mer- 
chants and shopkeepers what sort of liquor it was they sold 
these poor sick men, both soldiers and sailors, — for * We 
never saw stomachs so cut up in our lives as in the case of 
these men who die now from drink and delirium tremens,' 
said the Medical gentleman and his staff. Alcohol was the 
principal stimulant of which these poisons were com- 
posed.^ 



}> 



11. 

POPULAR RESTRAINTS ON THE ISSUE OF LICENCES/ 

Testimony of Clergy, 

Clergy 
Returns. 

1963. " Abolish the abominable sinful system of the sale of drink." 

1964. *' If magistrates or Inhabitants (ratepayers) had a voice in 

restraining the number of houses, the effect doubtless would 
be good." 

1965. " Give the Inhabitants the power of electing whether or no 

Beer- Shops or Public- Houses are required, by requiring the 
signatures of, say, five-sixths of them, including all the 
principal persons." 

1966. " I should refer the cause of Intemperance to the want of a 

Permissive Bill. I feel confident that some great decrease 
of the Poor Rates would follow preventive measures, t.e., 
the Permissive Bill." 

n2 
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1967. ^ The osij waj is to pfEobilnt tlie sale of Intoxicating dnnk 

except as medicines." 

1968. *^ The PennissiTe BiD, and such a modification of tlie teetotal 

sjstem as wonld make the taking of the pledge more of a 
leligioas act." 

1969. ** Nothing less than the Maine law will be effectoaL" 

1970. ** Experience proyes that the temptati<Mis are too strong for 

many." 

1971. ^ The PermissiTe BiQ is a yalnable remedy." 

1972. ^^ Greater power to Ratepayers as to the granting of licences." 

1973. '' The eril has baffled ns. We haye not been able to bring 

connteractions to bear beyond the ordinary labours of the 
Christian ministry. It requires the strong arm of the law." 

1974. ** A just despotism on the part of the law should be snbstitnted 

for an nnjnst liberty of indiscriminate injury to the com- 
munity by the drunkards." 

1975. '' Many drunkards haye told me that they should be most 

thankful to haye the temptation remoyed." 

1976. ^* The proposal of the United Kingdom Alliance would be 

yastly preferable to our present system of wholesale de- 
moralization of the people ; and it seems to me that we can 
neyer look for Grod's blessing on the nation at large so long 
as our Goyemment deriyes a large portion of its reyenue 
from the yices of the people." 

1977. '^ Let the Ratepayers, as representatiyes of the people, decide the 

question of the Public-House. Examine careftilly the Per- 
missiye Bill with a yiew to its adoption." 

1978. " I think Rate-payers should haye a yoice as to the number of 

Public-Houses to be licensed in a parish — from my ex- 
perience Magistrates pay but little attention to such repre- 
sentations.'' 

1979. " Most desirable the treating the drinking traffic on the princi- 

ples of the United Kingdom Alliance." 

1980. '* I think two-thirds of the Rate-payers of a parish ought to 

have the power of putting a veto on the licensed drink- 
shops." 

1981. " Attention to a better, i.e, more stringent measure of licensing. 

Putting it more in the hands of Ratepayers " 

1982. " Legislative prohibitions I believe are absolutely necessary 

against the immorality in and by means of Public Houses." 

1983. " Ratepayers who are taxed for crime should have the Per- 

missive Bill." 
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Cltrgy 
Returns. 

1984. " No coiinteractions can be sufficient, bnt remoYing the cause is. 

The Permissiye Bill of the United Kingdom Alliance much 
needed, and would be welcomed with joy." 

1985. " A greater control should be given to the Parish, through its 

officers or Vestry, over the number and conduct of Public 
and Beer-houses. The Parishioners are the best judges 
both of the number required and the way they are kept, &c. 

1986. " Legislative remedies would no doubt be of great use in 

general in lessening the opportunities of obtaining intoxi« 

eating liquors, which would be a great advantage." 

i 

1987. " I believe that no efiTective check will ever be given to Intem- 

perance by legislation, unless the Goyernment can be pur- 
suaded to go thoroughly into the whole question in its rela- 
tion to the religious, social, and sanitary condition of the 
people." 

1988. " Nothing can be done but by the removal of the temptation." 

1989. " I should be glad to see the Permissive Bill tried." 

1990. '^ An Enactment is needed that no licences for consumption of 

beer and spirits should be granted when opposed by two- 
thirds of the Ratepayers." 

1991. " Obtain the opinion of the majority of the Parishoners before 

granting a licence to sell liquor (beer, wine, or spirits) in 
any case." 

1992. '^ I sincerely hope that the Committee of Convocation may be 

able to do something for the protection of the English 
labourers; and that Parliament may not be so devoted to the 
eradication of fancied grievances as to have no time to 
attack those real giants who overthrow all the honesty of 
oux men, and the virtue of our girls— -Drunkenness and 
Ignorance." 

1998. " Abolish the sale of drink maintained by an ungodly Govern- 
ment for the purpose of degrading and destroying the 
people." 

1994. " The Permissive Bill. No other legal measure according to 

my experience and judgment will meet the requirements of 
the case." 

1995. " The determination of Magistrates to license houses, notwith- 

standing petitions from the parishioners to the contrary. 
We are decreasing in population every census, and yet the 
magistrates would license a new Public-House this year, 
although we never had but one before." 
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TeiUmon^ of Car&ner. 

Coroaen* 

1996. <^ Close Pnbli<>-Hotifie8 and Gin-Shops, espedallj the latter, 
and absolutely prohibit the sale of any intoxicating liqnor 
to be drank on the premises/' 



Testimamf of Oovemora and ChapUmu of Prisons. 

fii6tiinii* 

1997. '' Moral snasion is a failnre; agitate for entire prohibition." 

1998. " The Permissive Bill." 

1999. '^ Legal action, by which the traffic in strong drink may be snb- 

yerted, sach action as has been suggested by the Permissiye 
Bill movement." 

2000. '' The only remedy to prevent the class of prisoners that infest 

our prisons is to put it beyond their reach entirely to get any 
ardent spirits." 

2001. '^ Nothing less than the Maine Law will be effectual." 

2002. ** I conclude the prevention is infinitely superior to the as yet 

best-discovered cure (total abstinence); but how to efficiently 
apply the preventive principle, unless Alcohol is legally re- 
stricted to the Apodecary's shelveSi is a problem quite 
beyond my capacity to solve." 

2003. " A Permissive Bill would, I believe, be a very good thing." 

2004. *^ The most important remedy is, first, to remove all temptation 

out of the way by prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
liquor. Moral suasion is only applicable to moral beings. 
Professing ChristianB should leave off countenancing and 
upholding the drinking customs, and Ministers and Churches 
should debar spirit dealers and spirit makers from becoming 
members. Give us a Maine Law in the Church, and we shall 
soon have a Maine Law in the State." 

2005. *' The most efficient remedy would be to suppress the liquor 

traffic by Act of Parliament. The most practicable measure 
would be a Permissive Bill, enabling the Inhabitants of 
every district to suppress the common sale in their own 
districts, when two-thirds of the Ratepayers are in favour of 
such suppression." 

2006* " The public sentiment requires to be educated ; still I cannot 
help thinking that were a brave Statesman to make a fair 
attempt to suppress the liquor traffic by legislative enact- 
ment, he would find that the public sentiment would sus- 
tain his endeavour to a greater degree than is generally 
imagined." 

2007. ** The total extinction of Gin-Shops, &c." 
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Police 
Returns. 

2008. " So far as I can see my way at present, I beKeve the Per- 

missive Bill would be the best means to adopt to put a stop 
to the present fearful evil." 

2009. '^ I should be glad to see the Permissive Liquor Law tried." 

2010. ^^ Nothing but the removal of the temptation." 

2011. " The only way is to prohibit the sale of intoxicating drink, 

exc^t as medicine." 

Testimony of Chief Constables and Superintendents of Police. 

Police 
Retorns. 

2012. « The Permissive Bill." 

2018. '' Legislative enactment prohibiting its manufacture or use, 
except as medicine." 

2014. " Stop distillation. Prevent the importation of foreign spirits. 

Let no spirits be sold except by an Apothecary, and that only 
upon a certificate by a Medical Practitioner." 

2015. " The only remedy I can see is to abolish the sale of liquor." 

2016. " I believe that in both countries a well-defined power of 

objection on the part of the Inhabitants to the granting of 
licences in undue number and in unsuitable localities would 
have a beneficially repressive effect upon drunkenness and 
the traffic in drink.'* 

2017. *' Abolish the sale and traffic of intoxicating liquors altogether." 

2018. ** Stop the common sale of intoxicating drinks." 

2019. ** I suggest that an Act of Parliament shotdd be passed to 

prevent the sale of intoxicating liquors." 

2020. " Personal abstinence, and an entire eradication of such odious 

pestilential weeds as the Publio^House and Beer- Shop." 

2021. « The Permissive Bill, certainly." 

2022. " I have a very strong belief in the value of the Permissive Bill 

now before Parliament for the suppression of the liquor 
traffic, if it should become law." 

2028. "The law of trafficing in intoxicating drinks should be abo- 
lished." 

Testimontf of Oovemofs of Workhouses. 

Workhouse 
Retorns. 

2024. " There is no cure without it strikes at the root; then you will 

find a remedy for the eviL" 

2025. " I would urge forwarding petitions to Parliament for the suppres- 

sion and more strict supervision of Lms and Beer-Houses." 

2026. " Keep drink as far as far as possible from women," 
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W otMioM e 
Bfltims. 

2027. '' I would do anTthmg I coidd to oppose the opening of Pdblic- 

Houses." 

2028. ** Deprive them in toto of stimulants." 

2029. " The only remedy is by withholding drink from them." 

2030. '' The best remedy against Intemperance, that I can think of or 

suggest^ is the reduction of our Public-Houses to the lowest 
number possible,— or, in other words, the adoption of the 
Permissive Bill. This, in my opinion, would reduce Pauper- 
ism at least 50 per cent, in less than two years from the 
time of its adoption." 

2031. " The Maine law." 

2032. " Stop the tap." 

2033. " The only remedial measure, which I think would prove 

thoroughly effective, would be the total suppression of the 
drink traffic by Act of Parliament. I have witnessed 
numberless instances of inveterate drunkards received into 
this house (many of whom have been most respectably con- 
nected, well-educated, and possessed of considerable wealth) 
in the most emaciated condition, and, after a few months' 
residence here, restored again to good health ; and, as they have 
told me, having lost all relish for strong driink, and resolved 
never again to touch it. But they are no sooner outside 
the walls of the workhouse than they are beset with the 
temptation associated with the Public-House, and very often 
relapse again into their former habits of Intemperance, and 
soon return again to the workhouse. Nothing will save 
such from drunkenness but the closing of all Houses for the 
common sale of strong drink." 

2034. " The proposed Permissive Bill must effect some good." 

2035. " I would give a majority of the Eatepayers the power to say 

how many licences to sell beer or liquors shall be issued; and 
Intemperance will decrease." 

2036. ^' It is not fair that the industrious and provident portion of the 

community should be compelled to maintain the victims of 
Intemperance when they become pauperised. A part of the 
poor rates, — say as much as would pay the cost of all Pauper- 
ism caused by drunkenness, — should be raised by an additional, 
perhaps local, tax on Public-Houses, so as to throw more 
obstacles in the way of Intemperance, and also make it pro- 
vide for its victims." 

2087. " It is lamentable that the Eatepayers should have to provide so 
amply for people who, if they had used their money otherwise 
than on so much drink, might in many instances have 
supported themselves rather than burdened others to support 
them." 
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WorkhOTiM 
Retarna. 

2038. '^ In my opinion, the all-snfficient remedy alone exists in the 

entire extinction of the production of alcoholic or intoxicating 
drinks as beverages." 

2039. " To prevent the manufacture of all intoxicating drinks I con- 

sider the only remedy." 

2040. " I would suggest the Permissive Bill." 

2041. " The total suppression of the liquor traffic." 

2042. " In order to provide a remedy for Intemperance, I think it 

would be necessary to proceed to some very stringent 
measures with regard to the traffic in intoxicating drinks." 

2043. " As I have spent the last ten years in the Police force, and as 

master of a Workhouse, and been a staunch teetotaler for the 
last twelve years, it is natural that I should have something to 
say on this important question. My humble opinion is that 
the best means to prevent the sad calamity that prevails in 
consequence of using intoxicating drinks is to adopt the 
Maine-law system.' " 

2044. " Nothing besides the doing away with the making of intoxi- 

cating drink." 

2045. " The best means to be adopted is to do away with it 

altogether." 

2046. '^ I should be disposed to lessen the amount of temptation that 

now assails the poor at the comer of every street. We all 
know the effects of temptation. How oft tiie sight of means 
to do ill deeds makes deeds ill done ! " 

2047. " Until a Permissive or Maine Law can be passed, I think a 

great effort should be made to shut up all, or very much 
diminish the number of Beer-Houses." 

2048. " Our Legislature should deal with this as with other great 

Social evils which are injurious to the community at large, 
and enact some law that may prove as beneficial here as the 
Board of Health and the Sanitary Commission have proved 
in the prevention of infectious diseases." 

2049. " I am sure if the working classes could see the benefits result- 

ing they would do away with all intoxicating drinks." 

2050. *• The Permissive Bill to be made law." 

2051. " The Legislature at once and for ever to sweep away all Dram- 

Shops and Beer-Houses." 

2052. " A legislative enactment, vigorously enforced, for the suppres- 

sion of the liquor traffic appears to be the only sure remedy. 
Many paupers and many of the working classes I have again 
and again heard wish that these dens of evil and temptation 
— the Public-Houses — were suppressed; that is. Public- 
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WofUioiiw 
Betnni*. 

Houses as now consiitated for tiie sale of bodj and sotd 
destroying drinks. It appears to me only nonsense to talk 
abont infringing the liberty of the subject — ^to enact laws to 
prevent men and women mining themselyes by indulgence 
in so yicions a practice as Dmnkenness." 

2053. ^^ I think the closing of all Pnblic-Honses desirable. If this 

conld be done nine-tenths of the ragrancy and Pauperism 
would be done away with." 

2054. '' I consider drink to be the curse of the land^ and the sooner 

its use is prohibited the better it will be both for the cause 
of religion and the prosperity of the country." 

2055. " Shut up the Public-Houses." 

2056. ^' BemoYC the temptations entirely — ^no other plan, however 

good, will answer as weU. In my opinion, as long as the 
temptation is laid in the way so long will drunkenness exist. 
There are four Breweries in this town, and a Public-House 
or low Beer-House stuck in every comer, all apparently doing 
a fair business — dealing out poison, and talong the money 
from many a home, thus robbing the young of education and 
family comforts. Drink is, in my opinion^ the curse of the 
country." 
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2057. ^ I am happy to say that there is no habitual drunkard. The 

absence of the temptation of a Beer-Shop must largely con- 
tribute to this happy state of things." 

2058. ** There being no Public-House or Beer-Shop in this parish is a 

cause of unmitigated good, in so far as it removes temptation 
to some distance." 

2059. ** There is no Public-House within the limits of the parish. I 

attribute solely to this circumstance that there are no cases of 
habitual dmnkenness within the parish, either of men or 
women. Some few men do occasionally drink too much, but 
it is not habitual with them because they have to go a mile to 
get intoxicating drink, and this is a bar to the habit. I am 
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sorry to say that the nearest Pahlic-House, being a mile off, 
presents an irresistible temptation to the young men on a 
Sunday afternoon and evening when they have leisure time.'* 

2060* '^ There is no systematic drunkenness and very little of any sort. 
The abolition of. a Beer -Shop which existed some years ago 
has been a source of great satisfaction to the parishioners in 
general." 

2061. " I can only say that the benefits of < no ' Public- House or 

Beer-Shop are very perceptible, especially when I compare 
the moral condition of this place with my other parish where 
there are a Public-House and two Beer-Shops. Landlords are 
quite aware of the effects of Beer-Shops, as they seldom allow 
them to exist in parishes under their sole control, however 
some may support them in Parliament. Though there is no 
Public- House here or near, no inconvenience is felt." 

2062. '' In neither of my parishes is there a Public-House or Beer- 

Shop. We are consequently singularly free from unseemly 
riots and disturbances ; but I cannot say that the sin of 
drunkenness is altogether unknown amongst us, though I 
can say that the amount of Intemperance prevalent in both 
parishes is less than any other parish with which I have been 
at any time connected." 

2063. " There is no Public- House or Beer-Shop, I am glad to be able 

to say, in this parish. Of this the good is great, the incon- 
venience, if any, in comparison exceedingly small. It pro- 
motes, almost ensures. Sobriety and Temperance. Were there 
any beer-drinking shops many would be tempted by the 
company, as much as by the beer, to spend portions of their 
earnings there, who now go home to the house-keeping. 
The village is very quiet and orderly. The Constable's office 
is a sinecure, and a drunken nuin a very rare sight. If any 
one will or must buy beer, he can send or go to a Public- 
House a mile and a-half distant in another parish, — the incon- 
venience of which is not insurmountable and is a useful 
check." 

2064. ** I am not able to trace or describe, with any distinctness, the 

good in my parish which may be due to the fact that it con- 
tains no Public-House or Beer-Shop. There never has been 
one, so that there is no possibility of estimating, with any 
accuracy, the hindrance to the good that one would prove." 

2065. <* The Public-House was done away with about eleven years ago, 

shortly before I became Incumbent. I am assured that when 
there was a Public -House it was the occasion of much 
Intemperance, of much riot and disorder, and of much 
poverty and distress. The names of many men can be 
mentioned who spent the g^reater part of their earnings in 
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drink, their wives and children suffering want in consequence. 
The peace and quiet of the village was disturbed by their 
drunken brawls, &c., while poaching and other offences were 
rife. From the experience of ten years* intercourse with the 
people and residence among tnem, I believe, I may confidently 
say that we have no habitual drunkard. I do not remember 
to have seen a parishioner in a state of intoxication more than 
once or twice, and the freedom of the village from those riots 
and disorder which are, perhaps, inseparable from a Public- 
House is very observable and often spoken of with satisfac- 
tion. ... I have no hesitation in saying that the abolition 
of the Public- House has been a great boon and an unmingled 
benefit to the place. It has contributed very decidedly to the 
well-being of the labouring inhabitants ; and I am moreover 
confident that no real practical inconvenience has been ex- 
perienced from its abolition.^' 

2066. '< When I entered upon my duties I found in this parish a Public- 

House, — and it was a great nuisance, being chiefly supported by 
Poachers and other unruly persons,-*and subsequently, upon 
undertaking the duties of the adjoining parish, I found 
another of the same description, and with much difficulty I 
got rid of both, and have hitherto prevented having a Beer- 
House in either ; and the result is that I have no drunkenness 
or disorder, and my people soon found out the comfort. I 
thank God my efforts have received their reward, and as 
long as I can preserve my influence there shall be neither 
Public-House, Beer-Shop, or Gin-Shop in either of my 
parishes." 

2067. " The absence of any Public-House or Beer-Shop here has 

undoubtedly dimimshed temptation to evil, and (as* one of my 
parishioners expressed it) has saved many a shilling/' 

2068. " I can say, and I do so with much pleasure, I have no con- 

firmed drunkard in the parish, and, to the best of my belief, 
no man who makes a practice of getting intoxicated at all ; 
in short, I hope its moral status is upon the whole very 
satisfactory." 

2069. " I beg to state that the fact of there being no Public-House in 

my parish has, in my opinion, been productive of great 
advantage. Though the wages are only the average wages of 
an agricultural labourer, the people are, as a general rule, 
better off and more comfortable in their homes than in a 

parish where an Ale-House is at hand Besides, 

speaking generally, they are all well disposed on religious 
matters, some, of course, more than others ; but all attend 
Divine Service, and the majority of them regularly. I have 
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not, for some years, heard of occasional intoxication, A 
riotous disturbance is a thing ahnost unknown." 

2070. '^ I consider it a very great blessing, in a social as well as reli- 

gious point of yiew, that there is no licensed Beer-Shop or 
Public-House in the place, I consider that the young men 
are saved from a very serious temptation ; and that the 
absence of a Beer-Shop tends as much as any thing merely 
human can do to Sobriety in after life, on the principle that it 
is easier to resist the formation of a bad habit than to break 
through it. I wish that there were more parishes like 
mine in this respect." 

2071. ** I am thankful to say that my parish is free from the pest of a 

Beer or Cider Shop. One good result I am inclined to 
ascribe to this fact is that I have not a drunkard in the 
parish. Another, that the houses of the poor are for the 
most part comfortable and decent. I have frustrated two 
attempts to open Cider-Shops in my immediate vicinity, 
though not in my parish, — and so relieved my own and the 
adjoining parish from an exceeding nuisance." 

2072. " I attribute solely to this circumstance that there are no cases of 

habitual drunkenness within the parish, either of men or 
women." 

2073. " The abolition of a Beer-Shop which existed some years ago 

has been a source of great satisfaction to the parishioners in 
general. There is no systematic drunkenness, and very little 
of any sort. 

2074. " During my residence here of a period of 33 years, there has 

been no Public- House or Beer- Shop in this parish ; had there 
been, I have no doubt that their influence on the popu- 
lation would have been manifest in the increase of Intempe- 
rance." 

2075. " Many years ago there was a Beer-House here in which the 

young men used to meet and get drunk. Many complaints 
having been made, and every effort made to stop the evil, the 
Beer-Shop was turned into a cottage. There is now no 
drunkenness nor disorderly conduct. Comparing this parish 
with two in which I was curate, and where there are Beer- 
Shops, I can, without statistics, positively state that this is 
by far the most orderly and religious parish of the three." 

2076. " These two parishes were, as a rule, generally quiet ; but since 

the suppression of the licensed house, I think I may say, we 
are quieter still." 

2077. " The population are a remarkably moral and religious people, — 

one cause of which is certainly the absence of Beer- Shops. I 
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bsTe another parish which is perfectly the rerene^ which I 
attribute mostly to the feet of there being in it seren of those 
accursed shops.*^ 

2078. *' I am glad to say that tiie people arerery hale and temperate." 

2079. ^' I am happy to say that there is neither Public-House nor Beer- 

Shop, nor an habitual drunkard in the place. On the whole, 
it is a rery quiet and well-ordered place.** 

2080* ** There nerer has been a Public-House in this parish, and I 
think we are all the better for haying none. The labourers 
are better tempered, and more dvil and cheerful, and decidedly 
richer, than the slaves of the Publicans in the neighbouring 
villages. This is not my opinion alone, but that of eveiy 
visitor that comes near the place. It would be quite impos- 
sible to establish one of these Birds of Prey in this village." 

2081. ** I believe the fact of having no Beer-8hop or Public-House in 

either of my parishes conduces greatly to their Sobriety and 
consequent morality. The money, which in other places is 
too often squandered in drink, is laid out in good food and 
comforts. I have no abject poverty, no squalor and misery, 
no rags, no tatters.'* 

2082. " My little parish is happily exempt from the evils of Beer- 

Houses. We have had no Public-House for many years. The 
results have been decidedly good. I have never bad the pain 
of meeting a man in my parish in an intoxicated state ; nor 
have the Magistrates had any case before them from our 
village for a length of time. I earnestly hope something will 
be done, ere long, in Parliament to diminish the number of 
these Snares and Baits throughout the country. The evil of 
them is enormous.** 

2083. ** I hope I am not partial or egotistical in saying that I humbly 

hope the state of the parish, morally and religiously, will bear 
comparison, without disadvantage to itself, with the surround- 
ing parishes.** 

2084. ^* Whether or not this Temperance is attributable to the absence 

of a Public-House, I cannot say ; but I hope we shall never 
have one in the parish to put us to the test." 

2086. " The influence has been for good. I consider this as one of the 
reasons why the people here are so sober and well conducted. 
There is only one drunkard amongst us ; he is an old Waterloo 
man. But he would get much worse if he had not to walk 
two or three miles for beer." 

2086. '^ I beg to say that my parish is not disgraced by one resident 
habitual drunkard. How far this pleasing state of things may 
result from there being no Public- House or Beer-Shop I am 
unable to say ; but the natural conclusion is obvious.*^ 
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2087. " The absence of a Public-House or Beor-Shop of course pre- 

vents the continual visiting such places, with their refuge on 
wet or idle days for loungers — ^while it also excludes from the 
parish the ingress of many objectionable persons. In this way 
we are, no doubt, saved much drunkenness." 

2088. " The Patron of this living will not sanction a Beer-House, as 

such places tend to corrupt the morals of the inhabitants, and 
to lay the foundation for every crime. They are the bane of 
England. The people are more contented, moral, industrious, 
and honest without the attractions of them." 

2089. " Having no Public-House in the parish. Intemperance is com- 

paratively unknown to us," 

2090. " The Public-House is over half-a-mile from here, and Drunken- 

ness consequently only occasional." 

2091. " Intemperance decreased, public house closed two years ago." 

2092. ** No Crime or Lunacy, and scarcely any Pauperism." 

2093. " I do not think we have a drunkard in the parish; of course, 

there being no Public-House in the village, the temptation to 
drink is in a great measure taken away." 

2094* " So little Intemperance, that it is advisable not to mention the 
classes. No case of Crime. Only the very old, past work, on 
the parish." 

2095. ^^ I cannot report any Intemperance existing in the parish. There 

are only one or two men, who when they are sent out to a 
neighbouring town or elsewhere, may occasionally drink more 
than they ought. But this is very rare." 

2096. " Intemperance there is none to the best of my knowledge." 

2097. " There are no Public-Houses or Beer-Shops, and no cases of 

drunkenness." 

2098. *' I send you a line to say that this parish is in that happy con- 

dition, and long may it continue so ! " 

2099. <' Intemperance, none existing that I am aware of." 

2100. '^ Intemperance, none, I am most truly thankful to say." 

2101. " Occasionally Intemperance when they are delivering com in 

the neighbourhood of a Public-House." 

2102. ** As I am not aware of one case of Intemperance among my 

parishioners, the foregoing queries do not appear to me to 
demand a reply." 

2103. " Very rare, but an occasional instance." 

2104. " Very little Intemperance." 

2105. " I am happy to say we are free from the vice of Intemperance." 

2106. ^' I have been in the parish since 1844, and have not seen any 
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one tipsy. If any one does get tipsy, it cannot be here, for 
we have no Public-House or Beer-Shop. We have had no 
case for the Police since I have been here.'* 

2107. " I may safely say that the people themselves are fully aware of 

the advantage of not being tempted to drink." 

2108. " Police seldom come into my parish. No work for them, 

because no Public-House or Beer- Shop." 

2109. ** Intemperance does not exist in my parish." 

2110. "I have not seen any one intoxicated in 17 years of my incum- 

bency ; I have only heard of four or five instances, always at 
harvest time, when beer has been given gratuitously by the 
Farmers." 

2111. ** The chief cause of the Sobriety of this parish is, I consider, 

this, that the men have to walk two miles to get drink." 

2112. " We heard a Beer- House was going to be opened in the parish, 

and every householder in the parish signed a petition to the 
Lord of the Manor (Lord Shaftesbury) to withhold his consent, 
the house being a * life hold,' and lapsing to him. The Lord 
of the Manor of course acted with us, and we were saved from 
an intolerable nuisance." 

2113. ** There is no habitual Intemperance, and very rare instances of 

excesses in time of harvest. Such being happily the case, 
the remaining questions do not require answers. But it may 
be remarked that the absence of Intemperance may be fairly 
attributed to the absence of temptation,'' 

2114. " No case of intoxication has come to my knowledge either by 

report or personal knowledge for a long time." 

2115. " A person in a state of intoxication scarcely ever seen within 

the limits of the parish. The last remaining Beer- Shop 
was closed some years ago, and thereby the incentive to drink 
was removed." 

2116. "I know of none (Intemperance), and I think there is only one 

person whom I have seen intoxicated in the parish in the last 
24 years." 

2117. " For the 35 years of my Incumbency, — I do not know for how 

many years before, — there has been neither Public-Housp or 
Beer-Shop in this parish. The Lord of the Manor and myself 
being the only landed proprietors, we have been happily able 
to keep it free." 

« 

2118. "No Drunkard in the parish. I attribute the freedom of the 

parish from Intemperance and Crime chiefly to the fact that 
all the inhabitants are either tenants or labourers under one 
Landlord, who will not allow an immoral person to occupy one 
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of his cottages ; and secondly to their having been well-cared 
for by the Sector for many years," 

2119. '* Magistrates never have a case from this parish, nor has there 

been a Pauper in the Union for some time past/' 

2120. '< I used some years ago to think that it was a bad thing for the 

village having no Public-House or Beer-Shop in it, for I 
thought men would have beer (even those who were not 
drunkards), and that when they had walked a mile or a 
mile and a half for it they were tempted to stay longer and 
drink more than they would have, could they have got some 
beer at home. And at that time I was almost in favour of 
having either a Public-House or a Beer- Shop under strict 
regulations; but I have quite altered my mind, and got to 
think that it is a blessing being without one ; for I feel sure 
if we had a Public-House in the place our people would 
lounge into it of an evening. . . . As it is, we have no such 
thing as drunkenness in the place." 

2121. '^ The amount of Intemperance in this parish is comparatively 

small, and only occasional. It is hardly necessary to reply to 
these questions as to Crime, &c. The answer is self-evident. 
Intemperance is the devil's instrument, which he uses, not 
only for exciting, but for feeding the flame of lust and vice, 
and all kinds of wickedness, directing it with consummate 
skill, and a cunning and crafty hand." 

2122. " In this place, through the influence of the chief Landowner, who 

is a teetotaler, and won^t have a Beer-Shop on or near (if he 
can avoid it) his property, Teetotalism certainly effects a great 
deal of good. GQiere is no other escape for the confirmed 
drunkard." 

2123. " Very little Intemperance ; what there is, not habitual. To be 

attributed very much, I believe, to the absence of temptation, 
the nearest Beer-House being a mile and a half from oar 
village." 

2124. ** Happy to say that we are free from the vice of Intemperance.** 

2125. " No Public-House or Beer-Shop. These answers furnish most 

satisfactory replies to all the rest of the questions as to crimcy 
pauperism, &c." 

2126. " No case of Intemperance has come to my knowledge for a 

long time." 

2127. " Not one Public-House or Beer-Shop, consequently there is no 

Drunkenness ; the labourers drink tea to a great extent." 

2128. '' Not one — Public-House or Beer-Shop. A sufficient reply to 

all the rest of the questions." 

2129. '^ The Lord of the Manor bought ont^ at the request of the In- 

cumbent, the leaseholder in one, closed it, and re-opened it as 

o 
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a Village-Reading-room. The Incnmbent pnrcbased the fee of 
another, and turned it into an Infant-school. £7 far the most 
effective remedy against Intemperance." 

2180. '' 1 am not aware of any Intemperance in the parish ; the cause 
is, that the owner has set his face against it. He is irell 
supported by his agent.^' 

2181* *' No Public- House or Beer-Shop. In this parish morality would 
bear a fayourable comparison with the surrounding neighbour- 
hood. The attendance at church good." 

2182. " No kind of intoxicating drink is in use in the parish, with rare 
exceptions. Our Miners generally use weak tea with their 
meals ; and except on holidays there is very little drinking, 
and even then, only by persons who are not at all respected. 
For several years I have not seen a man under the influence 
of drink. There is a large, I may say a crowded, attendance 
at church. There is very little of what comes under the head 
of Crime, and no case of Lunacy in the parish. Our communi- 
cants, although not pledged, are practical teetotalers ; the 
members of the New Connexion Methodists are pledged 
teetotalers, and most of the members of the Wesley an Society 
are, like the Church people, practical though not pledged 
teetotalers." 

2188. ^* The influence is for good in leading the poorer inhabitants to 
be more temperate and more careful of their money." 

2184. " I am happy to state that there is no Public-House or Beer- 
Shop in this parish. The beneficial effects are unquestionably 
very great. During my ten years' incumbency of the parish, 
I have only once seen a drunken man in it, and very seldom 
heard of a parishioner being intoxicated." 

*2185. '' I am happy to state that I consider it has been unquestionably 
of the greatest possible benefit in a moral, social, and religious 
point of view, that we have no Public-House or Beer- Shop. 
The Farmers and myself always firmly and resolutely oppose 
every attempt to introduce the opening of any such house ; 
and, although there is no Public-House or Beer-Shop within 
two miles, none of the inhabitants have ever complained that 
' they suffer any inconvenience." 

2186. " I am not aware that I have a drinking person in this parish." 

2187. '^ I think it has removed from my parishioners one temptation 

which is often a step to drunkenness, that is their having a 
place to resort to to talk over the news of the day and oUier 
matters. Public-Houses and Beer-Shops are traps for the 
weak and unwary; and it must have an influence for good 
when no such are in the way. A Public-House or Beer-shop 
is generally looked upon as a pest in a neighbonrhood." 
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2138* '< I im unable to give fao. % definite reply, bs no hooiie has been 
licensed for more than 40 years. The people are in general 
sober and well-conducted, and I do not often hear of their 
going to the Public-Houses of the adjoining villages.** 

21S9. '< I am happy to say that in neither of my (two) parishes is 
there a Public-House or Beer-Shop. I cannot but congratulate 
myself and my parishioners on the circumstance . . . The 
influence for good would be naturally negatiye, and consists in 
the preyention of evil, not only drunkenness, but the many 
other evils resulting from it which make families in so many 
cases wretched and miserable. Though, thank Gk)d, 1 have 
not the evil to complain of in my own parishes, I cannot but 
express my strong conviction from my experience as to other 
parishes, that so many Publio^Houses and Beer-Shops have 
been curses to the country." 

2140. " I think I may say that there are no confirmed drunkards in 

my parish ; though if there were a Public-House in it, doubts 
less there are some who would not always be as sober as they 
ought to be." 

2141. '^ It is difficult to estimate the influence for good of the absence 

of a Public-House or Beer-Shop from my parish, without 
having the opportunity of contrasting the influence of their 
existence in the parish. I think those clergymen who are 
cursed with these evil influences could best estimate the good 
results of their absence." 

2142. '' No instance whatever of habitual Intemperance known." 

2148. ** Neither of my parishes has a Public-House. I have seen no 
case of drunkenness, nor is there, to the best of my know- 
ledge, a confirmed drunkard in either parish.'* 

2144. ** I consider it a great blessing in every way, and which would 

be much heightened were it not for the number of Beer- 
Shops in the surrounding districts." 

2145. " I find that the fact of there being no Public-House or Beer- 

Shop in my parish operates very beneficially upon the 
morality of this parish, as here is scarcely any drunkenness 
observable here. There is unfortunately a Public-House in 
the adjoining parish, and to this all the sin and irregularity 
of this immediate neighbourhood is fairly traceable.** 

214(5. ** Thank Gfod there is no Crime, no Lunacy, no Pauperism, be- 
yond what comes occasionally of sickness." 

2147. *' For some years there was one Beer-Shop in my parish; but^ as 
the house was not necessary for way-farers, and I found it 
was rather a resort for idle characters from the adjoining 
parishes, I some years since refused to consent to have 

o2 
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the licence renewed, and I believe my having done so was 
generally acceptable to all classes of my parishioners/' 

2148. *^ I am thankful to say I have neither Public-House or Beer- 

Shop in my parish, nor a habitual drunkard." 

2149. " There is no habitual Drunkenness in the parish.'* 

2150. '^ The vice of Drunkenness is almost entirely unknown here." 

2151. ** The absence of Public-Houses conduces much to the morality 

of the people." 

2152. ** No Public-House, no Beer-Shop, no drunkards. Healthy- 

altogether free from Intemperance." 

2153. '' I consider that there being no Public-House or Beer-Shop is 

a great blessing to domestic life in this parish, and that it 
insures a more regular attendance on the ordinances of reli- 
gion. Only one pauper, a poor widow on parish pay." 

2154. " No Police — none required." 

2155. *' Nil. No drink, which is the cause of all these evils." 

2156. ^* I do not think I could point out more than three drunkards, 

and they only have what they term a * fling ' now and then." 

2157. " For eighteen years I have been Rector of this parish, — my 

predecessor thirty-eight years, — and not a single instance of 
Drunkenness has occurred — say for the last fifty-six years ; 
not one of the parishioners has been brought before a Magis- 
trate. I attribute this influence for good to the absence of 
Public-Houses and Beer-Shops." 

2158. '' We have no really poor person in the parish. If they want 

to drink they must walk a mile and a half, and this they 
seldom do." 

2159. '^ The labouring classes here, both men and women, are on the 

whole temperate and industrious." 

2160. *' The parishioners in general are veiy sober and well-con- 

ducted." 

2161. " During eighteen and a-half years (the time I have been In- 

cumbent) I have only witnessed one case of Drunkenness in 
the parish, that of a female servant." 

2162. '^ Intemperance does not exist." 

2163. *< I am thankful to say that I have no Public-House or Beer- 

Shop in my parish, and to the best of my belief no person 
who can be called an habitual drunkard; and further, I trust 
that the cases of occasional Intemperance are but very few." 

2164. " Never heard of a woman being drunk in my parish during the 

thirty-one years of my Incumbency." 

2165. '< Not one habitual drunkard in the parish." 
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2166. '' It is now four and a half years since our only Public-House 

was burnt down, and it has not been rebuilt. We have 
cause to congratulate ourselves on this circumstance. It was 
a resort for Poachers and other bad characters in the neigh- 
bourhood, who now seek shelter and protection from no one 
in this parish. It was a great snare to the young, who now, 
for the most part, attend night school, or stay at home, 
seldom liking the trouble to walk over a mile to a Public- 
House. I have never seen a drunkard in the place. It is 
hardly possible to estimate the advantage accurately.'' 

2167. " There was formerly a Beer-Shop, which, as the cause of immo- 

rality, we set our faces against and abolished. At the feast 
this Beer-Shop proved an annual nuisance, bringing from 

G Prostitutes, and others, for several days. All this 

is now stopped, and must be estimated as one fruit of the 
abolition of the Beer-Shop. Another fruit is less idleness, 
and drunkenness, and less poverty at home. The Beer-Shop 
was the nightly rendezvous for drink and gossip." 

2168. " Crime very rare. I do not recollect more than one case in 

the course of twenty-seven years, of a man being arrested; 
and that was a case of drunkenness, and the man, though 
for the time residing here, was not a native of the place. 
The most efficacious counteraction is the absence of tempta- 
tion." 

2169. " I think a map would go and drink at a Public-House if close 

at hand, where he would not go a distance after one.'' 

2170. " The evil (Intemperance) does not exist." 

2171. ** It is more than 30 years since a Public-House or Beer- Shop 

existed in the parish; therefore I cannot give any reliable 
statistics. I consider it a happy circumstance for the people 
that there is no Beer-House, and should to the utmost resist 
the opening of anything of the sort." 

2172. " Nine-and-a-half years' tenure of this Benefice has fully con- 

vinced me that it is a great advantage in a religious, moral, 
and social point of view for the parish to be without a 
Public-House or Beer- Shop. If the men want beer they 
have to walk a mile or two to procure it. This no doubt 
acts as a check." 

2173. "One habitual drunkard. He is the only person I have ever 

known to be drunk in the parish for the last 20 years. No 
case of Crime or Lunacy for many years. No Paupers except 
a few old worn-out people. Under God I attribute this 
satisfactory state of the parish in respect to this evil mainly 
to there being no Public-House or Beer-Shop. I can- 
not speak too strongly on the influence for good that the 
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2174. ** O 18 a model village. Hie absence of a Pablic-Honse is 

a Yerj great blessing, and combines wiih other caoses to 
banish at least anj external manifeatations of wickedness and 
wretchedness.*' 

2175. ** Crime and Panperism almost niL" 

2176. ^* There is little or no temptation, as the nearest Pnblic-Honse 

is 2 J miles off. No Pauperism arising from drinking habits, 
but from accidents and old age/* 

2177. '' Habitual Intemperance nnknown. I attribote this on the 

whole yerfr satisfactory state of things to the absence of 
temptation which a Pnblio-Honse or Beer*8hop wonld 
afford." 

2178. ^'The absence of any temptation to drink has made the pa- 

rishioners more steady, clean, and indnstrions; and I 
believe the positiye removal of an incentiye to evil would 
produce a like benefit in other parishes." 

2179* *^ Never has been a Public- House or Beer-8hop of any description 
in the parish, or within a mile of it. I hare never seen or 
heard of intoxication except in haymaking and harvest in 
the hottest summer. Crime rare, only one person appre- 
hended within the last 20 years for arson. Cost very small 
for maintaining the poor of this parish/' 

2180. " No Crime, Pauperism, or Lunacy." 

2181. '' Crime yery rare, and when heard of at all not of a serious 

character. No conyiction known to me. No Lunacy, and 
yery little Pauperism. On the whole, I think my parish 
benefited by the absence of a Public-House." 

2182. " No Public-House : no Beer-Shop : no Crime." 

2188. ** No Public and no Beer-shop ; consequently no drunkenness." 
2184. ^^ We have no Crime nor Pauperism." 

2186. " No Public-House — No Beer-Shop— No Intemperance." 

2186. "No Public-House— No Beer-Shop — No Intemperance existing 

that I am aware of." 

2187. " No cases of Intoxication have come to my knowledge, either 

by report or personal knowledge, for a long time.*' 

2198. " No Crime or Lunacy, and scarcely any Pauperism." 

2189. " Having no Public-House in the parish, Intemperance is com- 

paratively unknown to us." 
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2190. '' No drunkard in the pariBh— *MagiBtrat«s nerer bare a ease 

from this parish, nor has there been a Pauper in the Union 
for some time past." 

2191. " No Public-House — No Beer-Shop — Intemperance, none!" 

2192. " No cases of open or notorious drunkenness, or of habitual 

Intemperance." 

2193. " No Public-House or Beer-Shop— No remedy for Intemperance 

wanted here." 

2194. '^ I beg to say that the not having either a Publio-House or 

Beer- House in my parish is a continued cause of thankfulness 

to me I feel that I cannot speak too strongly as to 

the influence for good which the non-existence of such places 
has exercised upon the people of my parish, and is exer- 
cising upon them still." 

2196. " I would say that certainly the absence of a Public-House or 

Beer-Shop is conducive to sobriety I think it a great 

blessing the having no Beer-House or Public-House, and I 
am sure it is not wanted." 

2196. " I am able to say in all truth that I consider the freedom of 

the parish from a Public-House as one of the greatest 
blessmgs. It could be no use to travellers proper, and 

would have been, I am satisfied, a curse to residents 

I have very little drunkenness. I can most honestly attri- 
bute it in a great measure to the absence of that temptation 
to drink in Public-Houses." 

2197. " I think no reasonable mind can doubt the value of the arrange- 

ment existing in my parish ; I mean having no Public-House. 
In country parishes they are unnecessary, and mischievous 
nuisances. When my poorer parishioners go within reach 
' of Public-Houses they too often fall into the traps." 

2198. " I consider it, a very great advantage to my people that there 

is no Public-House or Beer-Shop in this parish, in which 
opinion very many of the working men themselves, and, I 
may say, all their Wives agree. I may add, we have not got a 
Policeman in our parish ; and it is many years since the aid 
of one had to be sought to quell any riotous conduct. All 
this would cease had we a Public-House among us." 

2199. " I am happy to say that my parishioners are, almost without 

exception, sober, industrious, and orderly. They are also 
very regular in their attendance at church." 

2200. " The influence for good on account of there being no Beer- 

Shop in my parish acts more upon the married men than 
those who are single ; for the former spend their evenings at 
home, while the latter leave the parish in order to frequent 
the neighbouring Public^Houses," 
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2201. '^ We had seyenteen years ago a very disreputable Public-House 

close to our church. We succeeded in buying it and closing 
it. From that time we have been without, though sevend 
attempts by people quite at a distance to get permission to re- 
open one haye been made, and happily failed. No real 
inconvenience has been caused, as far as I can judge. Many, 
many pounds have gone to the Wife and Children which 

before went in drink It caused an ill-feeling at the 

first when the Public-House was closed, but we always had 
the Women with us, and now no one condemns us." 

2202. " Every possible good has resulted from there being no Public- 

House or Beer-Shop in my parish : Sobriety is the order of 
the day throughout the population, and men who are now 
steady at home of an evening would, in all probability, be 
congregated in such houses were the temptations so much in 
their way as to have a Public-House. I should contemplate 
with horror the introduction of such a hot-bed of idleness 
and vice. The nearest Public-Houses are happily two miles 
distant ; and it would be well if the Rural Districts in every 
County could be cleared of them." 

2203. " I can testify to the good result of there being no Public- 

House or Beer- Shop in my parish. The sin of Drunkenness 
amongst my people has never been brought to my knowledge. 
The labourers are sober and industrious; and I may add that 
I have never heard of the desire for a Beer-Shop to be esta- 
blished in the parish." 

2204. " I have two parishes. In A we have a Public-House 

and a Beer-Shop, and more or less drinking as the conse- 
quence : in B neither Public-House nor Beer-Shop; 

and as consequences — quietness, and sobriety, and decency." 

2205. " In neither of my parishes is there any Public- House or Beep- 

Shop, and I feel it has a very powerful influence for good; 
and I can only add that I have used all my influence with 
the landed Proprietor to prevent there being any." 

2206. " We are two miles from the nearest Public-House, a dis- 

tance too far for persons not greatly addicted to drink to go 
for it, after their day's labour is done. The effect is 
marked. We have no rioting nor drunkenness. The village 
is always quiet, and the men (outwardly at least) are steady 
and well-conducted." 

2207. " My parishioners are all of them, without one single exception^ 

most sober men ; and they maintain their credit on market 
and fair-days. This I cannot but attribute to the non- 
existence of any Public-House or Beer-Shop in the parish." 

2208. " In H — — there is, alas I a Public-House, which has been the 
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temporal and eternal ruin of many. . * . . In K - ■ ■■ there 
is no Public-House, and to that circumstance I attribute a 
very perceptible improvement in the habits and means of 

the parishioners. C is about IJ miles from the nearest 

Public-House, and there there is much less drunkenness 
than in either the other two hamlets, which are within reach 
of a Public-House." 

2209« '' During the 5 J years I have had charge of the parish, I have 
never seen a drunken man or woman ; nor have I, save in 
one instance, had occasion to admonish any of my pa- 
rishioners upon the sinfulness of the degrading vice of 
Intemperance. The case to which I refer was that of a man 
whose work lies in the neighbouring town, where he is of 
course exposed to temptation. I firmly believe that in the 
case of drunkenness, prevention is better than cure. My 
people do not care to walk a mile and-a-half ofif to the 
nearest Public-House." 

2210. " I apprehend the circumstance has a good effect in preventing 

Intemperance." 

2211. " There is neither Public-House nor Beer-Shop, and com- 

paratively little drunkenness, except when carters or others 
go into market towns, when there have been cases of being 
overtaken .... The people are generally healthy, well- 
clothed, and comfortably off. The attendance at church 
good. My other parish has 2 Beer shops with licences not 
to be drunk on the premises. I cannot in any respect speak 
so satisfactorily respecting this as the other. Both in a 
temporal and spiritual point of view, the effect of these 
Beer-Houses is bad, and I should be very glad on every 
ground if some alteration in the law could abate the present 
unsatisfactory state of things." 

2212. '^ I am able to say with great satisfaction that one who might, 

or perhaps would, have been an habitual drunkard, has not 
become so. There are one or two who drink to excess 
whenever they are able ; but they must go 2 J miles at least 
to obtain drink: this inconvenience is a decided check even 
upon them ; and both they and their families acknowledge 
the absence of the opportunity to be a blessing to the 
place." 

2218. " The gain to my parish (by turning the Beer-Houses into 
cottages) has been very great. A nest of wickedness has 
been got rid of; the sound of oaths and blasphemy is no 
longer heard, nor fighting, nor quarrelling." 

2214. '' It is very possible that the fact of having to go about a mile 
to a PubHc-House in the adjoining parish, may cause the 
visits of the labouring class to be less frequent than if they 
had one at hand." 
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2215. ** I feel sure that the existence of either a Pablic^Honfie or 

Beer-Shop here would be very undesirable. We do yeiy 
weD without it." 

2216. '' There is no Public-House here, nor has there been one for 

many years. There was one, but it was found to demoralise 
the place and neighbourhood so much, that the licence wa8 
withdrawn." 

2217. " There has never been a Public-House in my time, extending 

now over 27 years, — ^nor in any time before, so far as I know, 
— and I think the effect has been very goodL" 

2218. '^ I think we are more orderly than neighbouring parishes, 

where such Pests are numerous." 

2219. " With very few exceptions the people are of very temperate 

habits ; and I beUeve the absence of temptation does much 
to keep them so." 

2220. " As there is no Public-House in this parish, there is no 

drunkenness," 

2221. " I have never seen a drunken parishioner. That the absence 

of a Public-House has much to do with this state of things 
I can well believe, for on Fair days, when people congregate 
in Public-Houses I see exceptions to the rule. The best 
safeguard to virtue is the absence of temptation." 

2222. '' It is true that there is no Public-House or Beer-Shop in this 

parish ; but it is equally true that there are several Public- 
Houses not far from here, in all the adjoining parishes ; 
therefore the above circumstance does not enable me to 
speak to the same extent of the influence for good it would 
exert had these nurseries of crime been more or less 
annihilated from the land." 

2228. " The inhabitants of my parish are certainly very well-con- 
ducted and orderly; there is very little temptation to drink- 
ing, as thereis no Public-House or Beer-Shop within a mile." 

2224. '' It is advantageous to the moral character of the parish, as 

not affording a source of temptation, and the parishioners 
are for the most part very sober. On the whole I rejoice at 
the absence of a Public-House." 

2225. " I am happy to say the people are remarkably free from In- 

temperance." f ' 

2226. " The absence of a Public-House— for which the habits of the 

people are all the better. Strong drink cannot be said to be 
among the temptations of the population of the district." 

2227. '* Many years since Lord F. and myself did away with. the. ohly. 

Public-House in the parish. I can safely say we have no 
drunkards in the parish, or we should have got rid of them 
very speedily." 
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S228. << I have se«n no cmo of drunkenness^ nor do I know of » 
confirmed drunkard in the parish.'' 

2229. '* I always set my face against the Public-House and Beer- 

Bhop being opened in my parish, bnt an adverse influence 
prevailed against me for a time; but I always endeavoured to 
root them out if possible, and at length succeeded in doing 
BO. They were to me always sources of great grief as long 
as they existed in the parish — being frequently very dis- 
orderly. I have frequently been asked to give my consent 
to their being kept open by others, but have always refused, 
and hope to be enabled to do so even if the law be not 
altered. 

2230. - ' The influence for good is, that now the labourers have no 

opportunity of spending that money in the Beer-Shop which 
ought to be spent on their families, I hear of no Drunken- 
ness among them. No abuse and ill-treatment of Wives, and 
no disgusting language. As long as I am Yicar I shall us^ 
all the influence I have to ]»revent the establishment of a 
Public- House or Beer-Shop, and I feel confident that I shall 
have the support of all my respectable parishioners." 

2231. '' It is a great blessing to the people that there is no Public- 

House or Beer- Shop. On the other hand, were there one, 
it would probably (from the peculiar circumstances of the 
parish) be a most infernal den of iniquity." 

2082. " We have no real poverty in the parish, the labourers are in 
constant work — have well-furnished cottages — and spend 
their evenings at home j and though I have had charge of 
the parish for more than 8 years, I do not remember having 
seen a case of Intoxication in it. These advantages I have 
no doubt arise in some measure, at least, from the fact that 
we have no Public- House or Beer- Shop in the parish." 

2288. " It is with the sincerest thankfulness to the Giver of All Good 
that I can state that the advantages have been great in our 

case During the eighteen years I have been in this 

parish, the health of the people has been unsually good. . . . 
There has not been one serious injury in it during the whole 
period. The Morals of the people are so free from any gross 
stains that I am at times afraid of their sufifering spiritually 
from their thinking too highly of themselves. They furnish 
no cases for the parish Constable or Policeman.^ Men working 
on the roads leave their tools by the wayside when they return 
home for the night, without any fear of not finding them 
there in the morning. The people, without exception, are 
decently clothed, and there has been no case of insolvency 
since I came here. By applying to Landowners, I have suc«> 
ceeded in persuading them to suppress three Beer-Shops in 
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neighbotmng parishes, and preyented the estabEshment of 
another which was attempted. There are, therefore, now 
four contiguons parishes here without Pablic-Honses ; and 
yery fayonrablj can I report of those with which I am not 
officially connected. The improvement which results from 
the absence of these temptations in onr parish extends into 
other parishes aronnd it, and the change in the last eighteen 
years for miles ronnd is very evident. I have minis- 
tered in large towns, and know something of the sins and 
sorrows that abound there through this one cause. If this 
evil could be suppressed, what might not we expect the 
influence of Britain to be upon the world ! " 

2234. *' I am thankful to say we have no Public-House or Beer-Shop, 

and I attribute the freedom of the parishioners (as far as I 
know this) from habitual drunkenness to the absence of such 
houses." 

2235. " You have been rightly informed that there are no Public- 

Houses or Beer-Shops here. Only very occasionally any 
inconvenience is felt, and the benefit to the people in the 
place is felt and acknowledged by all. The village is orderly 
and quiet, and only once during my Incumbency of six years 
have I seen a drunken parishioner. Indeed drunkenness is 
hardly known. The labourer is too tired of an evening to go 

two miles in quest of beer This sobriety has a great 

effect upon the harmony and comforts of home. Every 
labourer is able to keep a pig, and several have cows. They 
are able to keep their children at school longer than usual. 
They belong, as a rule, both men and women, to some 
Friendly Society. I know something of their private con- 
cerns. One day-labourer, a butcher, has saved £70. 
Another, a shepherd, has laid by over £100. Only last 
week a labourer, with a family of five children, consulted me 
as to an investment for his savings. This humble prosperity 
is not confined to one or two instances, but is fully evenly 
spread over the whole place. In the interest of truth, I am 

bound to add, that the parish belongs to Lord , who is 

a resident here most part of the year, and that he takes 
an interest in the concerns of almost every parishioner. 
But after deducting the effect of this influence upon the 
welfare of the place, I can fairly attribute very much of the 
prosperity and morality to the absence of Public-Houses. I 
may add, I have heard frequently the men and women 
express their thankfulness that the temptation to drinking 
has been taken out of the way." 

2236. '^ I should greatly deplore the existence of such a calamity as a 

Public-Houses or Beer-Shop. These honses snare the 
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labourers, and rob them of their wages to the misery of 

their homes Until the Legislature puts some restraint 

on such haunts of yice and destroyers of the poor, no Educa- 
tion can be effectual; and as for Religion, there can be none 
but the pretence for it — sensuous excitement." 

2237. " There is neither Public-House or Beer-Shop in my parish, for 
which I am heartily glad .... the best criterion of judging 
of the evils arising from such places is from the fact of the 
fewness of cases brought before the Magistrates of the 
district." 

2288. '^ A few years ago there were two Public-Houses in this parish 
—one of which was abolished by Lord , the then land- 
lord. When I came ten years ago, I found one house for which 
I became trustee, and soon after, much against the will of the 
Bench of Magistrates, I got rid of it after giving the tenant 
notice to leave, as the Magistrates refused my request not to 
renew the license. A man then started a Beer-House, to 
which a license was granted by the Exciseman, though the 
rateable value was under £4 ; on my remonstrance to 
Somerset House, after some time an Lispector was sent 
down, who, though I proved my case from the valuation list, 
reported that the license was duly granted. I took other 
steps, however, which ended in a few months in .the closing 
of the house. When I first entered on the Cure, a neigh- 
bouring Magistrate wished me joy, as he said the parish 
required two resident Magistrates and three Policemen to 
keep it in decent order. There is now not a quieter village 
in the county ; the labourers are much better off, their wives 
and children better dressed, the attendance at church and 
school much fuller, and more regular. We have no drunken 
riots, no cases of stabbing and broken heads ; no cases for 
the Policemen; no half-starved Women and Children." 

2239. *^ During almost the whole of my ministerial life, I have lived 
in parishes which have had neither Public-House nor Beer- 
Shop. It is rather difi&cult to describe the true effect of 
such a circumstance. Of course there was not much drunk- 
enness, because of the want of the opportunity; but I am 
bound to say that the labouring men whenever they went 
out to where there was a Public-House almost invariably 
came home drunk." 

224Q. " The great benefit I find from having no Public-House or 
Beer-Shop is that the parish is generally in a well-ordered 
and quiet state. Drunkenness is rarely seen among my 
people. The absence of any other attractions causes the 
Church to be well attended on Sundays, and I have a better 
hold upon the young. In fact, the absence of a Public-House 
is one of the greatest boons the parish could possess." 
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2241. '< The doing awaj of the PnblioHoufle in this parish has been 

a blessing to the parishioners — Shaving remoyed a great 
temptation to dmnkenness." 

2242. " I believe onr village is quieter — ^has less dmnkenness amongst 

the labourers since the closing of the Public-Houses." 

2248. '' The Public-House in this parish became so dilapidated that 

Lord declined to rebuild it. We are decidedly better 

without it. No Drunkenness, no Squabbles; and I believe, in 
their hearts, the parishioners are glad we have not got one ; 
I am certain the Female portion are glad." 

2244. '' As mj parishes have had no Public-Houses or Beer-Shops in 

them, I cannot state what eosact influence for good has 
thereby been exercised, for there is no standard of com- 
parison to judge them." 

2245. " A resident obtained a beer license, a thing unknown in the 

annals of the village ; gome of the labourers became so 
drunken through the temptation at their own doors that the 
fanners work could not be carried on. The Farmers appealed 
to their landlord, the owner of the whole parish, and the 
Beer-seller was induced to give it up. The labourers again 
steadily returned to their work. The nearest Public-House 
is a mile or more, and this distance it seems was sufficient to 
save some from drinking." 

2246. '' The state of the parish since I induced the Landlord, some 

thirteen or fourteen Jrears since, to put down the Public- 
House has been much improved. The men's wages, of 
course, went there in great measure. Now, most of the 
labourers bring their wages home, and the consequence is 
much increased comfort in the cottages. The whole morals 
of the place are better without the Public-House." 

2247. " The Farmers go to N Market twice a-week and come 

back certainly the worse for beer — some of them always. 

They ride in their carts and visit the Beer- Shops in N . 

It might be worse if there was a Beer -Shop here, as there 
might then be daily Intemperance instead of twice a week. 
Would that all Beer-Shops were closed I " 

2248* '' There has been no Public- House or Beer- Shop in this parish 
since I became acquainted with it, about eleven years ago. 
I have not the slightest doubt it is the most fortimate thuig 
for the sobriety and decency of the simple and hard-working 
inhabitants." 

2249. '^ The fact of our having no Public*House or Beer- Shop has 

been a fortunate blessing, which is manifested strongly by 
the circumstance that though it is true to the letter that we 
are still free from the nuisance, some three or four years ago 
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ft Pablic-Houie was open juit over the boundarj; since then 
increased poverty and general demoralization, and neglect of 
Church has marked its presence. / wish I could think that 
places of worship were generally capable of doing good at 
all proportionate to the evil effected by one Public-House in 
I a village. ^^ 

2250. '^ No Public-House or Beer-Shop. I cannot saj that there is 
I any habitual drunkenness in the parish. I have not heard 

of a drunken woman in the parish, and my experience extends 
over 38 years. My church is attended by the greater part 
of the people twice on Sundays and on the Great Festivals. 
I cannot say that there is any actual poverty. My people 
are comfortable. All employed, and on Sunday very well 
dressed." 

2251. " The determination of the Squire, mildly but firmly carried out, 

not to allow Public-House or Beer- House in the village, has been 
to the marked and manifest advantage of the inhabitants. 
For example, there is scarcely any, if indeed there is one, who 
does not attend some place of worship. Temperance Socie- 
ties have proved useful, especially to the young, whose habits 
are not formed." 

2 252. " No Intemperance. None of these queries (as to Crime, Pau- 
perism, (&c.) apply to the people of this parish, who axe as 
a body well-conducted and religious." 

2253. " I am thankful to say that beneficial results have followed the 

closing of the two Public- Houses that we formerly had. 
Our labourers no longer have temptation put in their way 
as they go from their work, and I am not aware that incon- 
venience of any sort has resulted to any class from the 
absence of those houses." 

2254. " It is quite true that there is no Public-House or Beer-Shop 

in my parish, and has not been for the last 8 years 

I can say that persons who were addicted to drinking are 
now comparatively sober men, and we seldom or ever see a 
drunkard, except it may be occasionally returning from 
fair or market." 

2255. '' There is no doubt that the absence of a Public-House in a 

parish does in its degree diminish drunkenness. Now there 
are no drunkards in my parish, i,e,j regular drunkards. 
Carters and even others when they go a-town generally take 
too much; but as this does not happen often it does not go 

under the title of drunkenness I should be sorry to 

have a Beer-House, and luckily I and my neighbours are the 
only landlords and can please ourselves." 

2256. '< What are called Temperance drinks are provided for those 
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labourers who prefer it bj the farmers. I am not aware 
that any of my parishoners are given to drink. If they do 
drink, they must walk 1} mile to indulge their propensity." 

2257. '* No Public-House or Beer-Shop has been in this parish 
during the last 50 or 100 years, and therefore I cannot say 
what influence this circumstance has had on the population. 
I believe that Public-Houses have a pernicious effect on the 
morals of persons frequenting them; being the resort of 
those bent on the commission of crimes and offences, and 
where criminal engagements are contracted, and crimes 
committed or perpetrated after leaving them." 



2258. *' It is true that there is no Public-House or Beer- Shop in this 

parish. The inhabitants are all very sober people. I have 
been here for 16 years, and I have not during that time 
seen one drunken man in the parish." 

2259. '^ The absence of a Public-House is certainly beneficial to the 

parish." 

2260. " I cannot speak from comparison as to the influence for good 

derived in this parish from the absence of any Public- House, 
but I may say that we are very free from drunkenness." 

2261. '^ These are two most interesting parishes. In 2} years I have 

never witnessed 2 cases of drunkenness in either parish, con- 
taining a population of above 500. This is a singular and 
remarkable fact, and I cannot account for it satisfactorily 
without tracing it in a great degree to the truth stated in the 
circular, viz., ' that there is no Public-House or Beer- Shop 
in either parish.' " 

2262. " There is neither a Public-House nor Beer-Shop : the people 

are uncommonly well off. I can most confidently say that 
during the 10 years of my ministry here I have never seen 
a drunken or disorderly parishioner, though I have heard of 
one instance. I and the principal employers of the farm 
labourers have all along attributed the parish's freedom from 
the vices which more or less attend other places to the fact 
of there being no Public- House nearer than 3 miles, or 
thereabout, and I think it would be difficult to find a like 
number of people so generally moral, cleanly, and well 

educated I have been 21 years in Holy Orders, and 

have had many parishes, small and great, for long and 
short periods, and am* most sincerely led to think that, in 
its way, no greater curse can come upon a parish than to 
introduce a Beer- Shop, which I have uniformly found the 
resort of the depraved, and the place where my ministerial 
work was most effectually undone." 
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2263. '' I should think that there can be no doubt that the absence of 

a Public-House or Beer-Shop has a beneficial effect in any 
parish." 

2264. ** For a number of years there has been no Public-House here. 

I believe the last was found to be a great nuisance, and one of 
the chief farmers persuaded the landlord to close it. . . . R. 
is much better without any drinking house, and the villagers 
have been saved from great temptations to drink, and I hope 
the parish may never be cursed by the establishment of a 
Beer-Shop or Public- House. I don't know of a single what 
may be called drunkard in the parish. I believe this state of 
things would be very different if the men had greater tempta- 
tion to drink. This drinking is the evil of the country ; and 
all who have the interest of the people at heart ought to be 
very grateful for the able Report on Intemperance drawn up by 
the Convocation Committee." 

2265. *' There is no Public-House or Beer-Shop, and 1 have never seen 

anyone intoxicated here during my Incumbency of five years." 

2266. '^ I am happy to say that the doing away of the Beer-Shop in 

this Parish, by the great kindness of the Proprietor of the 
premises, has been attended with great influence for good 
upon the population. Not only is there much less drunken- 
ness heard of, but the annual Wake previously held in the 
parish, with all its attendant evils, has been wholly discon- 
tinued. This I consider a cause of great thankfulness to 
Almighty God for bringing about this beneficial change." 

2267. " In this parish there is much less drunkenness than I have 

observed in other parishes which I have been connected with, 
and I have thought this difference is owing to the fact of 
our having no encouragement to it in the shape of a Public- 
House." 

2268. " The most beneficial influence has resulted to the people. 

Since the Public-House house has been done away with the 
poor have been greatly improved in their morals.^' 

2269. '' It is I think difiicult to estimate the amount of good effected 

in this parish by the absence of a Public-House or Beer- 
Shop. On the whole I believe it to be good." 

2270. " The absence of a Public-House or Beer-Shop here, there is no 

doubt, has a tendency to prevent drinking, and to moralize 
the inhabitants in some degree. I am more than 96 years of 
age, — ^pray excuse haste." 

2271. '^ I attribute the freedom from drunkenness in great measure to 

our having no Public-House in the larger parish, and one 
only at the extreme end of the smaller one." 
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8272. '' I have no doubt that it must have exercised an inflaenc4 fbr 
gOod, an many a man will not wilfully go And get drunk 
when he has to go some miles for the purpose, when he 
might be induced to do so when the temptation is presented 
to him close at his own door.** 

2278. " A pastoral experience of many years enables me to supply the 
following contrasts, which are surely suggestive : — 

'^ For six years I was incumbent of a parish with a population 
of between 300 and 400 persons, in which there was neither 
I^ublic-House nor Beer-Shop ; and during the whole of 
my incumbency I never encountered a single case of in- 
temperance amongst my people, who were industrious, 
orderly, and well-conducted in all respects ; and, though not 
all belonging to the National Church, attentive to the 
ordinances and duties of religion. For seventeen years I 
was pastor of a parish with a population of above 1,400 
persons, but where the principal proprietor discouraged 
drunkenness on his estate ; and in licensing the Public- 
Houses, only five in number, the clergyman was invaria- 
bly consulted ; and though some sad cases of intemperance 
a^sted, and three attempted suicides — ^two of them successful 
— >were to be attributed to this, on the whole the parishioners 
were exemplary in their religious, social, and domestic condi- 
tion, and happy in their circumstances, and the parish was a 
model. For tne last fifteen years I have been pastor of a parish 
of which the population amounts to 1,600, and though during 
the present incumbency the Parish Church haS been rebuilt, 
and two Chapels of Ease in separate hamlets erected; the 
accotnmbdation in all these being free and unappropriated ; 
ample schools adequate to the requirements of the whole 
population provided — ^an institute, a cricket club, cottage 
allotments for all who require them, a Female Friendly 
Society, clothing and medical clubs, village choir, penny 
readings, and cheap concerts supplied ;'*«HUid the pastorid staff 
consists of a Beoter and two Curates, supplemented by a 
body of benevolent and active district visitors,-— 'the Public- 
Houses being under no control as to numbers or conduct ^ 
much Intemperance, with all its attendant evils of poverty, 
wife-beating, neglected households, disregard among the 
working classes of religion, prevails; and wi&in a few months 
four cases of sudden death, caused by Intemperance, have 
occurred." 
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2274. << In forwarding a list of parishes where there are ndther Public- 

Houses nor Beer- Shops, I have to observe that the absence of 
Grime in these parishes is very remarkable." 

2275. ** In parishes where there are neither Public-Houses or Beer- 

Shops the absence of Crime is remarkable.*' 

2276. '^ There are no parishes in this district in which there is no 

Public-House or Beer-Shop, but I enclose a return from 
which it will be seen that there Is the least Crime in the 
parishes in which Public-Houses are the fewest." 

2277. '^ I may state that from the above ninety-seven parishes in which 

there are no Public-Houses or Beer-Shops little or no Grime 
comes." 

2278. '' I have the following parishes where there is no Public-House 

or Beer-Shop And I may add, that from the per- 
manent population of these parishes I have had no case of 
Drunkenness or Grime during the past five years and a-half." 

2279. '' Four parishes in my division of the county, in which there is 

neither Public-House or Beer-Shop, in them little or no Grime 
is committed. I have never heard of Grime being com- 
mitted in three of the parishes." 

2280. " I can say, where there are no Beer-Houses or Inns there are 

less offences committed. 

2281. ** In this division I have fifty-seven parishes with sixty-nine 

Public- Houses and fifteen Beer-Houses, twelve without either; 
in these parishes I find fewer drunkards and less Grime." 

2282. '< The parishes named as being without Public-Houses present a 

favourable comparison with other parishes of about the same 
population with Public- Houses in reference to the Grimes 
committed." 

2288. '' I hasten to give you the information you require respecting 
Beer-Houses in parishes. There can be no doubt that the 
great source of crime in this country is drunkenness ; and, in 
my opinion, the greater the facilities for drinking the greater 
the drunkenness. Limit the number of drinking-houses and 
close them at an early hour, and I believe drunkenness will 
diminish." 
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List of Parishes, Townships, and Hamlets in the Province of 
Canterbury without either Public-House or Beer-Shop, 

As returned by the County Constahulai^, 



BEDS. 

Buttesden 

Chicksands 

Hatley Cockayne 

Edworth 

Famdish 

Gravenhurst, Lower 

Holcot 

Knotting 

Shefford Hardwick 

Stondant 

Willington 



BERKS. 

Avington 

Bronghton 

Coleshill 

Englefield 

Pusey 

Seacourt 

Shottesbrook 

Snlham 

Sunningdale 

Wasing 

Wittenhani( Little) 

Woodhay, West 



BUCKS. 

Aston Sandford 

Addington 

Boarstall 

Brayfield 

Bronghton 

Castlethorpe 

Chilton 

Creslow 



Dortou 

Dunton 

Filgrave 

Fleet Marston 

Foscott 

Gayhurst 

Great Hampden 

Grove 

Hampton 

Hardmead 

Hedsor 

Horsendon 

Hogshaw 

Hulcott 

Ibstone 

Hlmore 

Latimer 

Lathbury 

Middle Clayden 

Norton 

QuaiTendon 

Shalstone 

Singleborough 

Stowe 

Stantonbury 

Tattenhoe 

Tyringham 

Willen 



CAMBRIDGSHIRE. 

Childerley 

Lolworth 

Papworth Agnes 

Shingay 

Tadlow 

Wendy 

Westwick 

Wimpole 



CORNWALL. 

Advent 

Atterham 

Boconnoc 

Cuby 

Grade 

Lamorran 

Lanhydrock 

Lesnenoth 

Michaelstow 

Mount Hawke 

Ruan Major 

St. Anthony 

„ Parish 

Cleether 

Emey 

Juliet 

Keyne 

Michael Penkivel 
Sweet's House 
Temple 
Treaglos 
Tremeyne 
Tresmeer 
Trevalga 
Warbslow 



DERBYSHIRE. 

Aldwark 

Alton 

Arlerton 

Barrow on Trent 

Barton Blount 

Boulton 

Bradbounie 

Callow 

Darley Abbey 

Hopton 
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Hopwell 
Kedleston 
Ravensdale Park 
Rodboume 
Sinfin 

„ Moor 
Somersell Herbert 
Stendon 
Tissington 
Trusley 
Twyford 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Abbot's Bickington 

Arlington 

Bradstone 

Bridgerule 

Calverleigh 

Charles 

Clanaborough 

Coryton 

East Buckland 

„ Putford 
FiUeigh 
High Bray 
Hollicombe 
Kelly 
Luifencott 
Mary stow, W. 
Northcot 
Pancraswick 
Puddington 
Templeton 
Thurshelton 
West Putford 
Witheridge 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Affpuddle 

Alton Pancras 

Alwinton 

Anderson 

Ame 

Ashmore 

Athelhampton 

Avlton 

ft' 

Beerhackett 
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Beerhall 

Bettiscombe 

Bloxworth 

Buckland Ripers 

Burleston 

Bryanstone 

Castleton 

Catherston Leweston 

Ceme, Nether 
„ Up 

Chalbury 

Chettle 

Chilcombe 

Chilfroome 

Clifton Maubank 

Compton Abbas 
Over 
Vallance 

Coombe Keynes 

Crawford 

Didlington 

East Chelborough 
„ Holme 

Edmonsham 

Fifehead Magdalene 

Fleet 

Folke 

Fordington 

Frampton 

Frome St. Quintin 
„ Vauchurch 

Glandville's Wootton 

Gussage St. Michael 

Hammoon 

Hanford 

Haydon 

Hermitage 

Hinton Martell 
„ Parva 

Holnest 

Kingston Russell 

Langston Long Bland- 
ford 

Leweston 

Lillington 

Little Bredy 

Mapperton 

Margaret Marsh 

]\Telbnrv Bnbb 



Melbury Osmond 
„ Sampford 

Melcombe Horsey 

North Porton 

Oborne 

Orchard, East 

Owermoign 

Pilsdon 

Pimperne 

Poxwell 

Preston 

Ryme Intrinseca 

Silton 

Stanton St. Gabriel's 

Steeple 

Steepleton Preston 

Stoke Gaylard 

Stoke Wake 

Sutton Waldre 

Tarrant Launceston 
„ Rawston 
„ Rushton 

Tincleton 

Todber 

Tolfard Famham 

Tompson 

Tollspuddle 

Turnworth 

Tyneham 

Walditch 

Warmwell 

Watercombe 

West Chelborough 
„ Compton 
„ Woody ates 

Whitcombe 

Winterborne Came 
Clenston 
Farringdon 
Herringtone 
Houghton 
Monkton 
Steepleton 
Zelston 

Witchampton 

Woodsford 

Wool 

Wooland 

Wooton Fitzpaine 
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WraxaU 


Baunton 


Preston 


Wynford Eagle 


Batsford 


Prinknash 




Beverstone 


Rendcomb 


ESSEX. 


Bromberrow 


Rissington (Littit) 


^L^B ^^r ^%^ ^a^V ^k-fl^V 


Charlton Abbots 


Wick 


Ashingdon 


Clapton 


Saintbury 


Bobbingworth 


College Precincts 


Salperton 


Enres Mount 


Coin St. Denis 


Scombe 


Burling 


„ Rogers 


Sherborne 


Chickney 


Compton Abdale 


Shipton Olliffe 


Chignal Smealej 


Condicote 


Slaughter (Lower 


Cricksea 


Cubberley 


„ (Upper) 


Dnnton 


Didbrook 


Lodbury (Tiittle) 


Foul Rhonme 


Didmarton 


Stanley Pontlage 


Frinton 


Doddington 


Stinchcombe 


Grinstead 


Dorsington 


StoweU 


Henny, Little 


Down Hatherley 


SweU (Upper) 


Keddington 


Driffield 


Syde 


Lawrence (St.) 


Dumbleton 


Tibberton 


Lee Chapel 


Dnntisbome House 


Tivington 


Liston 


„ Abbots 


Toddington 


Mayland 


and Lear 


Tortworth 


Mark's Hall 


Eastleach Martin 


Tredington 


Middleton 


Edgeworth 


Walton Cardiff 


Norton Mandeville 


Elberton 


Wennington 


Pardon (Little) 
Boding Bemers 


Eyford 


W eston-on-Avon 


Formancote 


Whadden 


„ Morel 


Hailes 


Whittington 


Shelton Bowells 


Hampnett 


Wookton 


Shopland 


Hamhill 


Yarmouth 


Shubury, North 


Uatherop 




Snoreham 


Hawling 


HANTS. 


Btreethall 


Hempstead 


^klJk^b^'^^k ^ ^Vto ^^ • 


Button 


Highnam 


Avington 


Tey (Little) 
Theydon Mount 


Hinton 


Combe 


Horton 


East Tisted 


Titty 


Lassington 


Elvetham 


Wennington 


LemiTigton 


Hamington 


Wigborough 


Little Barrington 


Itchen 


Wendon Lofts 


Llancant 


Knight's Enham 




Moreton Valance 


Rowner 


GLOUCESTER- 


Newrington Bagpath 

"VT i 




SHIRE. 


Notgrove 


HEREFORD- 




Owlpen 


SHIRE. 


Addlestrop 


Ozleworth 


^^ rfk^k Jk^k V^^^ • 


Alderley 


Pannington 


Abbey Dore 


Aston 


Pauntley 


Aconbury 


„ Somerville 


Pool Meadow 


Aston 


„ Sub Edge 


Prescott 


Aylton 
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Bartestree 


LuctoH 


Boulstone 


Lyde 


Brampton Abbot* 


Mansell Gammage 


Bredenbury 


„ Lacy 


Brinsop 


Marcle, Little 


Brockhampton 


Marston 


Bullinghopc (Upp^r) 


Monnington-on- Wy« 


Burrington 


Moreton Jeffriei 


Byford 


Morton-on-Lugjf 


Byton 


Newhampton 


Canon Frome 


Newton 


Collington 


Pencoyd 


Cowame (Little) 


Pencraig 


Credenhill 


Pipe 


Croft 


Puddleston 


Dewsall 


Putley 


Dinmore 


Rochford 


DoTinington 


Rodd Nash 


Dormington 


RoUestone 


Dowuton 


St. Devereux 


Dulas 


„ Margareti 


Edwin Ralph 


Sapey, Upper 


„ Roaeh. 


Samsfield 


Elton 


Sellack 


Evesbatch 


Staunton-on-An*ow 


Eyton 


Stapleton 


Felton 


Stoke 


Ford 


„ Edith 


Ganarew 


Stretford 


Grendon Bishopi 


Stretton Grandsome 


Hatfield 


Sutton St. Michael 


Haywood 


Tedstone DelamerQ 


Hereford (Little) 


„ Wafre 


Holme Lacy 


Thombury 


Hope Mansel 


Thmxton 


How Caple 


Ullingswick 


Hmuber 


Vowchurch 


Kenchester 


Welsh Bicknor 


Kingsham ^Uppcr) 
„ (Lower) 


Wert Hide 


Willersley 


Knill 


Willey 


Laysters 


Wolferton 


Letton 


Woonton 


Linton 


Wormesley 


Lower Harpton 




Llancilloe 




Llandinabo 


HERTS. 


Llauroihal . 




Llanwarne 


Radwell 



HUNTS. 

Chesterton 
Coppingford 

Qedding, LitUe 
„ Steeple 
Haddon 

Letchwortb 
Morbome 

Papworth St. Afftti 
Water Newton 
Woodcott 



KENT, 

Acrise 

Allington 

BetshangeF 

Bircholt 

Blackmanstona 

Buckland 

Caple le Frome 

Castwell 

Charlton 

East Bridge 

Ebony 

Elmstone 

Elmsthorpe 

Fairfield 

Godmersham 

Ham 

Hawkinge 

Hinxhill 

Hope all Saintfl 

Hurst 

Knowlton 

Levington 

LuUingstone 

Midley 

Milton 

Monk's Horton 

Nurstead 

Orgaswick 

Oxney 

Postling 

Poulton 

Ridley 

Snave 

Stelling 
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Tunstall 

Waldershape 

Westbere 

LEICESTERSHIRE 

Aston Flanwell 

Barkby Thorpe 

Beeby 

Bescabj 

Bilston 

Bittesby 

Blaston St. Giles 

„ „ Michaels 
Bramstone 
Brentingby 
Brookesby 
Carlton Curlew 
Claybrook Parva 
Cold Newton 
„ Overton 
Cotesbach 
Coton 
Eastwell 
Edmondthorpe 
Elmsthorpe 
Foston 
Freeby 
Frisby 
Gaulby 
Goadby Marwood 

„ with RoUston 
Halstead 
Harston 

Holt and Bradlev 
Isley Walton 
Keythorpe 
Eancote 
King's Norton 
EJnaptoft 
Langhton 
Launde 
Leesthorpe 
Little Dalby 
Lockington 
Loddington 
Lowesby 
Lubbesthorpe 
Markfield 



Newton Unthank 
Normanton 

Turvill 



j> 



le Heath 



Noseley 
Odston 
Owston 
Quenby 
RoUston 
Rothesby 
Rothley Temple 
Rugdale 
Saulby 
Saxby 
Scruptoft 
Shankton 
Sheepy Parva 
Shoby 
Stapelford 
Stockerston 
Stoughton 
Stretton Magna 
„ Parva 
Sysonby 
Thorpe Arnold 
Ulverscroft 
Upton 
Wanlip 
Wartnaby 
Welby 

West Langton 
Wigston Parva 
Wiston 
Withcote 

Wycombe Chadwell 
Wyfordby 
Wykin 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Apley 

Appleby 

Arsthorpe 

Asgarby 

Ashby 

„ de la Launde 
Ashton 
Aylesbury 
Barkwith, West 



Beelaby 

Beesby 

Benniworth 

Bigby 

Biscathorpe 

Bloxholm 

Braceborough 

Bradley 

Bratsleby 

Brauncewell 

Brigden 

Brigsley 

Brithby 

Bullington 

Burgh-on-Baine 

Burton, North 

„ South 
Cabourn 
Cadeby 

Carlton Scumpton 
Caxwold 
Cleasby 
Coates, Great 

„ Little 
Coldstream 
Croxby 
Culverfchorpe 
Dembleby 
Dunsby 
Evedon 
Fellingham 
Fenton 
Fulnetby 
Glentworth 
Golths 
Grayingham 
Hamberton 
Harpswell 
Hatcliffe 
Hatton 
Haverley 
Heeling 
Hemwell 
Heydour 

Holton le Bickering 
Howell 
Humberstone 
Ingham 
Kirmond le Mere 
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Langton by Homcastle 

Lea 

Legsby 

Linwood 

Markby 

Martin in Homcastle 

Naish 

Newhall 

Newton 

New Onnsby 

Normandby le Wold 

Owersby, North 

„ South 
Panton 
Rand 
Ranby 

Rasen, West 
Rarendale, East 

„ West 

Riby 
Risby 
Roughton 
Rowston 
Roxby 
Scartho 
Scoresby 
Sixhills 
Snelland 
Somersby 
Spanby 
Stainfield 
Stainton le Vale 

„ by Langworth 
Stixwold 
Stockerstone 
8toke, North 
„ South 
Stubton 
TafihweU 
Thoresway 
Thorganby 
Thornton 

„ le Moor 
Thurlby 
Toft 

Tomington 
Torrington, East 
„ West 

Tnpistinc Wickenby 



Usselby 
Walesby 
Willisthorpe 
Willingham, North 
„ South 

Willoughton 
WitheaU 
Wold Newton 
Wyham 

MONMOUTH- 
SHIRE. 

Bettws 

Bishton 

Coedkemew 

Dinastow 

Gwemesney 

Ifton 

Itton 

Llangua 

Llangoven 

Llanvihangel Ystem 

Lewern 
Llanvihangel nigh 

Roggiett 
Llanvair Discoed 
Llanllowell 
Llandigyeth 
Llanwern 
Llansantffraed 
Llanmartin 
Mounton 
Oldcastle 
Penyclawdd 
Penterry 
Roggiett 

St. Bride's Netherwent 
St. Pierre 
Trostrey 
Undy 
Wilcrick 



NORFOLK. 

Alsthorpe 

Ashby 

Barmer 



Bamingham 

„ North 
„ Winter 

Basham West 

„ North 
Bawsey 
Bayfield 
Baylaugh 
Beckham 

„ East 
Beeston (Cromer) 

„ (Norwich) 
Bexwell 
Billockesby 
Bootherton 
Bradfield 
Brandistone 
Brandon Parva 
Breckles 
Brethenham 
Broomsthorpe 
Burgh 

BurUngtonSt.Andrews 
„ St. Edmund's 
„ St. Peter 
Caistor 

Carleton-Forehoe 
Clippesby 
Cockthorpe 
Colby 

Crostwright 
Dunton • 

East Rainham 
Edinthorpe 
Egmore 
Felbrigg 
Fishley 
Fundenhall 
Gasthorpe 
Gateley 
Gimingham 
Glandford 
Gunton 
Hanwell 
Hapton 
Harling, West 
Hargham 
Hassingham 
Hemblington 
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Hickingham 

Hillington 

Holyersione 

Howes 

Blington 

Ingworth 

Irmingland 

Kelling 

Eempston 

Eilyerstone 

Kimberley 

Ejiapton 

Letton 

Mannington 

Mansbj 

Melton Constable 

Merton 

Metton 

Momingthorpe 

Morley St. Pet«r 

Mjnken 

North Rnncton 

Oby 

Oxmead 

Oxwick 

Penstborpe 

Postwick 

Pudding Norton 

Qnales 

Quidenbam 

Eayeningbam 

Biddleswortb 

Rondbaxu 

Roxbam 

Runcton, South 

Rusbford 

Ryston 

Saxingbam 

Scoruston 

Sbalten StrauUs0 

Sbelton 

Sheneford 

Shotesbam 

Sidesband 

Sisland 

Snetterton 

Southwood 

Spinxworth 

St. Martin 



Suffield 

Tatterford 

Terenze 

TestatoB 

Thorpe 

Threxton 

Thrigby 

Thuming 

Thuxton 

Thwaite 

Toftrees 

Tottington 

Twyford 

Wallington 

Walverton 

Waterden 

Weckbampton 

Westwick 

Wickmere 

Wiggenball 

Wilby 

Witchinton, Little 

Witton 

Woodbasturck 

Woodrising 

Wretbam, West 



NORTHAMPTON- 
SHIRE. 

Abington 

Altborpe 

Appletree 

Aston-le-Wells 

Astwell 

Barford 

Barnwell 8t. Andrew 

Barton Seagraye 

Billing, Little 

Braddon 

Brampton Ash 

„ Church 
Brockball 
Canons Ashby 
Carlton 
Catesby 
Cottesbrook 
Cowdenhall 



Oransley, Little 
Draugbton 
Easton Neston 
Edgcott 
Elkington 
Fawsley 
Fineshade 
Furtho 
Glendon 

Hanging Haughtoa 
Hardwick 
Higham Park 
Holdenby 
Horton 
Hothorpe 
Higham Park 
Eelmarsh 
Lilford 
Mawsley 

Newton in the Willows 
Orton 
Oyerston 
Oxenden 
Pipwell 
Plumpton 
Preston Deanery 
Quinton 
Radstone 
Stanford 
Steene 
Strictchley 
Strixton 
Sulby 
Thenford 

Thorpe Lubenham 
„ Underwood 
Upton 
Wigsthorpe 
Winwick 
Whiston. 



NOTTINGHAM- 
SHIRE. 



Ayerham 
Beyercotes 
Bilborough 
Bilsthorpe 
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Bole 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


Dim are 


Bothamsall 




Donnington 


Bridgeford, We§t 


Bucknell - 
Hardwicke Md^h'"^ 


Dowles 


Bulcote 


Duexhill 


Burton, West 


Mixbury 


Easthope 


Carburton 


Newton Purcell 


Glazeley 


Clifton 


Ronsham 


Greet 


Cotwick 


Shelswell 


Halford 


Gotham 


Tusmore 


Hope Baggot 


Cromwell 


Upton 


„ Bowdler 


Drayton, West 


Wittering 


Hopton Cangeford 


Eaton 




Hughley 


Edwalton 




Kenley 


Felley 




Leintwardine 


Jb'lawborough 


RUTLANDSHIRE. 


Linley 


Fledborough 




Longford 


Gamston 


Ashton 


Longden upon Tern 


Gonalstone 


Ashwell 


Longnor 


Grove 


Ayston 


Loughton 


Halloughton 


Birley 


Ludford 


Holme 


Brooke 


Ludlow Castle 


„ Pierrepoint 


Edmondsthorpe 


Lydham 


Houghton 


Eglington 


Middleton Scriven 


Kilyington 


Lyndin 


Mindtown 


Kneeton 


Stoke, Dry 


MoTikhopton 


Langford 


Tee 


More 


Leake, West 


Thistleton 


Neen Savage 


Newstead 


Thorpe 


Petton 


Owthorpe 


W ardley 


Posenhall 


Kagnall 


Zedstone 


Quatt 


Katcliffe-on-Boar 




Ryton 


Scamngton 


■ 


Shelve 


Scade, South 


SHROPSHIRE. 


Shineton 


Shelton 




Shrawardine 


Sibthorpe 


Abdon 


3ibdon 


Staunton-on-the- 


Acton Round 


Sedbury 


Wolds 


„ Scott 


Silvington 


Stanford-on-Soar 


Ashford Bowdler 


Skirmage 


Stoakham 


Aston Eyers 


Stapleton 


Thonimpton 


Badger 


Stone 


Thorpe 


Barrow 


Sutton 


„ on-the-Glebes 


Bettws 


Tugford 


Tithby 


Bolas Magna 


Uppington 


ToUerton 


Bourton 


Upton Cressett 


Torton 


Broughton 


Willey 


Tromell 


Cardiston 


Woodcote 


Wheatley, South 


Church Preen 


Woolstaston 


Wiverton 


Cleobury North 


Wroxeter 


Widmerpool 


Cold Weston 
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SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Batheaston 

Brendan Hill Mines 

Brympton 

Chilton Canteloe 

Closworth 

Gaer Hill 

Kingweston 

Laverton 

Nettlecomb 

Puckington 

Selworthy 

Sulton Brigham 

Treborough 

Withiel Florey 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Alrewas Hay 

BHthfield 

Bradley-in-the- IVI oors 

Canwell 

Chartley Holme 

Creswell 

EUenhall 

Gratwich 

Haselour 

Hints 

Hopwas Hay 

Ingestre 

Musden Grange 

Okeover 

Statfold 

Tamhorn 

Teddesley Hay 

Thorp Constantine 

Tixall 

Weeford 

Weston-under-Lizard 

Worston 

Woodford Grange 



SUFFOLK. 

Elvedon 

Fakenham Magna 
Hnnston 



Langham 

Nedging 
Stow Langtoft 

SURREY. 

Chaldon 

Crowhnrst 

Gatton 

Pepper Harrow 

Titsey 

Wanborough 

Warerley 

SUSSEX. 

East Blatchington 

Fairlight 

Folkington 

Frisson 

Iford 

Hangleton 

Kingston 

LuUington 

Ovingdean 

Stanmer 

Tarring Neville 

Telscomb 

West Dean 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Arrow 

Ashow 

Astley 

Barcheston 

Billesley 

Bourton 

Budbrooke 

Caldicote 

Chadshunt 

Charlecote 

Chesterton 

Compton Vemey 

Coughton 

Cosford 

Edlicote 

Honiley 

Honington 



Kites Hardwick 
Kinwarton 
Lea Marston 
Leamington Hastings 
Lillington 
Marstoke 
Merevale 
Morton Bagot 
Oldberrow 
Oversley 

Packington, Great 
„ Little 

Pillerton Priors 
Sackington 
Sherborne 
Spinnall 

Sutton under Brailes 
Tidmington 
Webtoft 
Weddington 
Weethley 
Willenhall 
Wormleighton 
Wroxhall 

WILTSHIRE. 

Alton Priors 

Ashley 

Baverstock 

Berwick St. Leonard 

Blackland 

Blunsden St. Andrew 

Boscombe 

Boyton 

Bremilham 

Brigmerston 

Brixton Deverill 

Cricklade 

Chittoe 

Clarendon 

Deverill 

East Kennett 

Easton Grey 

Eisey 

Fifield 

Fittleton 

Foxbury 

Foxloy 
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Goatacre 

Great Chatfield 

Hankerton 

Highway 

Hinton, Little 

Huish 

Ingletham 

Kemble 

Kingston Deverill 

Latton 

Langford 

„ Little 
Langley Wood 
Metchampton Park 
Norton Bavant 
Patney 
Pertwood 
RoUeston 
Rushall 
Sake 
Sandon 
Sedgehill 
Sherrington 
Shomcott 

Stanton Fitzwan^en 
Stert 



Stratford Stoney 
Waddington 
Water Eaton 
Wedhampton 
West Ashton 
„ Knoylc 
Wilsford 
Winterbounie Gunner 



WORCESTER- 
SHIRE. 

Abberton 

Acton Beauchaiu]) 

Bockelton 

Bredicot 

Broome 

Bushley 

Churchill 

Church Leach 

Cotheridge 

Crutch 

Daylesford 

Dormston 

Doverdale 



Edwin Loach 

Frankley 

Grafton Flyford 

Grafton Manor 

Great Comberton 

Hampden Lovett 

Huddington 

Kenswick 

Knightwick 

Kyre Wyard 

Lenchurch and Norton 

Little Malvem 

Lulsley 

Madresfield 

Maunton Beauchamp 

Norton 

Oldberrow 

Pirton 

Ribesford 

Rushock 

Spetchley 

Stanford-on-Teme 

Stockford- on-Teme 

Wamdon 

Westwood 



ANGLESEA. 

Bodewryd 

Bodwrog 

Ceirchiog 

Coeddane 

Gwredog 

Llanbabo 

Llanbeulan 

Llanddona 

Llandrygarn 

Llanddyfan 

Llanewgrad 

Llanfaes 

LlanfairynneubwU 

Llanfairynycwmmwd 

Llanfairynghomwy 

Llanfflewyn 



WALES. 

Llanffinan 

Llanfigael 

Llanfihangel-Tynsylwy 

Llanfihangelynyhowyn 

Llanfwrog 

Llangwyllog 

Llangwyfan 

Llaniestyn 

Llanllibio 

Llanrhwydrus 

Llansadwm 

Llantrissant 

Penmon 

Rhospeirio 

Tregaian 



BRECON. 

Bettws Penpont 
Garthbrengy 
Llanvihangel Vechan 



CARDIGANSHIRE. 

Bangor 

Bettws Evan 

Brongwyn 

Ciliau Aeron 

Llanafan 

Llanddeinol 

Llanerchaeron 

Llanfairtrelygon 

Llangrwyddon 

Mount 
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Rhofldn 
Silian 
Tremadn 
TroedyrlMir 

CASNABVON- 
BHIRE. 

Bodfaan 

Bodferin 

Bottwnog 

Bryncroes 

Canigiwch 

Ceidio 

Llandegwning 

Llandudwen 

Llanfaelrys 

Llanfihangel Baohell- 

aeth 
Llangwynodil 
Llaniestyn 
Penllech 
Penrhos 
Treflys 

DENBIGHSHIRE. 

Alltgymbyd 

Banhaolen 

Bodidris 

Chweleiriog 

CreigiogiiWChglan 

Gellygynnan 

Gwaenyffynon 

Llanychan 

Lodge 

GLAMORGAN- 
SHIRE. 

Eglwysbrewis 
Ely 

Flemingstond 
Enelstone 



Layemook 

Leckwith 

Llandough 

Llandevry 

MerthyrmaWt 

Nicholaston 

Penmaen 

Penrioe 

Porthkerry 

St. Bride's super Ely 

St. Andrew's Minor 

Sully 

MERIONETH- 
SHIRE. 

Bettws 

Cyffty 

Cylas 

Cynllwyd 

Dolforwyn 

Selwrn 

Gam 

Ismynydd 

Liang ar 

Llanddewi-uwdl-y- 

graig 
Llandecwyn- 
Penmaen 
Pennantlliw 
Rhiwaedog 
Uchafon 

MONTGOMERY- 
• SHIRE. 

Aberhayesp 

Aberhosan 

Llanwyddelan 

Pennant 

Penstrowed 

Rhiwsaeson 

Tafolog 

Tirymynech 



PEMBROKE. 

Bosheston 

Boulston 

Ctistlemartin 

Cilrhedyn 

Clarbeston 

Crinow 

Cwmwear 

Grandston 

Gumfreston. 

Harroldstone W^St 

Hasguard 

Hodgeston 

Jordanston 

Llandilo 

Llandykefo 

Llangolman 

Llanhowell 

Llanvalleg 

Llanrheit^an 

Llysfrane 

Loveston 

Minwear 

Monachlogddtt 

Momington 

Mounton 

Nash 

Penrith 

Pontfaen 

Redberth 

Rejmoldston 

Rhoscrowther 

St. Bride's 

St. Edeyrn's 

St. Elvis 

St. Lawrence 

St. Nicholas 

St. Petrox 

St. Twynels 

Stackpole Elidor 

Tenby Out Liberty 

Upton 

Warren 
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